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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


——_¢——_ 


A FOURTH EDITION of the “Life of George White- 
field” having been called for, the Author takes the 
opportunity of expressing his thankfulness at the 
increasing interest which is beginning to be felt in 
the life and labours of this faithful servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

In an unflagging zeal for his Master’s service, a 
total abnegation of self, and a deep, lasting, lifelong 
love for the spiritual welfare of immortal souls, the 
subject of this memoir has never in modern times 
been excelled. Throughout the whole range of 
Christian biography few characters are to be met 
with better worth the study and imitation of those 
persons who desire to preach Christ crucified, than 
that of George Whitefield. 


J. BR. A, 


January 1879. 





PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


—_4—— 


NEARLY a century has elapsed since the death of 
Whitefield; and with the exception of a life written 
by Dr. Philip, published upwards of a quarter of 
a century ago, no biography has appeared of this 
great preacher since the one by Dr. Gillies, which 
was published two years after Whitefield’s death. 

I am persuaded that a narrative written in a 
popular style, free from digressions as much as 
possible, unencumbered by extraneous matter, or 
the author’s own views and aspirations; exhibiting, 
in short, Whitefield in his inner life, just as he 
was, in all the simplicity and freshness of his 
character, is a desideratum. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
bring before the reader all the information obtain- 
able from contemporaneous and subsequent history, 
largely availing myself of Whitefield’s letters, 
diaries, and journals, and permitting him on all 
occasions, when practicable, to speak for himself. 
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Vill PREFACE. 


If some may think I have tracked his footsteps 
too minutely, it will not have been in vain if in so 
doing I have succeeded in making this remarkable 
man better known and appreciated than he has 
ever yet been, even at the risk of being considered 
commonplace and matter-of-fact in the execution 


of my task, 
J.B. AG 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
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CHAPTER I, 


Tux city of Gloucester can point to three remark- 
able men, connected with her history at different 
periods. A little stone in an enclosure (near which 
a statue was subsequently erected) serves to mark 
the spot where Bishop Hooper suffered martyrdom 
in 1555; Robert Raikes, a printer, the founder of 
Sunday schools, lies buried in St. Mary’s de Crypt; 
and George Whitefield was born at the Bell Inn, in 
this city. 

The ancestors of George Whitefield were people 
of property and respectability. Samuel, the great- 
grandfather, was born at Wantage, and was rector 
of North Ledyard, in Wiltshire, whence he re- 
moved to Rockhampton, in Gloucestershire. He 
had two sons: the eldest being a clergyman, and the 
youngest, Andrew, George’s grandfather, a private 
gentleman living on his own means; but having a 
large family of fourteen children, some of them were 
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brought up to business. George’s father, Mr. 
‘Thomas Whitefield, became a wine merchant, and 
subsequently took the Bell Inn, at Gloucester, where 
George was born on the 14th of December, 
1714.%* 

Mr, Thomas Whitefield died when George was 
~ only two years old, leaving his widow the care of a 
large family of seven children, six sons and one 
daughter, George being the youngest. 

The inn business does not appear to have been 
a very prosperous one; and, to mend matters, his 
mother married again when her youngest son was 
in his tenth year—“A marriage,” says George, 
“which was not attended with very happy results, 
especially as regards ‘ temporals.’ ” 

His mother was very careful of his education, 
and at twelve years of age he was sent to the 
Gloucester free grammar-school, where he soon sig- 
nalized himself by frequent displays of elocution. It 
was a custom with the mayor and corporation to 
visit the school annually, and George was always 
chosen to ‘make the speeches” on these occasions. 
He possessed an excellent memory, and made con- 
siderable progress in classical studies whilst at St. 
Mary’s de Crypt. It is related of him that he used 
to imitate clergymen reading the prayers, after 
which he usually wound up by preaching to the boys 


* The Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Philpotts, was also born at the Bell 
Inn, 
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who assembled around him. He was, however, 
obliged to leave school, though much against his 
will, in order to assist his mother in the business, 
and at the age of fifteen entered upon his duties at 
the inn, “ putting on the blue apron,” as he writes 
in his journal, “washing the mops, cleaning the 
rooms, and becoming common drawer to his mother’s 
customers.” 

At the end of a year the business was found a 
failure, SQ it was given up to the eldest son, and 
George continued his services with his brother ; but 
this did not last long, for he and his sister-in-law 
could not agree, and were often, he says, three 
weeks without speaking to each other. 

This unsatisfactory state of things was of short 
duration, for when an opportunity occurred of visiting 
another brother, who was settled in Bristol, George 
very gladly availed himself of it. It was during . 
this visit he first became impressed with religious 
views, during a sermon he heard at St. John’s © 
Church. 

On his return to Gloucester, he no longer as- 
sisted at the inn, but resided with his mother, then 
in very humble circumstances. Instead of reading 
plays, which he was in the habit of domg whilst at 
school and at the inn, he occupied himself in com- 
posing sermons. His previous life and habits now 
became distasteful—not that he had any deep reli- 
gious impressions of any permanr-ut character, but he 
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longed to become a clergyman. No chance of this, 
however, or any, likelihood of it presented itself, 
until one day when he met with an old schoolfellow 
who had recently become a servitor at one of the 
Oxford colleges, and George’s mother hearing how 
easily the appointment had been obtained, and the 
small expense necessary, said, “This will do for my 
son George ;” who replied that it was above all 
things what he wanted. Accordingly, he went back 
to his old schoolmaster at St. Mary’s de Crypt, and 
soon succeeded in acquiring the necessary amount 
of classical knowledge. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Whitefield used all her 
efforts to get a servitor’s post. ‘There were two ex- 
hibitions at Pembroke College in connection with the 
Gloucester grammar-school. This, no doubt, led to 
the application to that college on the part of his 
friends, backed by the head master, so that at length 
they obtained a servitorship at Pembroke, where he 
went soon after; thus at eighteen years of age he 
found himself on the first round of the ladder he was 
so anxious to mount. The necessary funds to enable 
him to enter, amounting to ten pounds, his mother 
contrived to borrow. 

On his arrival at Oxford he found several of the 
servitors unable through illness to attend to their 
duties; this led to his being chosen by many of the 
students, whereby his expenses were very consider- 
ably lessened, so that at the end of three years he 
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had not put his relations to an outlay of more than 
twenty pounds for his college course. 

During the first twelve months of his residence 
at Oxford, but little occurred beyond the ordinary 
routine of duty to call forth notice. His time was 
fully occupied, and the few books he read beyond 
those required for study were such as he found 
means to purchase from time to time as funds and 
opportunity occurred. Among others, he mentions 
purchasing Law’s “Serious Call to the Unconverted,” 
a book he had long desired to have, which he now 
read with avidity. 

There were at Oxford several students who, for 
some years past, had been in the habit of meeting 
at each other’s rooms for prayer and study. Charles 
Wesley appears to have been at the head of this 
little association, which, at the time of John Wesley’s 
return to the University to perform his duties as 
Moderator, at the end of the year 1728, he being 
a junior fellow of Lincoln College, amounted to 
about fifteen in number. They were derisively 
known at the University as the Holy Club, the 
Godly Club, the Bible Moths, Bible Bigots, Sacra- 
mentarians, and lastly, Methodists. At a subse- 
quent period their numbers increased to seven and. 
twenty, after John Wesley joined them; but at the 
time when Whitefield arrived, they had dwindled 
down to only five or six; namely, John Wesley, 
fellow of Lincoln; Charles, a student of Christ 
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Church ; James Hervey, the author of the “ Medita- 
tions,” and ‘Theron and Aspasio;” Mr. Morgan, 
of Christ Church; Mr. Ingham, of King’s College; 
Mr. Broughton, of Exeter; and Mr. Clayton, ot 
Brazenose. These were they who first incurred the 
soubriquet of Methodists ; simply because they pro- 
fessed to live by rule; took the sacrament every 
month, an observance quite neglected by the’ stu- 
dents before their time; and visited the sick poor, 
and the prisoners confined in the Castle gaol. 
Whitefield had a great desire to join their society, 
but found no means of so doing, not being per- 
sonally acquainted with the Wesleys. At the end of 
a twelvemonth an opportunity occurred of making 
the acquaintance of Charles Wesley in the following 
manner :—“ I sent,” says Whitefield, “a poor aged 
apple-woman of our college to inform him that a poor 
woman had attempted suicide, with a request that he 
would visit her, but not to discover who I was; she 
went, but contrary to my orders, told my name. He, 
having heard of my coming to the Castle, and to the 
parish church Sacrament, and having met me fre- 
quently walking by myself, followed the woman 
when she was gone away, and sent an invitation to 
me by her to come to breakfast with him the next 
morning. My soul was at that time athirst for some 
spiritual friends. He soon discovered it, put into 
my hands Professor Franke’s ‘Treatise against the 
Fear of Man’ and ‘ The Country Parson’s Advice to 
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his Parishioners.’? In a short time he let me have 
another, ‘The Life of God in the Soul of Man” I 
never knew what true religion was till God sent me 
that excellent treatise. God soon showed me that 
true religion was union of the soul with God, and 
Christ formed within us. Not till then did I know 
that I must be a new creature. Like the woman of 
Samaria, I wrote letters to my relations, telling 
them there was such a thing as a new birth; they 
thought I was going beside myself.” 

He now, he says, began to “ live by rule, that not 
a moment of time should be lost.’? He visited the 
sick, read to the poor, and, in short, joined the 
Methodists in all their occupations with evident 
satisfaction; but this was not of long duration, for 
he had shortly after several attacks of illness, which 
interfered for a time, and put a stop to these em- 
ployments. From this date, he says, he had clearer 
views of the way of salvation, and was very soon 
made instrumental in the conversion of one of his 
college friends. ‘God enabled me to be instru- 
mental in converting one who has lately come out 
in the church, and I trust will prove a burning 
and a shining light.” The person alluded to was 
James Hervey. 

The originators of Methodism, those fifteen or 
sixteen Oxford students, may have little thought 
while meeting together in each other’s rooms for 
prayer and mutual edification, how they were 
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acting on God’s mind, and carrying out his pur- 
pose. It is seldom that the first movers, in any 
series of events, see whither they are tending, or 
the results to which their domgs may lead. God 
alone knoweth the end from the beginning, and 
oftentimes from what small beginnings does He 
produce great events! He has his plan, the 
workman may not know it; but happy is he who 
knows his own work, and the right time and 
way to do it. How many will have to praise 
God through eternity, as the results of these 
simple meetings of a few young men at Ox- 
ford ! 

That they encountered much opposition was 
naturally to be expected. The two Wesleys, says 
Whitefield, were the first who openly desired to 
confess Christ. Whitefield acknowledges with 
shame how reluctant he was at first to be seen in 
public with them, and on one occasion, when about 
to call upon Mr. Charles Wesley, he shrank from 
knocking at the door, because he saw a fellow of 
his college pass by at the same moment. He also 
confesses that he avoided walking with them in 
public on Sundays after the Sacrament ; but all this 
shame gradually wore off, and he soon found hims 
self as bold as the Wesleys, although, like Nico- 
demus, he was still glad to go amongst them “ only 
by night.” 

Many joined them for awhile who in the hour of 
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temptation fell away. Among other causes, the 
displeasure of a tutor often led to a withdrawal, or 
the “ changing of a gown from a lower to a higher 
degree,” and, above all, says Whitefield, a “thirst 
for praise of men more than that which cometh 
from God, and a servile fear of contempt, caused 
many to desert us.” Among his personal friends, 
he speaks of Charles Wesley with great affection 
He was Whitefield’s senior by six years, of a kind, 
gentle, and loving nature, without the ambition or 
the genius of the elder brother; yet he formed a bond 
of union between them, and by his gentle influence 
healed the breaches in their friendship which their 
various and often antagonistic opinions on doctrinal 
points frequently occasioned. 

Nor was Whitefield’s social position as a poor 
servitor lost sight of by his fellow students, and he 
often suffered indignities at their hands for his 
attachment to the Methodists. Sometimes, he says, 
“they threw dirt at me, and others by degrees took 
away my pay; two friends who were dear grew shy 
and forsook me when they saw my resolve to take 
up the cross and follow Christ.” 

The master of the college “frequently chid 
him,” and once threatened expulsion if he con- 
tinued to visit the sick poor any more. Whitefield 
at first yielded to these threats, but soon after 
recovered his courage, and went among them as 
usual. One circumstance, however, very much in 
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his favour, was that he had a kind tutor, who fre- 
quently lent him books, and acted very friendly in 
not opposing him, although he thought George 
“carried matters too far” in his religious 
views. 

His friends and relations at Gloucester, perceiv- 
ing by his letters the change that had come over 
him, began to get alarmed, and conceived strong 
prejudices against him: some went so far as to say 
he was mad; but, says Whitefield, “these little trials 
were useful, and I soon found and realized the pro- 
mise that no man that hath left father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for Hig sake, but 
shall receive a hundredfold.” 

From his diary (the portion now quoted he sub- 
Sequently suppressed) the following extracts will 
Serve to show the state of his mind during this 
period of his life :— 

“From my first awakening, I felt a particular 
hungering and thirsting after the humility of Jesus 
Christ. . . . But as Gideon taught the men 
of Succoth with thorns, so God taught it me by 
the exercise of strong temptations. I used to be 
favoured with sensible devotions. These comforts 
were soon withdrawn, and a horrible fearfulness and 
dread permitted to overwhelm my soul. . 
I applied to my friend, Charles Wesley, who ad- 
vised me to keep upon my watch, and referred me 
to a chapter in ‘Thomas 4 Kempis.” This load of 
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fearfulness increased, and all power of meditating 
or even thinking was taken from me. . . . God 
only knows how many nights I have lain upon my 
bed groaning under the weight I felt. Whole 
days and weeks have I spent lying prostrate on 
the ground, begging for freedom from those 
proud hellish thoughts that used to crowd in upon 
and distract my soul. . . . Self-love, self-will, 
pride, and envy beset me in turns. I was, however, 
determined to conquer. For many months I went 
on, still finding pride creeping in at the end of 
almost every thought, word, and action. Whilst 
in this unhappy state of mind, I one day met with 
the following passage in ‘ Custanzas’ Spiritual Com- 
bat :’? ‘He who is employed in mortifying his will, 
is as well employed as though he were converting 
Indians.’ I shut myself up in my study, determin- 
- ing to stay there till I could do everything with a 
single eye to God’s glory. Satan now transformed 
himself into an angel of light; . . . his main 
drift was to lead me into a state of quietism; and 
when the Holy Spirit put into my heart good 
thoughts or convictions, Satan always drove them 
to extremes; thus, for example, having put down 
in my diary what money I gave away, Satan 
tempted me to lay my diary quite aside. When 
Custanzas advises me to talk but little, Satan said 
I must not talk at all; so that 1, who used to be the 
most forward in exhorting my companions, have sat 
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whole nights almost without speaking a word. 
Again, when Custanzas speaks of endeavouring 
to wait upon God by silent recollection, Satan 
would tell me I must leave off all forms and not 
use my voice in prayer at all: . . . but when 
matters came to an extreme, God always showed 
me my error, and by his Spirit pointed out a way 
to escape. 

“T had already spent nearly six weeks alone in 
my study ; it was now suggested to me to:practise 
further mortifications. I fasted twice a week; my 
apparel was mean; I thought it unbecoming a 
penitent to have my hair powdered ; I wore woollen 
gloves, a patched gown, and dirty shoes; and 
although I was thoroughly convinced that the 
kingdom of God was not in meats or drinks, yet I 
resolutely persisted in these voluntary acts of self- 
denial, because I thought I found in them great - 
promoters of spiritual life. 

“ By this time nothing remained for me to leave 
off, unless I forsook public worship and my religious 
friends. I had left off keeping my diary, using my 
voice in prayer, visiting the sick and the prisoners. 
It was now suggested to me that I must leave my 
religious friends for Christ’s sake, and I resolved to 
renounce them. 

“The next day, instead of meeting my brethren 
at the weekly Wednesday fast, I went out into the 
fields and prayed silently by myself. I neglected 
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the evening meeting also, and did not go to break- 
fast according to appointment with Mr. Charles 
Wesley the day following. This made Mr. Wesley 
suspect; . . . he came tomy room, soon found 
out my case, apprised me of my danger, and recom- 
mended me to his brother John as more experienced 
in spiritual life. I waited upon his brother: he 
advised me to resume all my previous duties, but 
not to depend upon them in the least; and at 
length through his excellent advice I was delivered 
from those wiles of Satan.” 

But he was not to escape the penalty of these 
self-inflicted mortifications, and his continued ab- 
stinence at length so reduced his strength, that he 
was at last unable to creep up the college stairs, 
and obliged to inform his kind tutor of his weak 
condition, who immediately sent for a physician at 
his own expense. ‘his was a great triumph to the 
students, who cried out, “See what his fasting has 
come to.” 

Whitefield, however, comforted himself in 
the thought that, “although he had lost much 
flesh, he had nevertheless increased in the 
Spirit.” 

His illness lasted seven weeks; he describes it 
as a “glorious visitation.” After having been in 
the state of religious despondency here described 
for nearly a twelvemonth, he at last found relief; 
the spirit of mourning was taken away, and he then 
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knew what it was to rejoice in God his Saviour. 
After a long night of desertion and temptation, the 
star which he had seen at a distance, and only occa- 
sionally, began to reappear again, and the day-star 
arose in his heart, 


CHAPTER II. 


By the advice of friends he left Oxford for a time, 
and paid a visit to his relations at Gloucester. 
They were much surprised to find him so cheerful 
and happy; judging, from their point of view, that 
his religion would be tinctured with that morose- 
ness which is usually considered an accompaniment. 
The society he now met with was not such as he 
sought for or desired, being of a very different cha- 
racter from that of those dear friends he had left 
behind at the University. To live without spiritual 
companions he found impossible. ‘I will endeavour 
either to find or make a friend,” he said, “so one 
day I went to Mrs. W , to whom I had formerly 
read plays, hoping the alteration she would see in 
me might, under God, influence her soul. God was 
pleased to bless the visit.” Not long after he was 
again made instrumental in awakening several young 
persons, and a little society was formed after the 
model of the one in Oxford, “ where,” said he, “ we 
soon had the honour of being as despised at Glouces- 
ter as we had been before at Oxford.” 

He now began a diligent study of the Scrip- 
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tures, laying aside every other book, and praying 
over detached portions. During his absence from 
Oxford, he spent three weeks in Bristol with his 
relations in that city; he found them much pro- 
judiced against him on account of his religion, yet, 
notwithstanding, he went amongst them telling 
what God had done for him, and was rewarded by 
seeing one and another receive with meekness the 
engrafted word. 

His pecuniary means at this period were very 
slender. The example of Professor Franke, whose 
habit of daily dependence upon God for supplies was 
so remarkable, proved of great service to him. He 
says, “I had for some time followed the example of 
Professor Franke, and whenever I wanted any 
worldly assistance, pleaded the Scripture promises 
for the things of this life in the name of Jesus Christ. 
According to his abundant mercies He raised me up 
temporal supplies.” His brother, who had returned 
from sea, gave him four guineas; his kind hostess 
at Gloucester lent him enough to go to Bristol, and 
on his return, some persons he had never spoken 
to, and who he thought were his enemies, raised 
up supplies for his wants. These timely funds en- 
abled him to pay off debts which during his illness 
at Oxford he had contracted, and also to defray his 
expenses at the University, so that after an absence 
of nine months he was able to return to Oxford. 

In his diary, written during the happy days he 
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spent at Gloucester, he alludes to his daily habit of 
studying the Bible. “I got more true knowledge 
from reading the Book of God in one month, than 
I could ever have acquired from all the writings of 
men. Oh, what sweet communion had I daily; how 
often have I been carried out beyond myself when 
meditating in the fields!” He confesses to have 
received much light on the doctrines of free grace 
at this time, and the necessity of being justified by 
faith only. Some of his Oxford companions were 
much inclined to the ‘‘ mystic divinity” of the Mora- 
vian school, Whitefield says he found Burkitt’s and 
Henry’s Expositions of great service to him on this 
point. 
When he first returned to Gloucester he greatly 
desired to find employment similar to that he had 
-been accustomed to at Oxford, accordingly one 
morning he went to the county gaol, having received 
a letter froma friend at Oxford, informing him that 
one Pebworth, who had escaped from Oxford gaol, 
had been re-captured and lodged in the Gloucester 
prison. ‘As soon as I had received this letter,” he 
says, “I immediately went to the prison, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called me thither. I 
met with the person, and finding he and some others 
were willing to hear the word of God, I constantly 
read to, and prayed with, them every day I was in 
town.” 
At a subsequent visit to his friends at Gloucester 
Cc 
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in 1735, Whitefield became acquainted with Lady 
Selwyn, who lived near Gloucester ; and one day 
when Bishop Benson called, Lady Selwyn told him 
of George’s desire to enter the ministry, and in- 
terested herself so warmly in the matter as to 
induce the bishop to make further inquiries. A few 
days later, as George was returning from the cathe- 
dral prayers, “ thinking,” as he says, “of no such 
thing, one of the vergers called after me, and said 
the bishop desired to speak with me; I immediately 
turned back, considering within myself what I had 
done to deserve his lordship’s displeasure. When 
I came to the top of the palace stairs, the bishop 
took me by the hand, told me he was glad to see 
me, and bid me to wait a little till he had put off 
his habit, and he would return to me again. This 
gave me an opportunity of praying to God for his 
assistance, and adoring Him for his providence over 
me. At his coming again into the room, he told 
me he had heard of my character, liked my be- 
haviour at church; and inquiring my age, ‘ Not- 
withstanding,’ says he, ‘I have declared I would not 
ordain any one under three-and-twenty, yet I shall 
think it my duty to ordain you, whenever you 
come for holy orders.’ He then drew out his purse, 
and made me a present of five guineas,” 

He states in his diary that, from the first day he 
entered the University, he had high thoughts of 
the importance of the ministerial office, and next to 
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his hope of one day becoming a clergyman of the 
Church of England, his desire was that he might not 
enter into the service too soon. His scruples on 
this point led him to appeal to a worthy minister 
for advice; who wrote him word “that if St. Paul 
were then at Gloucester he believed St. Paul would 
ordain him.” 

It will be seen more particularly hereafter how 
readily Whitefield was influenced by impressions 
which he often attributed to the supernatural mani- 
festations of God’s will; and he mentions how his 
scruples on this point gave way in consequence of a 
dream he had, some time before his introduction to 
the Bishop of Gloucester. “ Before I conversed with 
his lordship,” he says in his diary, “long before I 
had the least prospect of being called before the 
bishop, I dreamed one night I was talking with him 
in his palace, and that he gave me some gold which 
seemed to sound again in my hand. Afterward this 
dream would often come into my mind ; and when- 
ever I saw the bishop at church, a strong persuasion 
would arise in my mind that I should very shortly go 
to him; I always checked it, and prayed to God to 
preserve me from even desiring that honour which 
cometh from man.” 

The next morning he waited upon the bishop, 
who received him very kindly, and promised to 
ordain him the next opportunity ; in the meantime 
his Oxford friends interested themselves on his be- 
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half, and, with a view to induce him to remain at 
Oxford, now that the Wesleys were gone to America,* 
they wrote to Sir John Phillips, a great friend ot 
the Oxford Methodists ; and although Sir John had 
never seen but only heard of him, he was prevailed 
upon to allow Whitefield £30 a year, if he would 
continue at the University. So he resolved to 
return to Oxford after his ordination, although his 
friends and relations at Gloucester did ali in their 
power to induce him to remain in that city and 
accept of an appointment which the bishop had 
promised. “Thad,” said the bishop, “ made pro- 
vision for you in two little parishes, but since you 
choose to be at Oxford, I am very well pleased; I 
doubt not but you will do much good.” 

Trinity Sunday at length arrived. “I arose 
early,” he says, “ and prayed over St. Paul’s Hpistle 
to Timothy, and more particularly over that pre- 
cept, ‘Let no one despise thy youth. When I 
went up to the altar I could think of nothing 
but Samuel standing a little child before the 
Lord.” 

At the bishop’s request, he read the Gospel for 
the day, and after the ordination he visited the 
prison, and read prayers to the prisoners. ‘ Oh, the 
unspeakable benefit,” he writes in his diary, “of 


* Messrs. John and Charles Wesley, with a party of six and 
twenty Moravians, embarked for America in 1735, The Wesleys 
returned the end of the following year, 
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reading to the poor, and exercising our talents while 
students at the University! Such previous acts are 
very proper to prepare us for the work of our Lord, 
and make us not unapt to teach in a more public 
manner.” 

When pressed to preach in the afternoon, he 
replied that he was unable, not having a sermon 
ready. His remarks on this are as follows :— 
‘© When I came to Gloucester for ordination, not- 
withstanding I strove and prayed for several days 
before, and had matter enough in my heart, yet I 
was so restrained that I could not compose anything 
at all ;—at last, in reading Henry upon the Acts of 
the Apostles, ‘ We assayed to go into Bithynia, but 
the Spirit suffered us not ;? and in Ezekiel, ‘Thou 
shalt be dumb, but when I speak unto thee, then 
shalt thou speak,’—this made my mind quite easy ; 
but next day (after ordination) waiting upon God to 
know what He would have me to do, these words, 
‘Speak out, Paul,’ came with great power to my 
soul. Immediately my heart was enlarged. God 
spake to me by his Spirit, and I was no longer 
dumb. I finished a sermon I had in hand, and 
began another with as much freedom as though I 
had been used to it for some years.” 

The following Sunday he preached his first 
sermon at St. Mary de Crypt in the afternoon, 
“Qn the Necessity and Benefit of Religious 
Society,” to a very crowded audience. He had 
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previously sent his first written sermon to a neigh- 
bouring clergyman to show him, he says, how 
unfit he was; his friend kept it a week and then 
returned it with a guinea, adding that he had 
divided the sermon into two parts, and preached 
it morning and evening to his own congrega- 
tion. 

The effects produced by his first effort in tho 
pulpit were such that a complaint was made to the 
bishop that he had driven fifteen persons mad with 
his first sermon; and the bishop’s reply was, that he 
“hoped the madness might not be forgotten before 
the next Sunday !”? 

Writing to his friend Hervey at Oxford, White- 
field gives the following characteristie account of 
his first sermon ;:—* Glory! glory! glory! be ascribed 
to an almighty, triune God. Last Sunday, in the 
afternoon, I preached my first sermon in the church 
of St. Mary de Crypt, where I was baptized, and also 
first received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: 
curiosity drew a large congregation ; the sight at 
first a little awed me; but I was comforted with 
a heartfelt sense of the Divine presence, and soon 
found the unspeakable advantage of having been 
accustomed to public speaking when a boy at school, 
and of exhorting and teaching the prisoners, and 
poor people at their private houses, whilst at the 
University: by these means I was kept from being 
daunted over much, Ag I proceeded I perceived 
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the fire kindled, till at last, though so young, and 
amidst a crowd of those who knew me in my infant, 
childish days, I trust I was enabled to speak with 
some degree of gospel authority ;—some few mocked, 
but most of those present seemed struck.” 

He returned to Oxford after remaining a week 
or ten days at Gloucester, and took his bachelor’s 
degree the week following. During his stay at the 
University he had only put his friends to the expense 
of twenty-four pounds; his good friend Bishop Ben- 
son gave him five guineas at parting, and his first 
quarter’s allowance from Sir John Phillips becoming 
due at the same time, he was thus enabled to pay 
his ordination expenses, and also those incidental to 
taking his degree. 

At Oxford he found plenty of work. Several 
small charity schools, supported by the Methodists, 
were put under his charge, and the daily visits to 
the prisoners in the gaol found him full employment. 
In the mean time he repaid his friends the money 
they had advanced. Writing to his early friend, 
Gale Harris of Gloucester, in October, he says, “I 
hope to send you, in a short time, two guineas to- 
wards paying for Mr. Henry’s Exposition. I wish 
I could spare more, but time will bring all things to 
pass.” A month later he writes again :—~ Here- 
with I send seven pounds to pay for Henry’s Com- 
mentary. Dear Squire Thorold lately made me a 
present of ten guineas, so that now I can send more 
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than I thought for. . . . In time I hope to pay the 
apothecary’s bill.” 

The year following (1737) he was at Bristol 
preaching to large congregations, ‘Quakers, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, all come to hear the Word 
preached,” he writes. One of his college friends had 
been appointed curate at the Tower in London, and, 
being called into Hampshire, Whitefield was invited 
to supply his place. “TI went,” he says, “in the 
stage-coach to London, August 4th, and the Sunday 
following preached at the Tower, and in the after- 
noon at Bishopsgate Church. As I went up the 
pulpit stairs, almost all seemed to sneer at me on 
account of my youth; but as I came down they 
showed me great tokens of respect, and made great 
inquiries who I was.” 

He remained two months in London, “ preaching 
to, and visiting, the soldiers in the Tower 3’—he also 
read prayers at Wapping Chapel occasionally, and 
preached at Ludgate Prison every Tuesday. The 
congregation at the Tower received him with 
favour, and the chapel was crowded on Sundays. 

After he had been about a month in town, he 
received letters from the Wesleys, giving glowing 
accounts of the work in Georgia, America 3; “and 
from this time,” he says, he “ longed to go abroad 
and help them in that province.” Another friend, 
the Rey. Mr. Kinchin, one of the “Oxford Metho- 
dists,” who had been appointed to the parish of 
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Dunmer, in Hampshire, now asked him to supply 
his place for a short time; and thither Whitefield 
shortly after went. “The parish of Dunmer,” he 
says, “consisted chiefly of poor and illiterate people, 
and my ‘ proud heart’ could not at first well brook it. 
I would have given all the world for one of my 
Oxford friends.” 

During his stay at Dunmer, an offer of a curacy 
was made him in London, but his thoughts had now 
been turned to Georgia;—at length Providence 
seemed to open his way in that direction. Charles 
Wesley had returned to London in order to pro- 
cure more labourers, and wrote earnestly beseeching 
him toleave England and join them; a few days 
later, John Wesley wrote to the same purpose. 
After drawing a graphic picture of the work, the 
latter says, “ Only Mr. Delamotte is with me, till 
God shall stir up the hearts of some of his servants 
who, putting their lives in his hands, shall come 
over and help us. What if thou art the man, Mr. 
Whitefield? Do you ask me what you shall have? 
Food to eat and raiment to put on;—a house 
to lay your head in, suchas your Lord had not, and 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” “ Upon 
reading this,” says Whitefield, “my heart leaped 
within me.” 

Many circumstances occurred to make his way 
clear. Mr. Kinchin, who had been elected Dean 
of Corpus Christi College, promised to take his 
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work at Oxford. Mr. Hervey had offered to go to 
Dunmer in his place. The prisoners would be 
looked after by Mr. Kinchin. “Mr. Wesley,” he 
says, ‘“was my dear friend; Georgia was an infant 
colony ; the government seemed to have its welfare 
at heart, and I had heard many Indians were near it. 
- + « « A voyage to sea would, in all probability, not 
do my constitution much hurt ;—these things being 
thoroughly weighed over and prayed over, I re- 
solved to embark for Georgia, and knowing I should 
never put my resolution into practice if I conferred 
with flesh and blood, I wrote to my relatives to 
inform them of my design.’ 

A few days later, Mr. Kinchin introduced Mr. 
Hervey to Dunmer, and Whitefield returned to 
Oxford to bid adieu to his friends. “On New Year’s 
day” (1738) he says:—*I went to Gloucester in 
order to hear the bishop’s opinion of the step; he 
approved of it ;—my relations were not so passive. 
My aged mother wept sore; others urged what 
pretty preferment I might have if I would stay at 
home ; but at length they grew quieter.” 

During his stay at Gloucester he began to grow 
popular as a preacher. Congregations grew larger, 
and the fact that he was going abroad drew crowds 
of those who had known him as a boy. about the 
streets, to listen to him. After remaining three 
weeks with his friends, he visited his brother at 
Bristol, Whilst there, he went one day to hear a 
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sermon at St. John’s Church, and during the 
singing of the psalm, the clergyman came to the 
pew where he was sitting, and asked him to preach. 
“ Having my notes about me,” he says, “I com- 
plied.” The next day I was asked to preach at 
St. Stephen’s, and on the following Sunday the 
news that I was to preach spread over the city, so 
that many of all denominations were obliged to 
return from the churches where I was invited for 
want of room.” The mayor and corporation also 
sent to ask him to preach before them; and many 
of the weekly lectures were undertaken by him. 

In March following he went to London, in order 
to wait upon the Georgia trustees, who received him 
very kindly; he was also introduced to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, 
who approved of his going abroad. He remained in 
London about three weeks, preaching very fre- 
quently; finding, however, that he would not be 
required to go abroad for some time, he accepted the 
invitation of the Rev. Sampson Harris to supply his 
place at Stonehouse in Gloucestershire ; where he 
says, “Iwas received with joy, and welcomed by 
the parishioners in my visits from house to house. 
Neither church or house could contain the people 
who came ;—one night was a time never to be for- 
gotten. It happened to lighten exceedingly. Ihad 
been expounding to many people, and some being 
afraid to go home, I thought it my duty to accom- 
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pany them. ... In my return to the parsonage- 
house, whilst others were rising from their beds, 
and affrighted almost to death to see the lightning 
run upon the ground; I and another, a poor but 
pious countryman, were in the field, praising, pray- 
ing to, and exulting in our God, and longing for 
that time when Jesus should be revealed from 
heaven in a ‘flame of fire.’ Hvery week the con- 
gregation increased, and on Ascension Day, when I 
left, many cried out, ‘ Whither thou goest, I will 
go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge.’ ”” 

On leaving Stonehouse, he paid another visit to 
Bristol. ‘‘ Multitudes,” he says, “came miles to 
hear me. . . . I preached about five times a 
week. Congregations grew larger and larger; some 
even hung upon the rails of the organ-loft, and it 
was with great difficulty I got into the reading-desk 
or pulpit.” Large offers of preferment were made 
to him, if he would give up going abroad. On one 
occasion, when preaching at the Abbey Church at 
Bath, upwards of one hundred and sixty pounds 
were collected for the poor of Georgia: people 
crowded about him there, and congregations were 
as much affected as at Bristol. About this time he 
published a sermon he had preached at Bristol.* 


* The following advertisement appeared in the August number 
of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1737:—“On the N ature and 
Necessity of our Regeneration or New Birth in Christ Jesus. In 
® sermon preached at Bristol, by George Whitefield, A.B. Printed 
for C. Rivington. Price 6d.” 
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This sermon,” he says, “under God, began the 
awakening at Gloucester, Bristol, and London.” It 
was “‘ On the Nature and Necessity of our Regene- 
ration or New Birth in Christ Jesus.” Later in the 
year he was again in London, where he purposed to 
remain until the time arrived for going to Georgia. 
“‘ Sweet was my retirement here,” he says, “and I 
now followed out my usual practice of reading and 
praying over the Word of God upon my knees; but 
my retirement was not of long duration, for invita- 
tions came in from the stewards and members of 
religious societies to preach on their behalf.” 


He now commenced that course of labour which. 


ended only with his life ;—a course unparalleled for 
the extraordinary amount of bodily and mental 
fatigue he underwent with apparent impunity. ‘The 
strain upon the system must have been enormous ; 
frequently would his friends implore him to spare 
himself, but he always returned the same answer, 
- ©T had rather wear out than rust out. No nestling, 
no nestling on this side eternity.” He usually 
began his Sunday labours at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, either at Cripplegate, St. Anne’s, or Foster 
Lane Churches. Congregations everywhere con- 
tinually increased; he frequently preached four 
times, and read prayers twice or thrice, on a Sunday, 
besides walking some ten or twelve miles to and fro 
in order to reach the different churches he was 
announced to preach at. During the week he 
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preached at Wapping Chapel and the Tower, Lud- 
gate and Newgate Prisons, and in many other 
churches where weekly lectures were kept up. 

In one of the newspapers of the day he was 
mentioned as “a young gentleman going volunteer 
to Georgia, who had preached at St. Swithin’s, and 
a collection was made afterwards of eight pounds 
instead of the usual ten shillings, three pounds of 
which were in halfpence.” This notice vexed him 
very much, and he sent a request to the editor that 
he would not put him any more into his newspaper. 
The answer he received was candid, at any rate: 
“Tam paid for doing it, and I will not lose two 
shillings for anybody.” 

Whitefield was now the most popular preacher of 
the day, and as such he was sought for whenever a 
collection was to be made. Applications were the 
more numerous and urgent in consequence of its 
becoming known that he was shortly to embark for 
America. So great was the crowd who attended on 
these occasions, that constables had to be stationed 
at the church-doors to keep order or prevent acci- 
dents, and thousands often went mney from the 
largest churches for want of room. ‘© They were,” 
he says, “all attention, and heard like people hear- 
ing for eternity.” 

During the three months he remained in London, 
he generally preached nine times a week :—‘ On 
Sundays, before daybreak,” says a contemporary, 
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“the streets were to be seen in a bustle with people 
going early in order to secure good places with lan- 
terns in their hands, and conversing with each other 
about the things of eternity.” 

Many of the clergy who at first had been his 
hearers and admirers now became angry. ‘Their 
~ own churches began to be badly attended, and the 
parishioners complained that the church was so 
crowded when he preached that there was no room 
for the regular congregation; others complained 
that the cushions were dirtied and the pews de- 
stroyed. The different churchwardens were at last 
appealed to, and a stop was consequently put to the 
week-day lectures in many churches; he was called 
by some ‘espns’ pickpocket,’ Re —e others said 
he made use of a “charm” to” get the people’s 
money. <A report in the meantime had got abroad 
that the Bishop of London intended to “ silence” 
him. Accordingly Whitefield waited on the bishop, 
who received him kindly, and said, “no report or 
complaint had been made; on the contrary, a 
clergyman had told him he had heard Whitefield 
preach a scriptural sermon.” Upon this I asked, 
says Whitefield, “for a licence to preach in his 
diocese, but he said it was not necessary, as I was 
going to Georgia.” 

Very shortly after, two clergymen who had fre- 
quently lent him their pulpits, sent to say they 
would do so no more unless he withdrew that part of 
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the ‘preface to his published sermon on Regenera- 
tion, wherein he expresses a wish “that others of 
his brethren would entertain their auditories oftener 
with discourses upon the new birth.” ‘This he re- 
fused to do, so they became his opposers. He also 
encountered opposition from his private friends 
because he continued to visit several Dissenters, 
to whose houses he was invited, and where he had 
frequently heard it said, “ that if the doctrine of the 
new birth and justification by faith were preached 
powerfully in the Church, there would be but few 
Dissenters in England.” 

He had, however, a few dear friends whose en- 
couragement in the midst of so much opposition 
was of great service, and from whom, he says, “I 
had much comfort; besides the Lord was pleased 
to be with me, and bless me from day to day. We 
began to set apart an hour every evening for 
prayer; once we spent a whole night in prayer 
and praise; and many a time at midnight and at 
one in the morning, after 1 have been wearied almost 
to death in preaching, writing, and conversation, 
and going from place to place, God has imparted 
new life to my soul on these occasions.” 

As the period for embarking drew nigh, the 
people, he says, “ pressed more eagerly and affec- 
tionately than ever upon me. All ranks gave vent 
to their feelings. Thousands and thousands of 
prayers were put up for me; they would run and 
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stop me in the alleys of the churches; hug me 
in their arms, and follow me with wishful looks.” 
At length, after having preached in many parts 
of London, and collected large sums of money for 
the various charities, besides obtaining for the poor 
of Georgia upwards of three hundred pounds, he 
left London in December, and sailed on board the 
“ Whittaker” for Savannah, 


CHAPTER III. 


Detays of one kind or other, together with contrary 
winds, prevented the vessel from reaching Gibraltar, 
where she had to call, until the 21st of January. 
Whitefield was accompanied by his brother and a 
Mr. Habersham, who at a subsequent period were 
employed in the colony unconnected with the orphan 
house. 

The accommodation on board was of a very 
limited character, and Whitefield with his friends 
preferred sleeping on deck whenever the weather 
permitted. There was a round-house on deck, and 
behind this they used to meet together for morning 
and evening prayers. 

The captain and passengers were not at first 
disposed to be friendly, but in the course of a few 
days they became more sociable, and even went go 
far as to propose that Whitefield should read prayers 
in the cabin morning and evening; this request he 
very gladly complied with, and continued the prac- 
tice during the voyage, occasionally concluding with 
a short sermon. 


When they arrived at Gibraltar, Whitefield 
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received a polite invitation from the governor to 
dinner ; the clergyman also called, and made him an 
offer of his pulpit. Thus he had an opportunity, 
when least expected, of speaking in his Master’s 
name to the inhabitants, among many of whom his 
name was already known and held in respect. 

He mentions in his diary, there were in the town 
two classes of professing Christians, who were known 
as the “new lights,” and the “ dark lanthorns.” , 
The vessel remained but a short time at Gibraltar, 
and they reached Savannah on the 7th of May, 1738, 
after a very pleasant though somewhat lengthy 
voyage. 

Georgia, the last of the colonies founded by 
England on the North American continent,* obtained 
its charter in the year 1732, in the reign of George 
II., principally through the exertions of James 
Oglethorpe, a member of Parliament, better known 
however as General Oglethorpe, the friend and 
companion of Doctor Johnson. 

Unlike the earlier colonies in North America, 
Georgia was not founded for commercial purposes. 
The terms of its charter expressly stated the 
object of the founders to be simply the benevolent 

* Virginia, the earliest of all the chartered colonies, owes its 
origin to Raleigh, in the days of Queen Elizabeth. The settlers 
belong chiefly to the Established Church. The state of New York 
was colonized by the Dutch, about the year’1609. Carolina ob- 


tained its charter in 1663, Pennsylvania in 1681; Maryland came 
next, and lastly Georgia, 
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and charitable purpose of providing a home for the 
destitute poor of England, which should serve also 
as a refuge for insolvent debtors. The persecutions 
in Germany by the Church of Rome also rendered 
it a safe asylum for many Protestants, who were 
driven from their native homes on account of their 
religion. 

One of the conditions of the charter stipulated 
that slavery was to be strictly prohibited. ‘ Slavery,” 
said Oglethorpe, “is against the gospel, as well as 
against the fundamental law of England.” He there- 
fore took care to introduce this as one of the first 
principles to be adopted. Another object very 
popular with Oglethorpe and his friends was the 
conversion of the Indians. With a view to this, as 
well as to provide for the religious wants of the new 
colonists, the efforts of several pious and energetic 
men were directed. Public opinion was roused on 
the subject, and at length the Wesleys and several 
other clergymen were prevailed upon to visit the 
colony. 

Oglethorpe was the first. governor appointed, 
and great efforts were made in England to support 
the undertaking. Shortly after obtaining the char- 
ter, he sailed with a number of the intended colo- 
nists, amounting to one hundred and sixteen persons. 
They reached Savannah, or rather the spot where 
that city now stands, without encountering any 
delay or difficulty 
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Oglethorpe set to work at once to carry out his 
three leading ideas, the cultivation of silk, the con- 
version of the Indians, and “no slavery.” 

During the first two years of its existence as a 
colony, Parliament voted upwards of thirty thousand 
pounds for its support, and everything was done to 
tempt over colonists from the mother country. In 
the third year of its formation the Wesleys arrived, 
followed shortly after by George Whitefield and 
several others, men who went with all the health 
and energy necessary for so arduous an undertaking. 

It is but anticipating a few brief years to relate 
the result of these schemes Oglethorpe had so much 
at heart. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all three, 
more or less, turned out failures, in the ordinary 
sense of that term. The cultivation of the silk- 
worm did not prosper, although a large amount of 
labour, skill, and capital combined were brought to 
bear upon it. The conversion of the Indians never 
assumed even a promising appearance, if the brief 
and successful efforts of Brainerd in the North, and 
a fow others, are excepted ; and as to slavery, it will 
be scen in the course of this work, that Whitefield 
himself, strange to say, became an advocate for it, 
and when permission was at length obtained for its 
introduction, he was one of the first to avail himself 
of it for his orphan house at Bethesda. 

The refuge Georgia offered to the persecuted 
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German Protestants was largely availed of, and 
this feature is perhaps the only one which may be 
said to have met with any degree of success. It is 
a remarkable proof of the hatred these persecutions 
produced at the time this charter was granted, and 
as indicative of the state of public opinion on the 
‘subject, that whilst the province or colony was de- 

)clared to be open to Jews of every nation, it was 
forbidden to Papists. 

Oglethorpe lived to see his favourite schemes 
terminate in failure; he remained eleven years in 
the colony as governor, and then left in sad dis- 
appointment, with a determination never to return. 
He resided chiefly in London during the subsequent 
forty years of his life, and survived to see his pro- 
vince severed from the mother country at the time 
of the revolution. He died in 1785. The popula- 
tion of Georgia at the outbreak of the revolution 
amounted to two millions and upwards, exclusive of 
the aborigines, 

On Whitefield’s arrival at Savannah, he was 
welcomed on shore by Mr. Delamotte, the person left 
in charge of the schools by John Wesley, and con-_ 
ducted to the parsonage house. 

It was now that he began to suffer from the 
effects of the voyage. During the last few days on 
board he had been attacked by low fever, which 
reduced him very much, so that he found himself on 
his arrival unable to preach on the following Sun- 
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day; he attempted to read the prayers but was 
obliged to discontinue, and had to retire from the 
desk feeling weak and faint. A few days of quiet 
rest on shore, however, soon restored him to his 
usual health and spirits. 

His first object on recovery was to pay a visit to 
the German settlement of the persecuted Saltz- 
burgers, a few miles from Savannah, called Ebenezer. 
He gives a very interesting account of the people 
and their place of residence. He found them settled 
in a pleasant country, their lands everywhere in 
excellent cultivation, having, in fact, the best crops 
in the colony ; great order and industry prevailed 
everywhere. They were permitted to have their 
own laws and rulers; all disputes were settled in 
the most primitive fashion by two of their own 
clergymen chosen for that purpose, whom they 
looked up to more as fathers than as magistrates : 
implicit obedience invariably followed their deci- 
sion. 

They had an orphan house, conducted after the 
model of the one at Glaucha in Saxony, founded by 
Professor Franke. It was upon this plan Whitefield 
commenced his orphan house’a year or two later. 
There were seventeen children present in the house 
under the care of a widow lady, on the occasion of 
Whitefield’s visit. ‘ WhenI came,” he writes, “ one 
of the ministers called the orphans before me, and 
catechized and exhorted them to give God thanks for 
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his good providence towards them ; then prayed with 
them and made them pray after him ; after this they 
sang a psalm, and at the close the little lambs shook 
me by the hand, and so we parted.” 

Whitefield had come over to supply the place of 
John Wesley, who occupied the position of incum- 
bent at the parish church of Savannah. Circum- 
stances of an unpleasant nature had occurred which 
induced Wesley to leave the colony.* He had suc- 
ceeded in finding a successor in Whitefield, of whose 
piety and zeal he was well assured from previous 
intimacy, both at Oxford and London. 

On Whitefield’s arrival at Savannah, he com- 
menced preaching and visiting the sick in the 
parish; he also visited such as had leisure to hear 
him read and expound the Scriptures, a practice he 
had begun before leaving England. 

‘The orphan house scheme became developed in 
his own mind during the four months he remained at 
Savannah ; and from the example of the neighbour. 
ing Saltzburgers arose the desire to establish a 
similar one for the benefit of poor orphans. 

The example also of Professor Franke, of whose 


* The circumstances alluded to are as follows :—During Wes- 
ley’s stay at Savannah, a niece of the chief magistrate, Miss Sophia 
Canston, fell in love with him, but, by the advice of the Moraviens, 
he declined to marry her. She then married a Mr. Williamson, 
and soon after this event, Wesley refused to admit her to the com- 
munion, upon which her husband indicted him for defamation. The 
affair was never brought to an issue, but it led to the withdrawal 
of Weasley from the colony in 1737, 
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marvellous success in Germany he had recently read 
an account, had increased in him a great desire to do 
likewise. It was with the view to set this scheme on 
foot that he decided on returning to England, after 
a brief stay of little more than four months in the 
colony. It was also necessary, in order to confirm 
his position as chosen pastor at Savannah, to which 
position the parishioners had appointed him, that he 
should return to England to obtain priest’s orders. 
“ Accordingly,” as he writes in his journal, “on 
Sunday, August 27, after earnest prayer and con- 
sultation, finding it was necessary to go to England 
to get priest’s orders, and to raise contributions for 
an orphan house, I preached a farewell sermon, to 
the great grief of my parishioners, whose hearts 
were very full, About four o’clock I went into the 
boat; a great number of people came to the bluff to 
wish me a good voyage and a speedy return.” 

He sailed from Charleston in a small schooner 
called the “Mary,” on the 6th of September. 
During the voyage they met with contrary winds, 
which detained them a considerable time, and on 
one occasion they encountered a tremendous gale. 
“Nota dry place,” he says, “was to be found in 
all the ship; even the captain’s quarters were no 
better off, and as to mine, the waves broke in upon 
me two or three times—all was terror and confusion 
—the fresh provisions were nearly all spoiled by 
the sea water, or washed overboard ; this latter was 
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a most unfortunate loss. The supply of fresh water 
was nearly exhausted, and by the middle of October 
we were put on an allowance of a quart a day. 
This had to be reduced to a pint a few days later, 
and having nothing but salt provisions left, the 
thirst we suffered from this stinted supply was very 
oppressive, so much so as to prevent us from eating 
much for fear of it.” On the 9th of November they 
were reduced to the daily allowance of an ounce or 
two of salt beef, a pint of muddy water, and “a cake 
made of the skimmings of the pot.” 

At length, about the middle of November, to the 
great joy of passengers and crew, they came in view 
of the coast of Ireland, and shortly after reached 
Limerick harbour, having been in considerable danger 
for several weeks, during which, Whitefield says, he 
scarcely took his clothes off, but slept upon deck 
on a sailor’s chest, covered with his buffalo skin. 

This was but a bad beginning, and to most men 
would have been enough to prevent them ever going 
to sea again. Whitefield, however, was not a man 
to be deterred from his purpose, wherever he deemed 
the path of duty lay, as will be seen in the subse- 
quent voyages he made during the succeeding two- 
and-thirty years of his life. 

The warm-hearted reception he met with on 
shore at “the strong castle” of Mr. McMahon, 
which, he says, “was opened to receive him,” 
proved very acceptable in his exhausted condition, 
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The next morning his kind host furnished him with 
horses for himself and servant, and he left for Dub- 
lin, where he arrived on the 21st of November, 
reaching London a few days later. 

On his arrival in London, he had an interview 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London, who gave him a favourable reception, 
and approved of his appointment to the church 
at Savannah, and of the orphan house scheme in 
Georgia. During his. absence many of the clergy 
had become hostile, and he now found but few pul- 
pits wherein he could preach as formerly. That 
part of his conduct which had given greatest offence 
was his violation of church discipline, in going from 
house to house among his friends, and at their re- 
quest expounding the Scriptures, a practice unheard 
of before, and one not to be tolerated or permitted 
under any circumstances if they could prevent it ; 
consequently, when Whitefield returned from Ame- 
rica, he was for nearly a month in London without 
being permitted to occupy a pulpit. 

Perhaps had this irregularity been confined only 
to Whitefield, whose zeal and energy were known 
and respected, this hostility would not have sprung 
up, but during his absence many others had adopted 
the practice, sothat it had now become general. 
The Wesleys were conspicuously prominent in the 
matter ; large buildings were taken for the express 
purpose, in consequence of the great numbers who 
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came ;* one was in Fetter Lane, and known as the 
Foundry ; another of these meetings, which now 
began to be spoken of under the name of “ Religious 
Societies,” was held in a house in Redcross Street : 
it was at the latter society Whitefield mentions his 
first engaging in extempore prayer in public. The 
Fetter Lane society, however, was the first, and 
long continued to be the largest gathering.t There 
Whitefield frequently went during this period of his 
enforced silence; on one occasion he mentions 
spending the whole night in prayer and praise, in 
company with several others. 

It may be well to note the causes as they come 
before us, which gradually led the Whitefields and 
the Wesleys of the last century into that course of 
open variance with the Church of England which 
ultimately brought about that great divergence of 
opinion known and distinguished in our own 
day as dissent, or rather it should be said modern 
dissent, in contra-distinction to that very limited 
amount of it which existed previous to their 
advent. { 


* It was at one of these societies, which met at Aldersgate Street, 
that, according to John Wesley, his own conversion occurred, at a 
meeting to which he had gone very unwillingly, in May, 1738. 

+ Lady Huntingdon was a constant attendant at Fetter Lane at 
this time. 

f Some notion may be formed of the little hold dissent had 
on the people of this country, from the fact that Bolingbroke, 
with the view to crush it entirely, was able, in the year 1714, to 
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Its origin, as will be seen, had nothing at all in 
it hearing upon doctrinal teaching. It was simply a 
development of the aggressive system, of which these 
men, and Whitefield especially, may be said to have 
been the authors. 

It has generally been the misfortune of the Church 
of England that whenever it has pleased the great 
Head of the invisible Church to grant unto her mem- 
bers times of revival and refreshing, the majority of 
her clergy have ever been the first to check and 
discourage the movement, crying down as enthusiasm 
and disorder everything that had warmth and life in 
it: on these occasions the laity have been often in 
advance of the clergy ; and have not only led the 
way, but have even had to bear the opposition of 
the latter. 

If, as in the days of Whitefield and Wesley, the 
voice of public opinion was not sufficiently or 
decidedly pronounced in their favour, such men had 
no alternative but that of becoming irregular, or 
remaining passive and silent. They were not the 
men to follow this latter course, and dissent was 
the consequence. 
have the Schism Act passed, which enjoined that “no person in Great 
Britain should keep a public or private school who had not sub- 
scribed to conform to the Church of England, and obtained a licence 
from the bishop ; and that no such licence should be granted unless 
the person produced a certificate of his having received the 


sacrament according to the communion of the Church of England 
within the last year.” 
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If, on the contrary, public opinion proved too 
powerful, a wiser policy, the policy of acquiescence, 
was adopted; not from conviction, however, but 
more frequently from expediency. During the last 
quarter of a century the latter has been the pre- 
vailing phase, consequently this stigma of “ dissent” 
has been getting out of fashion in the church. 
Yet it is not a little curious, that the practice of 
only a century ago which then so scandalized the 
clergy, grew out of an act of their own. In exclud- 
ing such men as Whitefield and Wesley from their 
pulpits, they deprived a great number of anxious, 
awakened, and distressed persons of spiritual con- 
solation from those whom they considered could 
alone give it. What was the result? Open air 
preaching and private expositions, which soon led to 
chapels and dissent. 

That a hundred years later, or little more, a 
bishop of the Established Church, in London, in his 
own diocese, could be seen some fine Sabbath after- 
noon, in a thronged neighbourhood, setting an exe 
ample of this sort, preaching in the open air from 
the outside of an omnibus, is a fact, which, whilst it 
reflects honour upon the one, reads atthe same time 
a lesson of wisdom and forbearance to all in eccle- 
siastical authority who desire to check wholesome 
and useful changes whenever they become necessary. 

Whitefield’s first sermon after his return was 
preached in Great St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate 
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Street, on behalf of the persecuted exiles of Saltz- 
burg, in whom he had felt so much interested during 
his visits at Ebenezer in Georgia, and a collection 
amounting to thirty-five pounds was made towards 
enabling them to build a church. This was in Janu- 
ary, 1739. The next day he started for Oxford, 
where he took priest’s orders, and immediately 
came back to London. It was his anxious desire 
to return soon to Georgia, but how to get pulpits in 
order to preach and collect funds for the intended 
orphan home was the difficulty, in the face of the 
combined opposition he everywhere met with from 
the incumbents and rectors of parishes. The Rev. 
Mr. Broughton, of Great St. Helen’s, who gave him 
the first opportunity of preaching since his return 
from America, had obtained the appointment of after- 
noon lecturer through the influence of Whitefield, 
previous to his going abroad. It was, therefore, an 
act of grateful remembrance which induced him to 
offer his pulpit, the consequences of which he was 
not altogether surprised at, for he said that it was 
to Whitefield he owed the appointment, and no 
matter what was the result personally to himself, 
Whitefield should preach. Mr. Broughton was very 
shortly after deprived of the lectureship. 

His great friend and patron, the Bishop of 
Gloucester, still continued kind, and when he and 
John Wesley waited by invitation upon the bishop, 
he gave them a handsome contribution for Georgia. 

4 
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Before leaving London, he succeeded in obtaining 
the use of the pulpits of St. George’s im the Hast 
and of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, where he 
preached on behalf of the intended orphan house 
with satisfactory pecuniary results. 

In February Whitefield went to Bristol, to find 
nearly all the churches now closed against him. At 
St. Mary Redcliffe he was informed that no admis- 
sion to the pulpit without special permission from 
the Chancellor was to be allowed to him, and a para- 
graph appeared in the Bristol papers that “the Rev. 
George Whitefield, who had set the town on fire, 
was now gone to kindle a flame in the country.” 

A pamphlet also appeared against his sermons 
on Regeneration, and some families who had per- 
mitted their houses to be used by Whitefield and 
Wesley for the purpose of expounding the Scrip- 
tures, were threatened with prosecutions by their 
parish ministers unless they desisted ; but White- 
field and Wesley cared for none of these things; 
the more they were opposed the more were they 
emboldened by the results which accompanied their 
efforts. 

In about a fortnight after his arrival in Bristol 
every pulpit was closed to him, except the one at 
Newgate, where the jailer was his friend, and per- 
mitted him to preach to the prisoners; but the 
mayor interfering, this door, like the rest, was soon 
closed 
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In this dilanma, he waited upon the Chancellor, 


who demanded from him by what authority he 
preached in the diocese without the bishop’s licence. 
“I told him,” says Whitefield, “I thought that 
custom had grown obsolete. The Chancellor then 
read over to me that part of the Ordination Service 
which forbids any minister preaching in a private 
house, and demanded of me what I had to say to 
that? I observed that these canons did not belong 
to professed ministers of the Church of England. 
He said they did. I said, ‘There is a canon which 
forbids all dergymen to, ent taverns and 
at cards. Why is not that putin execution?” He 
replied, ‘ Why does not some one complain of them, 
and then I would? I am resolved, sir,’ he added, 
‘if you preach or expound anywhere in this diocese 
till you have a licence, I will first suspend you, 
and then excommunicate you’ And so we 
2 

Upon this, Whitefield wrote a statement of the 
conversation to the bishop, whose reply must have 
been satisfactory, for a few days later Whitefield 
again went to the Chancellor and showed him the 
bishop’s letter. “I asked him why he did not 
write to the bishop according to promise. He said 
he was to blame for not doing so. I then insisted 
on his proving I had preached false doctrine, and 
reminded him of his threat to excommunicate me, 
but he would have me think he had said no such 
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thing, and confessed he had neither heard me preach 
or read any of my writings.” 

Before going to America, his friends, with a 
view to dissuade him, said, ““What need to go 
abroad? have we not Indians enough at home? If 
you have a mind to convert Indians, there are col- 
liers enough in Kingswood” (near Bristol). “ Find- 
ing,” he says, “that the pulpits are denied me, and 
the poor colliers are ready to perish for lack of 
knowledge, I went to them, and preached on a 
mount to upwards of two hundred. Blessed be 


God, that the ice is now broken, and I have now 
taken the field.’’* 


“T thought it might be doing the service of my 


* It was during this year that John Wesley openly joined White- 
field at Bristol in preaching the gospel in the open air. Itisa 
mistake to suppose, as many do, that Wesley first set this example. 
The following extract from Wesley’s journal is conclusive on this 
point :—“ In the evening I reached Bristol, and met Mr. Whitefield 
there. I could scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange way 
of preaching in the fields, of which he set me the example on Sun 
day, having been all my life, till very lately, so tenacious of every 
point relating to decency and order, that I should have thought the 
saving of souls almost a sin ifit had not been in a church. . . , 
My brother Charles would scarce hear the mention of it, till appeal- 
ing to the oracles of God, he received these words as spoken to 
himself, ‘Son of man, behold I take from thee the desire of thince 
eyes.’ Our other brethren continuing to dispute, we at length all 
agreed to decide it by Zot, and by this it was determined that I 
should go.” 

The first example of lay-preachers is that of a Mr. Bowers, who, 
one day, after George Whitefield had been preaching in Islington 
churchyard, stood up and addressed the assembly, although strongly 
urged by Charles Wesley to desist. 
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Creator, who had a mountain for his pulpit, and the 
heavens for his sounding-board: and who, when 
the gospel was refused by the Jews, sent his ser- 
vants into the highways and hedges.” 

The news soon spread, and on the next occa- 
sion when he went among them upwards of ten 
thousand were assembled. The trees and hedges 
were crowded with the poor fellows: it was on a 
week-day, and their black faces and soiled clothes 
bespoke the nature of their labour. Whitefield says, 
« All was hush; I spoke for an hour, and so loud 
that all, I was told, couldhear. Having'no righteous- 
ness of their own to renounce, they were glad to 
hear of a Jesus who was a friend to publicans and 
sinners, and came not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners to repentance. 

“‘The first discovery of their being affected was 
to see the white gutters made by their tears, which 
plentifully fell down their black cheeks as they came 
out of their coal-pits. Hundreds and hundreds of 
them were soon brought under deep convictions, 
which, as the event proved, happily ended in a sound 
and thorough conversion.” 

“Hearing,” he says, “shortly after that the 
colliers were desirous of having a school-house, and 
willing to subscribe towards it, I went and dined 
with some of them, and we. collected above 
twenty pounds in cash, and forty pounds more 
promised. 
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“ Before I left, the colliers, unknown to me, had 
prepared a hospitable entertainment, and were very 
forward for me to lay the first stone. At length I 
complied; I laid a stone, and then kneeled down 
and prayed God that the gates of hell might not 
prevail against our design. The colliers said a 
hearty Amen, and after a word of exhortation I took 
my leave, promising that I would come amongst 
them again if ever God should bring me back from 
Georgia to England.” 

The churches in Bristol being closed to him, and 
people hungering and thirsting after the Word of 
God, what was he to do? He did not hesitate a 
moment, but wherever there was an opening or an 
opportunity he was ready to go forth in his Master’s 
name: nor had he to wait long ; in March he was to 
be found boldly preaching at a large open space 
called the Bowling Green. ‘“‘ God will work,” he 
writes, ‘‘and who shall hinder? Iam shut out of 
the prison, and my sister’s room was not large 
enough for a fourth part who came on Sunday morn- 
ing; but God put it into the hearts of some gentle- 
men to lend me a large bowling green, where J 
preached to about five thousand people.” 

Two other spots in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
were also chosen, Hanham and Rose Green: at 
these three places Whitefield addressed vast num- 
bers every Sunday during the remainder of his stay. 
One Sunday in July, in particular, he mentions 
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preaching early in the morning to about ten thou- 
sand at the Bowling Green ; and at eleven, to about 
the same number at Hanham; and, again, at seven 
in the evening, to upwards of twenty thousand at 
Rose Green.* 

‘To behold such crowds standing together, for 
hours wrapped,” as he describes it, “in such an 
awful silence, and to hear the echoes of their smging 
run from one end of them to the other, was very 
solemn and striking.’ His powerful voice was 
heard by all. Many people came on a Sunday in 
carriages and on horseback from a distance to attend 
upon these stated services. Sometimes between 
twenty and thirty carriages would be drawn up 
around him. Bristol, in those days, was already 
noted for its manufacture of glass, and in the yards 


* The “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1739 has the following :— 
“The Rey. George Whitefield has been wonderfully laborious and 
successful, especially among the poor prisoners in Newgate, and the 
rude colliers of Kingswood, preaching every day to large audiences 
visiting and expounding to religious societies. On Saturday, 18th 
March instant, he preached at Hanham Mount to 6000 persons. In 
the evening he removed to the Common : it was crowded with so 
great a multitude of coaches, foot and horsemen, that they covered 
three acres, and were computed at 20, 000.... April 17, Rev. G, 
Whitefield left Gloucester, and preached at the Bowling Green, Chel- 
tenham. The next morning, from the Market-cross, Evesham, before 
the Mayor and Corporation. The 25th he arrived in London by way 
of Oxford, where he was prohibited preaching by the Vice-Chancellor, 
On the 27th he preached on a tomb in Islington Churchyard, being 
denied the pulpit. Sunday he preached at Moorfields; in the after- 
noon on Kennington Common.” 
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of these glass-houses he collected a number of the 
workmen; “men for the most part,” he said, “ who 
neither feared God nor regarded man.” Here he 
frequently preached for hours on the summer 
evenings. 

The Bristol poor-house was another scene of 
his labours. “One Saturday morning,” he says, 
“after a sermon at the poor-house, I collected for 
the intended orphan house, and the poor people so 
loaded my hat with their mites that I wanted help 
to collect. The cheerfulness with which they gave 
was inexpressible, and the many prayers they 
joined with their alms I hope will lay a good foun- 
dation for the house intended to be built,’’ 

When he went to take his leave of one of the 
religious societies which met in Baldwin Street, the 
crowd was so great as to prevent him approaching 
the house. A ladder, however, was procured, and 
he had to climb over the tiling of an adjoining house 
before he could get at the door, 


CHAPTER IV. 


On leaving Bristol he set off to pay a farewell visit 
to his native city, Gloucester. One church, St. 
Nicholas, remained open to him, and an immense 
congregation collected to hear him preach on the 
Wednesday after his arrival. 

A new complaint now arose ; it was said that he 
kept the people from following their business, con- 
sequently the clergyman closed the church and 
refused the use of the pulpit any more on the week- 
days. “Ye are idle, ye are idle, say the Pharaohs 
of this generation,” was Whitefield’s reflection on the 
matter. The churches being closed, he got permis- 
sion from the authorities to make use of the 
“boothall,” or county court where the judges sat. 
At this place, and in his brother’s field when the 
weather permitted, he continued during his stay to 
address the many thousands who assembled to 
hear him. 

It is related that among those who came to hear 
him was an old dissenting minister, of the name of 
Cole, who had been for many years minister of one of 
the chapels in the city. This Mr. Cole Whitefield, 
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when a boy, had been taught to ridicule; and 
one day when some one asked him what business he 
would be of, Whitefield replied, “I will be a 
minister ; but I will take care never to tell stories (or 
anecdotes) in the pulpit, like old Cole.” This say- 
ing was told to Mr. Cole, who remembered it; and 
on one of these occasions, when Whitefield, whose 
addresses were interspersed with frequent anec- 
dotal illustrations, happened to tell some “ story,” 
Cole said to him after the sermon was over, “I find 
that young Whitefield can now tell stories as well 
as old Cole.” He was much affected by Whitefield’s 
preaching, and invariably made it a point to be pre- 
sent whenever the opportunity occurred ; and was so 
humble that, said Whitefield, “he used to subscribe 
himself my curate, and went about, preaching after 
me in the country from place to place: but one 
evening, whilst preaching, he was struck with death, 
and then asked for a chair to lean on till he con- 
cluded his sermon, when he was carried upstairs, 
and died. O blessed God! if it be thy holy will, may 
my exit be like his.” His prayer was heard: but 
this is anticipating events. To proceed :— 

From Gioucester he visited Wales, accompanied 
by his friend Seward. At Cardiff he was intro- 
duced to Howeil Harris, who had succeeded the 
Rev. Griffith Jones, a revival preacher in the princi- 
pality, through whose instrumentality a remarkable 
awakening had begun some years before. 
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His successor, Howell Harris, of whom White- 
field speaks as “a burning and a shining light,” 
was about five-and-twenty when this introduction 
took place. Harris’s career was somewhat remark- 
able: during the last ten years he had been occupy- 
ing himself as an itinerant preacher in the towns 
and villages of his native district with great success. 
Of inflexible courage, great zeal, and undoubted 
piety, he had, since the year he left Oxford (1735), 
been in seven counties preaching the gospel, in 
fields or houses, from the tops of old walls, on a 
table, or wherever he could: he was persecuted by 
the local authorities, constables were sent to ap- 
prehend him, he was threatened with prosecutions ; 
but opposition served only to make him bolder in 
his Master’s service. At wakes, fairs, in ale-houses, 
he was to be found imploring perishing, dying, 
immortal souls to listen to the message of the 
gospel of peace; and many and frequent were the 
conversions that followed his path wherever he 
went. He had entered college with the view of 
becoming a clergyman, but after a short residence 
at Oxford was so disgusted with the immoralities he 
saw that he returned home, refusing to continue 
there any longer. “And this was the man,” says 
Whitefield, “who was twice refused ordination, 
though every way qualified. When I saw him my 
heart was knit closely to him, and I wanted to 
catch some of his fire,” 
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These two kindred spirits thus brought together, 
soon drew thousands to listen to the word preached. 
They visited Cardiff, Abergavenny, Pontypool, 
Trellech, Chepstow, and several other places in 
these districts, Whitefield preaching in English, and 
Harris in Welsh. 

Their first application on arriving at any town 
or village was for the use of the church, which was 
now everywhere invariably refused. Under these 
circumstances they were not very particular in the 
choice of a spot to preach from. A horse-block oppo- 
site the inn-door, if there was one, afforded them an 
excellent “ready-made pulpit,” or if the weather 
were unfavourable, the large public room of the inn 
or ale-house would suffice. Sometimes, the cross in 
the market-place, a churchyard, or a table placed 
under a large tree, if nothing better could be ob- 
tained, would be made to answer their purpose. 

At Abergavenny a friend’s garden was used; and 
at Cardiff, the town-hall was obtained through Mr. 
Seward’s influence, from the judge’s desk of which, 
Whitefield addressed his hearers: during his dis- 
course “ some,” says Whitefield, “were pleased to 
trail a dead fox and hunt it in the hall, but my 
voice prevailed.” 

This little tour gave him great encouragement 
and satisfaction; he found the people everywhere 
prepared on the whole to receive the gospel. 

He speaks with warmth and admiration of Mr. 
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Griffith Jones, through whose instrumentality fifty 
charity schools had been established, without. any 
settled visible fund. ‘People,’ he remarks, 
“think nothing of coming twenty miles to hear a 
sermon,” 

Returned from the Welsh “ circuit,” as he always 
called his country tours, he next paid a visit to 
Bath, but in great weakness from over-exertion. 
““ When the hour being come for my preaching,” he 
says, “I went, weak and languid as I was, depend- 
ing on the Divine strength. About four or five 
thousand, high and low, rich and poor, were met to 
hear. As I went along I observed many to scoff, 
and when I got upon the table to preach (for the 
church was refused him), many laughed, but before 
I had finished prayer all was hushed and silent; 
and ere I had concluded my discourse, God, by his 
Word, seemed to impress a great awe upon their 
minds. Men may say what they please,” he con- ° 
tinued, “ but there is something in this foolishness ° 
of preaching which when attended with divine ° 
energy will make the most stubborn heart to bend. 
or break. ‘Is not my word like fire, saith the . 
Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces ??” 

At Basingstoke, the next place he was to preach 
at, he says, “languid and weary I went to the inn, 
and lay down upon the bed, but was soon refreshed 
with the news that the landlord, one of whose 
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children was wrought upon when I was here last, 
would not let me stay under his roof. Upon which I 
immediately rose, and went to another inn; but the 
people made a mock of both me and my friends as 
we passed along, and rockets were thrown around 
the door. It was now near eight o’clock, and too 
late to preach. . . . . Iveceived a letter from 
the mayor forbidding me to preach. ‘Be pleased,’ I 
said to him in my reply, ‘to be as careful to have the 
public peace preserved at the assembly’ (it was the 
annual races) ‘ to-morrow, or I shall rise up against 
youat the Great Day, and be a swift witness against 
your partiality !’? The mayor replied in a note, ‘ Your 
appearance against me at the Day of Judgment, I 
must own, is a terrible thing, and may serve as a 
bugbear for children or people of weak minds ;’ to 
which I replied, ‘Does Mr. Mayor do well to be 
angry? alas! what evil have I done? your appre- 
hending my meetings to be unlawful does not make 
them so.’” 

Accordingly, he went into a field lent him for 
the purpose, and although threatened that he 
should not leave it alive, he preached there, and 
met with but little interruption. 

The day following he visited the race-course, 
and mounted a stage where cudgel-players were 
exercising their vocation. ‘ Have you heard,” he 
writes, in a letter to a friend, “how I preached upon 
the stage among the cudgel-players at Basingstoke, 
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and got a blow?” Far from being discouraged by 
such usage, he remarks a few days later in a letter, 
“ever since He learned me to suffer a little reproach 
for his name’s sake at Basingstoke, He has caused 
me to rejoice with exceeding great joy. Oh! pray 
that my zeal may be always tempered with truo 
Christian prudence. A trying time is, perhaps, at 
hand; oh, that I may be found faithful! Iam blind, 
I am a child, I know nothing; I only desire the 
whole will of God may be done in and by me.” 

He proceeded to visit Cirencester, Pershore, 
Evesham, and Tewkesbury in succession. Being 
refused the pulpit at Cirencester, he attended public 
worship in the church, and afterwards preached 
in a field near the town to about three thousand 
people. At Randwick, a village seven miles from 
Gloucester, he was permitted to preach in the church. 
It was quite full, and there were besides about two 
thousand assembled in the churchyard, who resorted 
to a novel expedient in order to hear him; “they 
removed,” he says, “the window that was behind 
the pulpit, and so had the conveniency of hearing.” 

Both at Tewkesbury and Evesham he was much 
opposed by the authorities. Mr. Seward’s friends 
resided at Hvesham, and Whitefield preached to a 
large congregation in Mr. Seward’s yard. When 
leaving, upwards of a hundred and twenty of his 
hearers accompanied him on the road to Tewkesbury. 

He had previously been threatened by the 
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constables, and warned not to preach at the latter 
place: on his arrival he found the streets crowded 
with people from all parts, waiting for him, well 
knowing that no amount of intimidation would ever 
deter him from carrying out his intention to preach. 
They adjourned to a neighbouring field near the 
town, where Whitefield addressed a congregation of 
nearly six thousand, no attempt being made on the 
part of the authorities to interfere. 

Matters turned out much more agreeably at Per- 
shore than he expected; the church was lent him, 
and the incumbent not only attended himself, but 
thanked him at the conclusion for the sermon, at 
the same time giving him an invitation to preach 
there again. Many of the principal inhabitants also 
invited him to their houses. 

At Cheltenham, the bowling-green belonging to 
the Plough Inn was offered him to preach in; 
and this accomplished, he next decided on paying a 
visit to Oxford, where he was soon made to feel the 
change which had come over those in authority at 
the University. Asif anxious to make up for lost 
time and neglected opportunities, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was not long in availing himself of this oppor- 
tunity to let the undergraduates know his views. 
Whitefield’s first visit was to one of the religious 
meetings which many of the collegians were now in 
the habit of coming to, and which on this occasion 
happened to be held in the rooms of one of his 
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friends. The Vice-Chancellor, being on the watch, 
soon heard of it and sent for Whitefield, when the 
following dialogue took place :— 

“Have you, sir,” said the Vice-Chancellor, “a 
name in any book here ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir, but I intend to take it out soon.” 

“ Yes, and you had better take yourself out too, 
or otherwise I will lay you by the heels. What do 
you mean going about alienating the people’s affec- 
tions from their proper pastors? If you ever come 
again in this manner, I will lay you first by the 
heels, and then these shall follow.” “ Upon this,” 
says Whitefield, “he turned his back and went 
away. I desired the brethren to join in prayer, and 
so we parted.” 

At Bedford he met the Rey. Mr. Rogers, who 
like himself had been thrust out for speaking of 
“justification by faith and the new birth.” Mr. 
Rogers had been “(shut up in prison,”? but thou- 
sands flocked to hear him, and he had now turned 
field preacher. Whitefield preached from “ Mr. 
Rogers’s pulpit,” namely, the windmill stairs, to a 
congregation of three thousand people, and also to 
a like number at Northampton, where he was 
courteously received by Dr. Doddridge. Whilst 
here he preached fromthe “ Starting-post ” on the 
race-course. 

At Hertford, which was the next place he visited, 
he found the town in a state of great excitement, 
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in expectation of hearing him. Having addressed the 
multitude on the common, he then rode to Hitchin, 
and preached in the market-place, standing upon 
a table; but the churchwardens set the bells ring- 
ing to drown his voice; so Whitefield and his 
friends went to the fields, and there he finished 
his discourse: he rode to London the same 
evening. 

There remained one friendly clergyman in the 
neighbourhood of London, the vicar of Islington, 
who invited him to preach in his church, and he 
went accordingly. But during the service the 
churchwardens came to the pew he was sitting in, 
and demanded his licence to preach. He therefore 
for “peace sake” declined to go into the pulpit, 
and after Communion Service went instead into 
the churchyard, and preached there to the congre- 
gation who had assembled round him. The next 
day he went again and preached in the same spot 
from the text, “Neither against the temple nor 
against Cesar have I done anything, and yet I am 
cast out and reviled as an evil-doer, but the Scrip- 
ture must be fulfilled: If they have persecuted me 
they will persecute you.” 

A week later he again visited Islington church- 
yard, and preached to a greater congregation than 
ever; and in the evening, being invited, he went to 
a friend’s house at Dowgate Hill, to expound the 
Scriptures ; “but when he came to the door, no less 
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than two or three thousand persons were gathered 
round it,” and he was obliged to stand upon the 
- window-sill’ and preach to them in the street. 
“Surely it is high time,” he remarks, “on every 
account, to take to the field.” 

His first appearance in Moorfields and Ken- 
nington Common was on the last Sunday in April 
of this year (1739). He writes in his diary at this 
time: ‘Began to get more vile this day, for I 
preached to an exceeding great multitude at Moor- 
fields, and at five in the evening at Kennington 
Common, about two miles from London, where 
upwards of twenty thousand people were supposed 
to be present.” 

Gillies, in his “Life of Whitefield,” says :— 
“© Whitefield went in between two of his friends, 
who by the pressure of the crowd were soon parted 
from him, and were obliged to leave him at the 
mercy of the rabble; but these instead of hurting 
found a lane for him, along which he was carried 
to the middle of the fields, where a table had been 
placed, which was broken in pieces by the crowd, 
and afterwards back again to the wall that then 
- parted the upper and lower Moorfields ; from whence 
he preached without molestation, although many had 
previously told him that he would never come out of 
that place alive.” -_ 

He appears to have preached at these two places 
every Sunday whilst he remained in London. He 
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remarks that at Kennington, on the Sunday follow- 
ing his first appearance, “ the audience was more 
numerous and silent than before.” He had twenty 
thousand to hear him in the morning at Moorfields ; 
and speaking of the evening at Kennington, he 
says, “ Such a sight I never saw before; some sup- 
posed there were between thirty and forty thou- 
sand people present, and near fourscore coaches, 
besides great numbers on horseback ; there was such 
an awful silence amongst them, and I preached 
for an hour and a half.’’ 

At the conclusion he made a collection for the 
intended orphan house at Georgia. He tells us, “‘ The 
hearers contributed most cheerfully and liberally ; I 
was one of the collectors, and it would have delighted 
almost any one to have seen with what eagerness the 
people came up both sides the eminence on which I 
stood, and afterwards at the coach doors, to throw 
in their mites. When we came home we found we 
had collected above forty-seven pounds, amongst 
which were sixteen pounds in halfpence. I never 
opened my mouth so freely before, to confute those 
who make our sanctification a cause, whereas it is 
an effect, of our justification before God.” 

The excitement produced by these open-air 
preachings, together with their novelty, attracted 
public attention. In the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
for 1739, a person who witnessed one of these 
scenes at Moorfields, thus describes what he saw :— 
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“T lately went through Moorfields, while an 
itinerant pretender to the science of physic was 
cheating the deluded multitude out of their money 
and health. . . . I walked away in disgust, and was 
concerned to take notice of a much more extra- 
ordinary itinerant. . . . This gentleman (Whitefield), 
that on Sunday morning succeeds the mountebank, 
harangued his congregation, and by the choice of his 
text most blasphemously compared himself, after the 
usual custom, to our blessed Saviour. There is some- 
thing so extravagantly ridiculous in the behaviour of 
this young man, it is very difficult for a person of 
any humour to keep his countenance, but for the 
dishonour done to God and religion by making such 
a farce of it. I ama good deal more ata loss to 
excuse this gentleman than the mountebank. There 
is also less to be said in favour of those who attend 
his enthusiastic ravings.” 

The Rev. Mr. Tucker, at that time incumbent 
of All Saints’, Bristol, in the same number of the 
« Gentleman’s Magazine,” propounds the following 
questions to Mr. Whitefield :-— 

“T do not perceive in myself those operations of 
the Spirit which you discover within :—Be pleased 
therefore to specify, first— What are those principles, 
doctrines, articles of faith, motives, etc., which this 
extraordinary light reveals?—After what manner 
they come into the mind, and by what mark or cha- 
racter you distinguish them from the delusions of 
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fancy, or worse temptations ?—Secondly. What are 
those particular duties you are enabled to perform, 
which others must leave undone?—Thirdly. Men- 
tion for what other use it is given ; to what purposes 
you apply it; and for what special ends desirable, 
which ends could not be obtained without it? 
Please send an answer (particular) whereby I may 
perceive the usefulness of this light within, and the 
extreme danger of being unconcerned about it.” 

It is difficult to conceive a clergyman of the 
present day seriously asking such questions as those 
of the Bristol incumbent, 

But whilst Whitefield thus found himself sur- 
rounded by a host of enemies, he had the unspeak- 
able satisfaction of knowing that his heavenly 
Master was setting the seal to his ministry. Hun- 
dreds sought him under great concern for spiritual 
consolation and advice; and often after having 
preached and expounded several times during the 
day, his evenings were devoted to answering ques- 
tions, and in endeavouring to satisfy the doubts of 
those who intruded upon the few ‘private moments 
he could call his own. 

It is not a matter of surprise, if consequences 
extraordinary in their nature sometimes attended 
the phenomena of conversion. The case of Joseph 
Periam is an instance of thiskind. Periam had been 
converted at one of Whitefield’s discourses delivered 
ab Moorfields. His friends, struck with the sudden 
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and decided change they observed in him, concluded 
it must be the result of insanity; accordingly they 
procured his confinement in Bethlehem Hospital. 
Whilst there, he wrote a pathetic letter to White- 
field, giving an account of his conversion, expressed 
in such rational and coherent language, that made 
Whitefield doubt his insanity : with a view to satisfy 
himself, he therefore visited the poor fellow in the 
hospital, and it resulted in his entire conviction 
that Periam was a converted man, and nota lunatic. 
He therefore determined to obtain his release. Ac- 
cordingly he called upon the sister. ‘“‘ She gave me,” 
says Whitefield, “the three following symptoms of 
his being mad—First, That he fasted for near a fort- 
night. Secondly, That he prayed so as to be heard 
four stories high. Thirdly, That he had sold all his 
clothes and given them to the poor; and that he was 
therefore mad, and sent to Bethlehem.” Whitefield 
obtained. his release, and Periam was taken to 
Georgia as an assistant for the orphan house, where 
his consistent life was borne witness to by his kind 
friend several years afterwards. 

How happy he was in the midst of these labours 
ig evident from the frequent entries in his diary at 
this time. ‘‘ How swiftly this week has glided away. 
How do I pity those who complain that time hangs 
heavy upon their hands!, Let them but love Christ, 
and spend their whole time in his service, and they 
will find few melancholy hours. . . . People wonder 
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at me, because I talk of persecution now the world 
has become Christian; but, alas! were Jesus Christ 
to come down from heaven at this time He would 
be treated as formerly, and whoever goes forth to 
preach the gospel in his spirit must expect the same 
treatment as his first apostles met with. Lord, 
prepare us for all events! .... As to being 
spoken evil of for his sake, I rejoice in it. 
My Master was long since spoken evil of before 
me.” 

And, again, in a letter toa friend, asking for 
counsel and advice, he writes :— 

“© As for my own soul, God mightily strengthens 
me in the inward man, and gives me often such 
foretastes of his love that I am almost continually 
wishing to be dissolved that I may be with Christ ; 
but I am only beginning to begin to be a Christian. 
. . . - Oh that I may be found faithful! I am blind, 
Tama child, I know nothing. I only desire the whole 
will of God may be done in and by me.” 

To some of those people who are continually 
looking for results, he replied, “What have we to 
do with that? I only want to follow my Lord, who, 
wheresoever He came, talked of nothing but the 
one thing needful.” 

He gave to a friend an excellent test whereby to 
judge of true faith. “A true faith in Christ Jesus 
will not suffer us to be édle. No; it is an active, lively, 
restless principle ; it fills the heart so that it cannot 
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be easy till it is doing something for Jesus 
Christ.” 
In reference to the revival of true religion 
throughout the kingdom, of which this year may be 
said to have been but the commencement, White- 
. field remarks: “ Nothing confirms me more in my 
opinion that God intends to work a great work 
upon the earth, than to find how his children of all 
denominations everywhere, as I am informed, 
wrestle in prayer... . I believe the Lord will 
work a great work upon the earth ;—whatever in- 
struments He shall make use of in effecting it, I 
care not: if Christ be preached—if my dear Lord 
be glorified, I rejoice ; yea, and will rejoice. I wish 
all the Lord’s servants were prophets: what am I, 
-O Lord, that thou shouldst delight to honour me? 
.... I hope I shall learn more and more 
every day, that no place is amiss for preaching the 
gospel.” And surely he did learn this m a very 
brief space of time, for before he departed for 
America in August of this year, he had witnessed 
for his Master, from bowling-greens, market-crosses, 
horse-blocks and tables; in church-yards, fields, 
prisons, poor-houses, and court-houses; from the 
steps of a windmill, glass-house yards, the cudgel- 
players’ stage, and in very many private houses 
both in town and country. 

And all this, when, as Gillies says, “he might 
have lived at home at ease: but to be blamed by 
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his friends, and have every evil thing spoken 
against him by his enemies, was—especially when 
his bodily health was weak and his spirits low— 
very trying.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WuirertenD sailed for America from Gravesend, on 
board the “Elizabeth,” August 14, 1739, taking 
with him a family of twelve persons, who were to 
form the nucleus of the intended orphan asylum in 
Georgia; among whom was his friend and late 
travelling companion, Mr. Seward. 

He appears to have had more comfortable 
quarters on board than on his previous voyage, 
having a cabin to himself; for he mentions in his 
diary that he lent it to a “ quaker preacher, to preach 
in” on one of the Sundays during the voyage. 

It was customary in those days for the pas- 
sengers to provide their own provisions on board, 
and Whitefield mentions with gratitude one item 
for which he was indebted to a kind friend on shore. 
«When partaking of your bounty of flour,” he 
writes to his friend who had provided it, ‘‘ I hope I 
shall pray that you and yours may eat bread in the 
kingdom of God.” 

Tt is well to recollect in these days of luxurious 
accommodation on board the magnificent steamers 
which now navigate the Atlantic, the poor, cribbed, 
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and badly ventilated accommodation that existed in 
Whitefield’s time, in order to form some estimation 
of the privations he, in common with others, en- 
countered. During the voyage Whitefield occupied 
himself in writing “a letter to the religious societies 
of England,” and in reading Professor Franke’s 
account of the orphan house at Glaucha, near 
Halle, in Saxony, etc., besides writing numerous 
letters. 

The sea breezes soon restored him to perfect 
health, and the absence from labour, together with 
the agreeable society of those who accompanied 
him, afforded a pleasing contrast to the past few 
months of toil and anxiety. The weather was fine, 
and a greater part of the time was passed on the 

ydeck. A book by the Rev. Dr. Edwards on “ Justi- 
| fication by Faith Only,” gave him great pleasure ; 

he says of it, “There are such noble testimonies of 
| Justification by faith only in the imputed righteous- 
/ ness ;—our having no free-will ;—that they deserve 

| to be written in letters of gold. The outward 
\ vstidectiabesd'« of Christ imputed to us, I believe, is 
the sole foundation and cause of all inward com- 
munications which we receive from the Spirit of 
God.” 

The orphan house scheme was much upon his 
mind ; he does not appear to have received the first 
idea of it from reading Franke’s account, as is genes 
rally supposed ; he was, however, struck with the 
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similarity between Franke’s account and of his own 
scheme. “I was,” he writes, ‘“ exceedingly refreshed 
and strengthened in reading Professor Franke’s 
account: it seems to me in many circumstances to 
be so exactly parallel to my present undertaking for 
the poor of Georgia.” 

The voyage terminated on the last day of 
October. It must have been a happy one, for he 
says :—‘ I would not but have come this voyage for 
a thousand worlds; it has been so sweet and pro- 
fitable to my soul: nevertheless 1 would have all 
places alike to me, so I am where God would have 
me be; but I hope I shall never account myself 
at home till I arrive at my heavenly Father’s house 
above.” 

He appears to have changed his opinions in 
reference to the appointment.at Savannah. One of 
the motives which induced him to return to Eng- 
land, it will be recollected, was that he might qualify 
himself to hold it by taking priest’s orders; with 
this view he went to Oxford soon after his arrival. 
The great success he had met with subsequently as 
a preacher in England, no doubt led to this change 
of intention.* Whitefield was not the man to remain 
fixed in one locality, or occupied in a narrow sphere of 


* Extract from one of Whitefield’s letters :—‘‘I was really happy 
in my little foreign cure, and could have cheerfully remained among 
them, had I not been obliged to return to England to receive priest's 
orders, and make a beginning towards laying a foundation to the 
orphan house.” 
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usefulness; his fiery zeal and burning love for souls 
was of too expansive a nature for the retiring and 
unobtrusive duties of a parish priest in a small 
corner of an out-of-the-way province in the New 
World. That love for “an itinerating life,” of 
which he as yet had only a foretaste, had already 
taken possession of his soul, and he longed “to 
roam through the American woods to win souls to 
Christ.” 

In a letter written to a friend, whilst on board, 
he says :—‘‘In about a twelvemonth, God willing, I 
shall return to England. JI should rejoice if you 
would come and supply my place at Savannah. If 
not, I must resign the parsonage, and take upon me 
only the care of the orphans.” 

A few extracts from his correspondence whilst 
on board may serve to show the state of his mind 
at this eventful period of his life :—to the Rev. 
Mr. Rogers, of Bedford, from whose pulpit, “the 
windmill-stairs,” Whitefield once preached, he 
wrote :— 

“Before I left England I heard of your progress 
in Leicestershire and Nottingham. I then rejoiced, 
yea, and I do now rejoice, that God has sent you 
forth into his vineyard; I wish you all imaginable 
success with all my heart. The next news I hear 
from England I suppose will inform me of your 
suffering as well as preaching for Christ. But I am 
persuaded a prospect of suffering does not damp but 
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excite the zeal of my dear fellow-labourer. He lives 
in a place where honest John Bunyan was a prisoner 
of the Lord for twelve years; and oh, what sweet 
communion did he enjoy in Bedford jail! I really 
believe a minister will learn more by one month's 
confinement than by a year’s study. Press on, then, 
my dear brother, press on and faint not; speak till 
you can speak no more; wait on the Lord, and you 
shall renew your strength. See how the fields are 
white everywhere to harvest; see how our Lord’s 
sheep are scattered abroad having too, too few 
shepherds; I beseech you go on and point out to 
them the Redeemer’s good pastures. ... To him 
that hath shall be given; Satan, no doubt, will resist 
you, he will lead you, out of a false humility, to hold 
your peace ; but let my friend speak out boldly as 
he ought to speak. The Holy Spirit will give him 
utterance, and apply the word to the hearers. If 
prayers may water the good seed, you may depend 
on mine. I remember the dear Bedford people. 
Oh, let them not forget your poor weak brother in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The low tone and position of the Church of Eng- 
land at this time gave him great pain. ‘‘ Oh, pity, pity 
the Church of England!” he says, to another corre- 
spondent. ‘See how too many of her sons are 
fallen from her Articles, and preach themselves, not 
Jesus Christ the Lord, Oh, let us beseech Him to 
spirit up more of his faithful servants to go out into 
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the highways and hedges, and compel poor sinners 
to come in.’’* 

His attachment to the Established Church was 
never permitted to interfere with his love towards 
all, of whatever denomination, who call upon the 
name of the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth. 
Writing to a dissenting minister, he says :— 

«To think that you should be engaged publicly 
to pray for me, hath often given me much satisfac- 
tion, and now excites me to send you this letter of 
thanks. ‘Help me still, sir, by yourprayers. They 
will be a means of lifting up my hands when they 
hang down, and of strengthening my feeble knees. 
Though in all things we do not, yet in essentials 
we both speak and think the same things. I wish 
all names among the saints of God were swallowed 
up in that one of Christian. I long for professors 
to leave off placing religion in saying ‘I am a 
Churchman.’ ‘I ama dissenter.’ My language to 
such is, ‘ Are you of Christ? If so, I love you with all 
my heart.’ For this reason chiefly, dear sir, my heart 
is drawn out towards you. On this account, though 
so long in Christ before me, I make bold to call 
you brother, and to wish you God speed.” 

* “The times when Whitefield lived, were, unquestionably, the 
worst times that have been known in this country since the Protes- 
tant Reformation. Anything more deplorable than the condition of 
the country as to religion, morality, and high principle, from 1700 


to about the era of the French Revolution, it is very difficult to 
conceive.’—Rev. J. C. Ryle. 
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To another, he writes, “The whole world is now» 
my parish ; wherever my Master calls me I am ready — 
to go and preach his everlasting: gospel.” : 

The following extracts from another letter show 
that he underwent deep spiritual trials during the 
voyage :—“ The Searcher of all hearts alone knows 
what agonies my poor soul has undergone since my 
retirement from the world. The remembrance of 
my past sins has overwhelmed my soul, and caused 
tears to be my meat day and night ; but I looked to 
Him whom I have pierced. I was enabled to see 
the freeness and riches of his grace, the infiniteness — 
and eternity of his love; and my soul received com- 
fort. Oh, the excellency of the doctrine of election, 
and of the saints’ final perseverance, to those who 
are truly sealed by the Spirit of promise. I am per- | 
suaded till aman comes to believe and feel these 
important truths he cannot come out of himself, 
but when convinced of these and assured of the 
application of them to his own heart, he then walks 
by faith indeed, not to himself, but in the Son of God. 
Love, not fear, constrains him to obedience. . .. . 
Why should we desire to plead for a righteousness 
of our own, and cry up free will, when we have an 
infinitely better righteousness than our own to 
appear in, and a God that will crown us with eter- : 
nal glory, working in us both to will and to do 
after his good pleasure.”’ 


If he could be thus severe upon himself, he 
6 
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could be equally faithful in pointing out errors 
and inconsistencies in others in a loving spirit, as the 
following will show :— 

‘Be not displeased at the contents of this; if I 
was not persuaded that love to your soul and my duty 
towards God moved me to write, I should be silent. 
When last in Gloucester, I heard you were highly dis- 
pleased at my ‘meetings’ in the fields, and at the 
same time countenanced and encouraged the actings 
of play in the Boothall. This I thought highly unbe- 
coming the character ofa Christian magistrate whose 
peculiar business it is to be a terror to evil-doers, 
and a praise to them that do well... . To be pre- 
sent at, or in the least to contribute towards their 
support, is a great sin, but to countenance them 
with our authority, and let them act by our permis- 
sion, what is this but becoming public patrons for 
vice and immorality? Honoured sir, pray be not 
offended ; these are not the words of a madman. 
However men may now put wrong names to things, 
and call that an innocent amusement which has no 
other tendency but to corrupt and debauch the heart, 
yet when I stand with you before Him in judgment 
we shall see things clearly: then shall you know 
that it was my duty to write as I have done.” . 

Nor was he deterred from pointing out incon- 
sistency and error even when met with in one of 
his own profession: the following was written to a 
clergyman :— 
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“The many favours I have received at your 
hands are still deeply impressed upon my heart; 
as I have often said, so say I again, I hope they 
will never be forgotten by me so long as I live. 
But, reverend sir, I have observed some particulars 
in your principles and conduct which, I must con- 
fess, have given me much concern, and of which 
from love and gratitude I think myself obliged to 
inform you. I believe, dear sir, you have often been 
offended at me because you suspected I thought you 
to be no true Christian. Your susp! tions were not 
groundless. I cannot yet think that a thorough 
work of conversion was ever wrought upon your soul. 
I fear that you deny that Jesus Christ is truly and 
properly God. I infer this from your not reading 
the Nicene Creed, and your palliating that text I 
once urged to prove it: ‘I and my Father are one.’ 
I doubt, also, your owning ‘original sin.’ This I 
gather from your wondering I should teach on such 
a point when I preached my sermon on justification 
by Jesus Christ. And, again, when I conversed 
with you, you supposed conversion was to be 
wrought in the soul by moral persuasion. All these 
put together, dear sir, convince me that you were 
never yet truly and effectually born again of God. 
Besides, reverend sir, does your going weekly to a 
club where the company play at cards and sit up 
late at night,—does this, dear sir, agree with your 

vocation, either as a Christian or a minister ? 
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Be not offended, reverend sir, at this plainness of 
speech ; I have forborne a long while,—love and 
gratitude would not suffer me to forbear any longer. 
-... LT pray God to quell all resentment in your 
heart, and send you his Holy Spirit to guide you into 
all truth. . 2... This is the doctrine of the Church 
of England. Unless you hold this and other evan- 
gelical principles, how, dear sir, is it consistent with 
sincerity to eat her bread? With humility, respect, 
and love, do I offer these things to your consideration. 
Be pleased to weigh them in a proper balance, and 
reflect from what principle they are written.” 

That such candid home-thrusts as the above 
were received in the spirit of humility and forbear- 
ance is best proved by the fact that such letters 
were preserved. When off Cape Lopen, the pilot- 


* boat came and took them ashore, landing them at 


Lewis-town, Delaware, whence they proceeded on 
horseback to Philadelphia, a distance of a hundred 
and fifty miles, for the most part through seemingly 


interminable woods ;: but the change from a small 


badly-provided ship was, however, very agreeable. 
“We set off,” says Whitefield, “at once, and 
rode very pleasantly twenty-seven miles through 
the woods, and at ten o’clock at night stopped at a 
httle wayside tavern, where they made us a cake, 
let us have a little cider and a few eggs, and: we 
went to bed rejoicing at the mercies of God. 
Methinks going thus from place to place somewhat 
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resembles the patriarch Abraham’s frequent re- 
moves when called to leave his kindred and his 
native country. Oh that, like him, we may erect an 
altar for God whithersoever we go !?? 

They reached Philadelphia* on the third evening. 
The opposition he had met with in England on the 
part of the clergy had not yet. spread to the New 
World, and Whitefield was welcomed by them as 
before. The churches, however, were found too 
small to contain the multitudes who came to hear 
him preach; so that he found it necessary to resort 
to more irregular places. The Court-house steps in 
the centre of the town were therefore selected, and 
from these he preached to a congregation estimated 
at six thousand and upwards. His stay in Philadel- 
phia was short but very agreeable; he was there 
listened to with marked attention whenever he 
addressed the people; nor did he forget the pri- 
soners in the city jail, to whom he paid a visit, and 
preached, he says, with great success. The clergy- 
men and churchwardens invited him to their houses, 
and his friend’s house with whom he was staying 


* On Whitefield’s second arrivalin America,” says Parton, in 
his “ Life of Benjamin Franklin” (New York, 1864), “he wrote from 
Boston to Franklin, asking him to secure lodgings for him in Phila- 
delphia. Franklin replied: ‘ You know my house; if you can make 
shift with its scanty accommodations, you will be most heartily wel- 
come.’ Whitefield answered: ‘ If you make that offer for Christ’s 
sake you will not miss of a reward.’ » Franklin rejoined : ‘Don’t let 
me be mistaken ; it was not for Christ’s sake, but for your sake,’ ” 


— 
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was filled with people during the evening, desirous of 
joining in family worship. He went one evening to 
the Quakers’ meeting-house ; “ but I heartily wish,” 
he says, “ they would talk of an outward as well as 
an inward Christ; for otherwise we make our own 
holiness, and not the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ, the cause of our being accepted before 
God.” 

One feature of society in Philadelphia struck him 
as different from England. “There,” he remarks, 
“the generality of people think a sermon cannot be 
preached well out of the Church of England ; here, 
on the contrary, they do not like it half so well if 
delivered within the church walls. Lord, grant that 
I may become all things to all men, that I may by 
sll means gain some.” 

Having received an invitation to go to New 
York, from a Mr. Noble of that city, Whitefield 
and his friend Seward left Philadelphia on the 12th 
of November. At Brunswick, on their way thither, 
they made the acquaintance of the Messieurs Ten- 
nants, and Whitefield preached in Mr. Gilbert Ten- 
nant’s meeting-house, using on this occasion the 
Church Liturgy, a circumstance to be noted, as 
causing him trouble subsequently with the clerical 
authorities of America. The Tennants had been 
signally successful in their ministry some time pre- 
vious to Whitefield’s arrival. Old Mr. Tennant, 
who resided some fifteen miles from Philadelphia, 
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where he kept an academy (which subsequently 
became the celebrated New Jersey College), had 
with his sons been appointed a Presbytery by the 
Synod, ‘and he was now devoting himself to the 
service,” says Whitefield, “ of bringing up gracious 
youths, and sending them into the Lord’s vine- 
yard.” 

During Whitefield’s stay at New York he had 
an opportunity of hearing Mr. Gilbert Tennant 
preach, and he remarks, “I never heard such a 


searching sermon; he goes to the bottom; he is a 


son of thunder.” 

It was during this visit that Whitefield encoun- 
tered the first serious opposition he met with in 
America, The Church Establishment in that city 
was under the control of a commissary appointed by 
the Bishop of London. At an interview Whitefield 
had a few days after his arrival, he says, “I was 
received by Mr. V. (the commissary) full of anger 
and resentment; and he denied me the use of the 
pulpits in New York.” 

This step sent him into the fields, where he 
preached to two thousand who collected to hear 
him. His friends made application for the use of 
the Town-hall, but this was refused ; so he preached 
from a window, whilst the people ped listening in 
the street below. 

His diary contains the following reflections on 
these events :—“ Every fresh employment brings 
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with it fresh temptations. God always humbles me 
before He exalts me; one while on the mount, another 
time overshadowed with the cloud ; but, blessed be 
God, at all times at peace with Him. ..-: It is a 
blessed and a careful thing to be a true Christian 3 
the first step to it is a broken heart; a heart melted 
down with a sense of sin, and flying to Jesus Christ 
for righteousness. ... . ‘Do and live,’ is the most 
that people hear ; but what is this but requiring 
them to make bricks without straw ?*, .\... Hecon- ‘ 
vinces me more and more that we can preach the 
| gospel of Christ no further than we have experienced 
the power of it in our own heart.” 

Whilst at. New York he received several fresh 
and pressing invitations to go to different places, 
but he says, “I was obliged to withstand them all, 
Oh that I had a hundred tongues and lives; they 
should be all employed for my dear Lord Jesus !”? 

They returned to Brunswick on their way south 
on the 20th of November. At N eshamine, old Mr, 
Tennant’s residence, three thousand people were 
kept waiting to hear Whitefield preach until late at 
night, when Mr. Tennant, senior, addressed them, 
The next day, at Abingdon, Whitefield preached 


* An old Indian convert of David Brainerd’s, when asked how 
she got rid of her spiritual distress, replied in broken English, 
“Me try, me try save myself; last my strength be all gone; could 
not me stir bit furder. Den last me let Jesus Christ alone: glad 
my heart—Jesus Christ do what He please with me.” 
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from a porch window to upwards of a thousand, 
who came on horseback from a great distance. 
“They do not,” he says, ‘(as in England, remain 
during the sermon on their horses, but tie them to 
the hedges.” Old Mr. Tennant “ entertained them 
like a patriarch.” At the parish church, for he was 
allowed the use of the pulpit, a person stood up 
after the sermon, and with a loud voice told the con- 
gregation there was no such term as “imputed 
righteousness ” in the Holy Scriptures ; “ that such 
a doctrine put a stop to all goodness ;” “ that we 
were to be judged for our good works and obedience, 
and were commanded to do and live.” When he 
ended, Whitefield denied what had been stated ; 
thinking, however, the church was not a proper 
place for controversy, he said no more; but in the 
afternoon he preached from the appropriate text, 
“The Lord our righteousness ” (Jer. xxiii. 6). 

The end of November they set off on their return 
southward, on horseback; travelling all the month 
of December, through Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and arriving at Charleston on the 
5th of January, 1740. The next day they left in an 
open canoe for Savannah, passing one night in the 
boat and the next on shore, where they lighted a 
fire under a tree, and slept round it for some hours. 
They reached Savannah on the third day. Once 
more “at home,” he now devoted himself to the 
work of the orphanage. The commissioners having 
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given him a grant of five hundred acres before he 
left England, his first care now was to fix upon the 
locality. After much consideration, he decided on 
a spot some ten miles from Savannah, choosing, he 
says, to be at a distance from the town, in order that 
the orphans might be preserved from the influence 
of bad example, an object more likely to be secured 
in the country. The tract of land he made choice of 
was already partially cleared and fenced, and by the 
end of January the building was commenced. The 
name of “ Bethesda”? was chosen. Cattle were pur- 
chased, fencing carried on briskly, and before White- 
field left on a tour northward in April, the building 
had made considerable progress: he added three 
German orphans to his family, which now numbered 
fifteen, besides workmen. 

General Oglethorpe had in the meantime arrived 
at the colony, and Whitefield went to Frederica to 
pay him a visitin February of this year. He was 
received very kindly by the governor, and returned 
home well satisfied with the interview. 

The distance between Savannah and Frederica 
was considerable, and he had to sleep two nights in 
the wood both in going and returning. He appears 
on his return to have become aware of the nature 
of the undertaking he had on hand, which led him to 
reflect how helpless and unfit he was for the manage. 
ment of a household of young children. Probably 
Some conversation he may have had with the 
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governor caused him to think seriously on his 
position ; but the upshot of it was that he began to 
reflect that it would be better for him to marry 
some suitable person”? who could and would assist 
him inthe work. Accordingly, he wrote to a friend 
in London in the following characteristic style :—“TI 


believe that itis God’s will that I should marry. y Say 


One that may be looked upon as a supérior is 


affairs. .. . 1 pray God, however, that I may not 
have a wife till I can live as though I had none.” 

Not satisfied with this indirect intimation of his 
intentions, and feeling the urgency of the case, he 
did not wait his friend’s reply or counsel, but in all 
the ardour of his impulsive nature he cast over in his 
own mind all the “likely” young persons with whom 
he was in any degree acquainted, and at length fixed 
upon the daughter of a friend, to whom and to her 
parents he wrote the following letters :— 

“Tt has been much impressed upon my heart 
that I should marry, in order to have a helpmeet for 
me in the work whereunto our dear Lord Jesus 
Christ has called me. This comes (like Abraham’s 
servant to Rebekah’s relations) to know whether you 
think your daughter, Miss H , 18 @ proper per- 
son to engage in such an undertaking: If so, 
whether you will be pleased to give me leave to 
propose marriage unto her? You need not be 
afraid of sending me a refusal, for I bless God, if 





r 


absolutely necessary for the due management of | 


/ 
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I know anything of my own heart, I am free from 


~» the foolish passion which the world calls loveghe.d 


but I have sometimes thought Miss E. would be 
my helpmeet, for she has often been impressed upon 
my heart. ... Be pleased to spread the letter 
before the Lord, and if you think this motion be of 
Him, be pleased to deliver the inclosed to your 
daughter. If not, say nothing, only let me know of 
it, and that shall satisfy.”? 

The letter to the lady herself was as follows — 
“Be not surprised at the contents of this. Do you 
think you could undergo the fatigue that must 
necessarily attend being joined to one who is every 
day liable to be called out to suffer ? Can you bear 
to leave father and mother, and trust for your own 
and children’s Support—supposing it should please 
Him to bless you with any? Can you undertake to 
help a husband in the charge of a family consisting, 
perhaps, of a hundred persons? Can you bear the 
inclemency of the air both as to cold and heat in 
a foreign climate? Can you, when you have a 
husband, be as though you had none, and willingly 
part with him even for a long season? If, after 
seeking to God for direction, and searching your 
heart, you can say, ‘I can do all these things 
through Christ strengthening me,’ what if you and 
I were joined together in the Lord, and you came 
with me at my return from England, to be a help- 
meet for me in the management of the orphan 
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house? . .... For in order to obtain a blessing we 
should call both the Lord Jesus and his disciples to 
the marriage. . . . I think I can call the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to witness that I desire 
to take you my sister to wife. The passionate 
expressions which carnal courtiers use, I think ought 
to be avoided by those that would marry in the 
Lord. I can promise, by the help of God, to keep 
my matrimonial vow, and to do what I can towards 
helping you forward in the great work of your 
salvation. If you think marriage will be in any way 
prejudicial to your better part, be so kind as to 
send me a denial. I would not be a snare to you for 
the world. You need not be afraid to speak your 
mind. I trust I love you only by his command, and 
for his sake.” 
Whether the parents of the lady thought proper 
to decline, or that the young lady herself ever heard 
of the proposal, cannot be inferred from subsequent 
events. One point only is clear, namely, that White- 
field’ some months afterwards obtained information 
which induced him to change his mind, for he wrote 
to his friend Seward, then in England, a letter 
wherein he says:—“I find that Miss EH. D—— 
isin a seeking state only. Surely that will not 
do; I would have one that is full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost... .I want a gracious woman, 
that is dead to everything but Jesus.” 
The cares of the orphan house now began to 
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come upon him, and he was considerably harassed, 
as might be expected, with the details of the 
management, having no female superintendent, and 
only his friend Habersham to rely upon for assist- 
ance, 

A few months later he wrote the following letter 
descriptive of his trials :—‘‘I have been weeping, 
and much carried out in prayer before the Lord ; my 
poor family gives me more concern than everything 
else put together. I am almost tempted to wish I 
had never undertaken the orphan house; at other 
times I am willing to contrive matters so that I may 
not marry, but I am always checked; and looking 
back upon the workings of my heart in this affair, I 
am more and more convinced that it is of God, and, 
therefore, know He will order affairs for me as will 
best promote his own glory.... I hang upon 
Jesus, and He assures me that He will not permit 
me to fall by the hands of a woman.” 

The spring of this year (1740) was fully occu- 
pied in visiting the sick, and reading to the poor at 
Savannah, in addition to his usual Sunday and 
week-day services; in frequent visits to Bethesda, 
superintending the building, erecting outhouses, and 
employing the labourers in field-work. His active 
mind was never idle for a moment; sometimes he 
rode over to Ebenezer to see the poor Saltzburg 
exiles, in whose welfare he took a lively interest. 
“Some of the Germans,” he says in a letter, “ are 
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holy souls, and deserve the character they bear. 
They keep up a close walk with God, and are 
remarkable for their sweetness and simplicity of 
behaviour. They talk little and think much. Most 
of them, I believe, are Lutherans, but where there 
is the image of my dear Master there are my affec- 
tions drawn.” 

A slight sketch of these unfortunate exiles may 
not be out of place. 

From the time of the Reformation, Protestantism 
had remained concealed among the Saltzburg and 
Tyrolese valleys, and the beautiful hills of that 
interesting country, not daring to show itself in the 
populous towns of the province. Governed by the 
Archbishops of Saltzburg, whose creed would not 
tolerate dissent, the men of the reformed faith led a 
very persecuted existence for upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty years, passing themselves off nomi« 
nally as Roman Catholics, and concealing their Bibles 
whenever visited by the priests, who periodically 
went amongst them. This state of things lasted 
until the year 1685, when a new Archbishop was 
appointed, who determined to root out Protestantism 
from every corner of the land, and so successful were 
the efforts of his emissaries that one entire congre- 
gation in the Zefferegger valley was broken and 
scattered. 

This was, however, but the beginning of their 
troubles, for in the year 1727 Count Firmain was 
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made archbishop, with the notorious Von Roll for 
his chancellor. A systematic persecution now com- 
menced. The Jesuits were introduced into their 
country, with power to enter into every household 
suspected of Protestantism in search of the Bible 
and other forbidden books. Heavy fines were in- 
flicted in all cases of refusal, and speedy arrest 
followed the non-payment. This method failing, 
another and a more crafty policy was pursued. 
Under pretence of examining into their alleged 
grievances, commissioners were employed to go 
amongst them, to take down their complaints in 
writing. These officials thus obtained the names 
and addresses of upwards of twenty thousand sus- 
pected people, including eight hundred respectable, 
well-to-do families, who were by this means at once 
placed within the grasp, and at the mercy, of the 
Archbishop, and his chancellor. 

The next step taken was to quarter upon them 
several thousand troops which the Archbishop pro- 
cured from the Emperor of Germany: the military 
committed great outrages against both person and 
property, confiscating goods and seizing cattle, and 
thus reducing many of the people to beggary. 
Driven to desperation they met together in a lonely 
valley, and decided on sending special messages to 
the Protestant governments in Germany, asking for 
protection and permission to remove to their terri- 
tories, if ultimately forced to forsake their native 
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homes. At one of these meetings, before finally 
Separating, they assembled in council around a bowl 
of salt, every member taking a pinch and solemnly 
swearing to keep the Protestant faith. This was 
called the “ Covenant of Salt.’ They now no 
longer concealed their faith, but met publicly for 
worship, a most devoted and united band. The 
Archbishop had obtained his ends; open violation 
of his law he could deal with. Secret Protestantism 
had baffled himself and his predecessors too long to 
find mercy or forbearance ; accordingly an edict was 
issued in November, 1731, requiring all who adhered 
to the “Covenant of Salt” to quit the country 
within a given time, on pain of imprisonment and 
confiscation of property. 

On the 24th of the same month, the soldiers in- 
vaded their districts, and they were driven away to 
Saltzburg, the men from their ploughs, and the 
women from tending their cattle on the mountain 
sides : all who could be found were forced from their 
homes for ever by the savage and exulting Roman 
Catholic soldiery. Whole villages were consequently 
deserted, and any who attempted to escape were at 
once put into fetters. Amidst the ringing of bells 
and the execration of the townspeople, these poor 
despised ones entered the capital of the exulting 
Archbishop of Saltzburg. On the day following 
they commenced their long winter journey north- 
wards, the King of Prussia having granted them « 
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home in his dominions. The few remaining Pro- 
testants were fortunate in obtaining a respite of a 
few months in order to dispose of their property, if 
such a forced sale can so be spoken of. They were 
given till the first of May following to make their 
arrangements. 

The First of May is always a joyful time, especially 
in mountainous countries, where its return is cele- 
brated with great spirit. It was usual on this day 
for the inhabitants to ascend the highest mountain 
in their neighbourhood at early morning, and there 
spend the day with their families in happy wel- 
come to the returning spring. The few Protestants 
remaining determined to keep up the custom on this 
their last May-day. With sad hearts they ascended 
to take a last look upon the places of their birth, 
now their homes no longer. Who that has visited 
the beautiful scenery of this district, that part of it 
especially in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital, but must pity these poor wanderers as they 
took their last look for ever upon the magnificent 
panorama that lay at their feet? It is difficult for an 
inhabitant of the plain or a dweller in the city to 
form anything like a true conception of the love, the 
intense love, a mountaineer has for his native hills and 
valleys: he will, in the honest pursuit of wealth and 
independence, banish himself for years, upheld by the 
hope of one day returning to the home of his youth. 
Thus it is with the Swiss, the Tyrolese, and the 
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inhabitants of other mountainous districts. What 
must have been the feelings of these poor persecuted 
Saltzburg Protestants on this eventful first of May, 
1738, as they surveyed for the last time the well- 
known glorious landscape they were never again to 
behold? Many among them doubtless were looking 
for a better country than any this world contains, 
but there was even to them many a cherished spot 
among these hills and valleys at their feet to which 
their hearts fondly clung, places where a covenant 
God had often met with them, and that to bless. 
Slowly and sadly they took their downward path in 
the fading twilight of that eventful and never-to-be- 
forgotten hour; and a few days later they were all 
sent away, some in waggons, and others on foot, in 
detachments of two or three hundred each, under 
military escort, towards the Bavarian dominions. 
A small number still remained concealed, to the 
great annoyance of the authorities, who could rarely 
find them out, nor when found prove anything 
against them: at last an oath was required to be 
taken by all the subjects of the Archbishop of Saltz- 
burg, without exception, abjurmg the Protestant 
faith. This last step proved decisive, and Protes- 
tantism was effectually banished from the district of 
Saltzburg for the time being. But this was not 
unattended with chagrin and disappointment to the 
archbishop and his emissaries the Jesuits, when they 
discovered bythe enforcement of this notable test that 
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upwards of seven hundred of his best and most useful 
subjects—those employed inthe salt-mines of Durren- 
burg—were included in this last batch of exiles. 

From first to last it was estimated that upwards 
of thirty thousand had been exiled from the arch- 
bishop’s dominions: some to become the subjects of 
Prussia ; others, of the various free towns they came 
to on their journey towards the “home ” the King of 
Prussia had provided for them. Others again made 
their dwellings in Swabia and Franconia, and in 
various parts of Germany. Several hundreds were 
sent to Georgia at the expense of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, then recently 
established in England. Great interest was felt for 
them by the English, and upwards of thirty-three 
thousand pounds were collected for their relief. 

It is right to remark that several attempts were 
made by the Protestant princes and governments of 
the day to intercede with the Archbishop of Saltz- 
burg on their behalf, but all to no avail 3 although 
by the treaty of Westphalia, in the year 1648, liberty 
was granted to the Protestants to follow their own 
religion. The Emperor Charles VI. was appealed 
to, and he interfered so far as to cause inquiry to be 
made ; but the archbishop silenced the appeal on the 
ground that they were rebels against the Holy See, 
and had abandoned the Roman Catholic faith. 

The example of these sufferers for the truth was 
attended with remarkable success to the Protestant 
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cause throughout Europe, whilst at the same time 
the archbishop found out subsequently that he had, 
by deporting these Protestant families, lost the best 
subjects of his province. What further befel these 
exiles in their onward course is best told in the words 
of some of their own number, and of others who 
were eye-witnesses of what they describe, published 
at the time by the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge,* from which the following 
extracts are taken :— On day of December, 
1781, late at night, when the city gates were shut, 
about eight hundred Protestants—exiles of Saltz- 
burg—arrived here (this was written from Kauf- 
beauern in Bavaria) under the guidance of a Bavarian 
messenger. They were singing when waiting at the 
gate, ‘God is our refuge in distress.’ Orders were 
soon given for their reception, and some of them had 
lodgings assigned to them at the different Protestant 
inns, whilst a great number were received into pri- 
vate houses, not without many tears ; and thus they 
were hospitably entertained till the 30th of December. 
Their behaviour amongst us both in word and deed 
was such as became true Christians; they were 
modest, humble, peaceable, content with, and thank- 
ful for, whatever was given them. As they had 
been expelled on a sudden, and not permitted to 
furnish themselves with necessaries for the journey, 
our Protestant citizens supplied them with clothing 
* © Popery Unchanged ; or, Persecutions in Saltzburg.” 
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for this cold season, with food and some money. 
Several have been taken into service, and some of 
their children put apprentice and to schools, and 
their sick and weak provided for in the hospital ; but 
as the Roman Catholic members of our magistracy 
complained of their stay, it was resolved that all 
who could not be provided for here should go to 
Memmingen, Augsburg, and Kempten, under the 
conduct of our first citizens. . . . 

“On the day of their departure, after they had 
heard the morning sermon, and had taken necessary 
refreshment, they repaired to our Trinity Church at — 
noon, where they heard a farewell discourse with 
many tears and a hearty affection to the word of God, 
and concluded all with the hymn, ‘ God is our refuge 
in distress,’ which was sung by themselves. After 
this the deputies led them two by two between the 
mayor and aldermen on one side of the church-door, 
and the ministers on the other ; and being dismissed 
by the citizens with innumerable blessings, they 
took their several roads towards the cities above 
mentioned, like so many flocks of sheep, with great 
patience and humility.’ 

An Augsburg letter continues the narrative :— 
“On the 380th of December, the magistrates of 
Augsburg had notice given just before morning 
service, by the magistrates of Kaufbeauern, that 
eight hundred exiles of Saltzburg intended to 
march thither. . . . When they arrived they were 
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ordered into the assigned quarters, where they 
immediately lifted up their hands to heaven and gave 
thanks to God in the best manner they were 
able. . 

“On New Year’s day the Protestant senate 
ordered the senior rectors to preach to these poor 
exiles, in two different places, without the city, they 
not being admitted into it. The service began by 
singing eight verses of the hymn, ‘ Commit thy ways 
and goings;’ then followed a prayer suited to the 
circumstances of the exiles, and a discourse upon the 
name of Jesus with a particular application on this 
extraordinary occasion, to show how his holy name 
ought to influence the conduct, both of Augsburgers 
and the exiles. The next day the whole company 
met again, when the same rector endeavoured to 
edify them upon the history of the Hthiopian eunuch 
(Acts viii.). It is not to be expressed what effect 
this discourse had upon them, with what devotion 
and attention these pilgrims received it, and what 
plenty of tears it drew from their eyes, as well as 
from those of the other part of the audience. Nay, 
many of the Papists themselves who were present, 
were so wrought upon, that they not only discovered 
their concern in their countenances, but actually 
offered to embrace the Protestant religion. One 
very affecting circumstance was this, that whenever 
the rector went with the Protestant burgomaster to 
the hospital, which is about half a mile from the 
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town, they found several hundred people before the 
place who, as well as those within the hospital, were 
singing hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 

“ After this second discourse several good books, 
with a considerable sum of money, were distributed 
among the exiles; and as every one was desirous to 
have one of these people home with him, many had 
not the patience to wait till they should have the 
liberty to take them into their service, but carried 
some of them into the city in coaches, and others in 
disguise, before they were permitted to pass through 
the gates. . . . They are, generally, of good courage, 
and, notwithstanding all the misery they had gone 
through, of a cheerful temper. . . . There appeared 
so much honesty and fidelity in their very counte- 
nances, that one may almost affirm, they are without 
guile: they are, for the most part, of a strong, 
robust constitution, and from twenty to thirty-six 
years of age; some few only, from forty to sixty. 
These poor people behave themselves, not only very 
thankfully, contentedly, meekly, and patiently, but, 
when they have an occasion of mentioning their 
afflictions, they do it without the least bitterness of 
murmuring against their former superiors, and they 
incessantly pray with many tears for their relations 
left behind them, as not knowing what sufferings 
they may have yet to undergo. 

“ Of those that were sent from Kaufbeauern to 
Memmingen we have not had such a particular 
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account, but this much we can affirm, that they have 
been there received as brethren and sisters, and 
carefully provided for. 

“The exiles who went to Ulm have likewise found 
the way prepared by God for their maintenance. 
Their number consisted of two hundred and sixty 
persons, among whom were about twenty women. 
At their arrival, they were conducted amidst a great 
concourse from the Danube gate to the town-house, 
singing all the way ‘ God is our refuge in distress,’ 
and ‘ He that confides in his Creator.? They were 
immediately ordered out of the cold into a warm 
room, every one being desirous to give them some 
refreshment: they were quartered in the several inns 
of the town, which were hardly big enough to 
contain them. 

“Many of them are descended from Protestants 
who, having been connived at for many years, 
brought the Bible, and other good books, privately 
into the country, and read them to others in secret. 
At first, all pains were taken to dissuade them 
from the Protestant religion ; this failmg, many were 
apprehended and sent in fetters to the dungeons of 
Saltzburg. ... Many have been obliged to leave 
their wives and their substance behind them, and to 
go away deprived of all they had in the world; and 
what increased their calamity was, that they were 
forced to begin their journey in the depth of winter, 
when the cold is most severe. ‘The first eight © 
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hundred spent five weeks in their journey, and that 
in the most bitter cold and stormy weather, and were 
a fortnight in wandering over mountains and hills, 
not knowing whither they went. . . . They were in 
want of bread three days together. 

“On the 25th of January another batch of five 
hundred arrived at Augsburg, besides women and 
children. One of the Protestant aldermen was sent 
immediately to them at a village called Hausteffen, 
read their reports, and registered their names, and 
then provided a good dinner for the whole company, 
after which they were divided into parties and 


~~ ~.quartered without the city. When they were safely 


arrived in thair lodgings, they sung hymns and 
prayed with great devovson and affection of heart. 
There were with them three waggons full of women, 
new-born children, sick, and old jneople, who were 
taken into the hospital. It was a sigtval mercy they 
did not all fall sick and perish with cold,\considering 
they came in a severe frost, being poor, éand many 
of them very bare; and, indeed, some did {fall sick 
by the way by the many hardships they endu:red. 
“Certainly God had some particular design in 
this stupendous work which is brought about} not 
by the hand of man, but of God Himself, that in such 
a small tract of land as Saltzburg is, which is sur- 
rounded everywhere with Popish countries, such a 
great multitude of people should take up a res/olu- 
tion rather to forsake their native country, +heir 
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friends, and their substance, than to live any longer 
in darkness, contrary to God and his Word... . 

«As soon as the city gates were opened a great 
number of the Protestant inhabitants went with all 
manner of provisions unto the poor exiles. The 
next day they all marched in good order unto 
Shooter’s Fields, singing as they went along Luther’s 
hymn, ‘ Our God is a strong tower,’ accompanied 
with many thousands of Protestants and Papists; here 
the citizens had liberty to pick out such as they hiked 
for their service, to the number of three hundred 
persons. As for those that were sick, or had sick 
children, they were allowed to remain in their quar- 
ters... . A great bitterness of mind had shown 
itself at first among the Papists; but having ob- 
served nothing amiss, and hearing the exiles ex- 

-horted unto patience and stedfastness, some went 
away ashamed, and others with a secret inclination 
to turn to the truth of the gospel. 

“ As the exiles went along, they with hearts full 
of thankfulness blessed once more all their kind 
friends and benefactors, singing their hymn, ‘An 
exile in distress I am.’ ... Many thousands of 
spectators returned blessings and thanksgivings for 
the awakenings the Lord was pleased to give them 
by their means. 

“Mr. Urlspurger (the Augsburg minister) went 
somewhat beyond the territory of Augsburg, and as 
the first troop passed by him he took his leave, and 
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blessed them once more ; and returning homewards 
he met the second troop, and committing them also 
to the grace of God, he distributed some books 
amongst them; and so, hastening to Shooter’s 
Fields, he found the last ready to march, and made 
a farewell discourse unto them, every one of whom 
offering his hand to him and his colleague, they set 
forward in the name of the Lord. 

“These people are very sincere and religious; 
they are content with mean diet and clothes, and a 
great deal of hard labour, which they perform dili- 
gently; and as they are very attentive in hearing 
the Word of God, it is not to be doubted but his 
blessing will attend it. ... They were received 
at Nordlinger and Haarburg with great cheer- 
fulness; insomuch that even the Jews at Haar- 
burg offered them lodgings. ... And here we 
may observe, that several Jews have been sen- 
sibly affected with the persecutions of these people. 
A Jew at Batzheim, not far from Ulm, seeing 
two hundred of them together, and hearing the 
cause of their wandering about, stood astonished 
for some time, and at last broke out into this ex- 
clamation, ‘Sure God designs to do some great work.’ 
Kvery step of their way was thus watched over, 
and in every town they were welcomed by the in- 
habitants.” 

The King of Prussia, Frederic William, sent 
instructions and money to the authorities in his own 
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dominions, that their temporal and spiritual wants 
might be attended to. Sermons were preached to 
them on the road, by appointed ministers, in the 
various towns in their route; their children were 
“Instructed, and otherwise taken special care of ; and 
all through Prussia, the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages made the appearance of the exiles, on their 
way to Berlin, a season of joy and festivity. At 
Halle, John Franke, son of the celebrated Augustus 
Franke, founder of the orphan house, gave them a 
most cordial reception. 

The first company reached Potsdam, where the 
king was then staying, on the 29th of April, 1732; 
and some were called before him. One lad, only 
fourteen years of age, who had just left father and 
mother for the Lord’s sake, was asked by the king 
how he could justify his conduct before God: the 
lad replied, “‘ He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me.” The king next in- 
quired who would now receive him, and how would 
he support himself, since he had neither father nor 
mother. He answered, “When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” 
His Majesty was so much pleased with the boy’s 
answer, that he took him under his protection. 

A few of the emigrants were allowed to settle in 
Berlin: the remainder proceeded to Stettin, from 
whence they embarked for Konigsberg, and so on 
to Gumbinnen, the capital of Lithuanian Prussia, 
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their final destination, arriving there on the 21st-of 
June. Here, houses and lands were allotted to them, 
and farming implements for the cultivation of the 
soil. Exemption from taxes for nine years was also 
granted ; and finally the King of Prussia sent com- 
missioners to Saltzburg to look after their property, 
when upwards of halfa million florins were recovered 
and distributed among them. 

The narrative from which this little history has 
been compiled concludes by stating that the new 
settlement prospered, and that the people were 
peaceable, industrious, and loyal. Upwards of seven- 
teen thousand lived to enjoy the sweets of political 
and religious freedom in this part of his Prussian 
Majesty’s dominions, the remainder being scattered 
over Hurope and America 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the 30th of March, 1740, Whitefield started on a 
short tour of two months to New York and Penn- 
sylvania. His health had given way, and he mentions 
having had considerable difficulty in getting through 
the last Sunday’s services at Savannah im conse- 
quence. On the 15th of April he arrived at Phila- 
delphia, having gone from Savannah to Newcastle 
in a small coasting vessel, occupying only ten days 
on the voyage, which, he remarks, was a short 
passage. 

One of the first persons he met in the streets of 
Philadelphia was the commissary, who soon in- 
formed Whitefield that he could no longer per- 
mit him the use of the pulpit in Philadelphia. 
«Thanks be to God,” exclaims Whitefield, “the 
fields are open.” He wentaccordingly and preached 
on the Society Hill to six thousand hearers; and 
in the evening also, when upwards of eight thou- 
sand were collected. 

On the following Sunday he again went to the — 
same place, and had congregations, he says, of about 
ten thousand in the morning, and about fifteen 
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thousand in the evening, when one hundred and 
ten pounds were collected for the orphan house 
at Georgia. 

At Neshemine and New Brunswick he met with 
a hearty reception, and preached in old Mr. Ten- 
nant’s meeting-house to five thousand people. 
Here Mr. Seward left him to return to England, 
and they never met again. Seward died shortly 
after his return home: his death was a great loss to 
Whitefield, both in a social and in a pecuniary point 
of view. The liberal-hearted Seward had ever been 
foremost with his purse on all occasions, and being 
a comparatively wealthy man, Whitefield had, 
doubtless, calculated upon his friend’s assistance in 
many financial difficulties. He was destined to be 
disappointed, for on his return to England, in the 
spring of 1741, Whitefield mentions among other 
difficulties he then found himself surrounded with, 
that of having to take up a bill drawn upon Seward, 
for which the latter had made no provision. 

Whitefield reached New York on the 29th of 
April, very weak and out of health ; but, true to his 
motto, “no nestling on this side Bei eternity,” he 
commenced addressing large multitudes on the com- 
mon: he also obtained the use of the pulpit in 
the church, and preached “ to a larger congregation 
than ever,” but found himself quite exhausted by the 
eftort. ‘TI preached,” he says, “as I thought, but 
heavily. God was pleased to suspend his wonted 
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assistance. But we are too apt to build on our 
frames, and think we do no good, or do not 
please God, only because we do not please our- 
selves.” 

The next day he addressed upwards of eight 
thousand in the fields, when numbers came to thank 
him after the sermon “‘ for what they heard.” Three 
hundred pounds were also collected in New York for 
the orphan house. He returned to Philadelphia on 
the 8th of May, where he preached his “ farewell” 
sermons on the following Sunday, to upwards of 
fifteen thousand in the morning, and near twenty 
thousand in the afternoon: he reached Savannah 
about the middle of May, preaching at various places 
on the homeward route. Thinly populated as was 
the country he passed through, he expressed his sur- 
prise at the great number whoassembled. At Not- 
tingham, which he describes as a “desert place,” 
upwards of twelve thousand were collected. 

This excursion was very satisfactory in its pecu- 
niary results, upwards of five hundred pounds being 
collected for the orphan house. It is marvellous 
how the condescending sovereign free grace of his 
gracious Lord and Master honoured Whitefield 
in almost every step of his weary way. We have 
just seen him followed by crowds, increasing in 
numbers, listening, as those who hear for eternity, 
to the words that dropped from his lips. He was 
now to see a work of grace begun among his own 
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people at Savannah. When he parted from them in 
March, he says, “ my heart was ready to break with 
sorrow ; but now, on my return, it almost bursts with 
joy. Oh, how did each in turn hang upon my neck, 
and weep over me with tears of joy; and my own 
soul was so full of a sense of God’s love when I 
embraced one in particular. . .. Several of my 
parishioners came unto us with great joy, and after 
we had prayed and given thanks, I took a little re- 
freshment ; but my soul was so full of a sense of the 
Divine goodness that I wanted words to express 
myself. Why me, Lord? why me?” And the 
next day he adds :—“ Blessed be the God of all 
grace, who continues to do for us marvellous 
things. This afternoon, one of the men that 1 
brought over was enabled to wrestle with God ex- 
ceedingly, both for himself and others. . . . After 
this I went and prayed with some women of the 
house and three girls, who seemed to be weary with 
the weight of their sins; and when we came to 
public worship, young and old were all dissolved in 
tears. After service several of my parishioners, 
all my family, and the little children, returned home 
crying along the street, and some could not avoid 
praying aloud, . . . Being weak I laid myself on 
a bed, but finding so many im such a weeping 
condition, I rose, and betook myself to prayer 
again... . But had I not lifted up my voice 
very high, their groans and cries would haye 
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prevented my being heard. . . . This concern rather 
increased than abated; I therefore desired all to 
retire. . . . Some one or other might be then 
heard praying most earnestly in every corner of the 
house.” 

This was the beginning of an awakening time 
in his own family and among his parishioners. 
Speaking of the former, he says:—“I am in great 
hopes that six or seven boys and girls are really 
coming to Jesus Christ ;” and, writing to a minister 
at New York, giving an account of the preceding, he 
says :— Most judge of others from what has passed 


Sf 


within themselves, and many of the dear children of 


God are too apt to confine God to this or that 


particular way of acting: whereas He is a Sove- , 


reign; his sacred Spirit bloweth when, where, and 


how it listeta; and when an uncommon work is? 


to be done, no doubt He will work upon his 
chosen instruments in an uncommon manner. 
What the event of the present general awaken- 
.ing will be, I know not; I desire to follow my 
dear Lord blindfold, whithersoever He is pleased 
to lead me. Oh, my dear brother, how ought 
such manifestations of God’s glory to quicken our 


souls and excite us to lay out ourselves more and 


more in the service of the best of Masters. Hvery 
day He fills me with Himself, and sometimes brings 
me even upon the confines of eternity.” And 
again, he writes to another :—“ Sometimes, indeed, 
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God withdraws on purpose to wean us from 
sensible devotion... .If this be the case you 
are patiently to tarry the Lord’s leisure, and to 
continue striving with all your might till He is 
pleased to be up the light of his blessed countenance 
upon you.” 

Speaking of crosses he says:—“‘I find the 
benefit of crosses, what should I be without them ?” 
The sunshine of God’s favour is better than life. 
Whitefield could say at this time, ‘I have such large 
incomes from above, and such precious communions 
from the dear Lord Jesus, that my body sometimes 
can scarcely contain them.” 

Writing to a friend on the comforting doctrine of 
assurance* he says: “I was a mourner for a long 


* Mrs. Wesley, John Wesley’s mother, who died during White- 
field’s visit to America in this year, told her son shortly before her 
death, that, till very lately, she had never heard of a present for- 
giveness of sins, or of God’s Spirit bearing witness with our spirit; 
much less had she imagined that it was the common privilege of all 
true believers ; but recently, when her son-in-law Hall, in delivering 
the cup to her, pronounced these words, “The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which was given for thee,” the words struck her heart, 
Her peaceful end is recorded by John Wesley, in the following 
pathetic words s— 

“T left Bristol, and came to London on Tuesday, July 18, 1740, 
I found my mother on the borders of eternity. But she had no 
doubt or fear, nor any desire but, as soon as God should call, to 
depart and be with Christ. Friday, 30th, about three in the after- 
noon I found her change was near. I sat down on the bed-side. 
She was in her last conflict, unable to speak, but I believe quite 
sensible. Her look was calm and serene, and her eyes fixed upward 
while we commended her soul to God.. From three to four, the 
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while, but glory be to God, I have for some 
years been almost continually comforted, at least | 
kept from doubting of my interest in Christ. I 
can, with a humble boldness, ery out ‘my Lord 
and my God.’ He daily manifests Himself to my 
soul, and causes me to feel my dependence on his 
free grace and sovereign love.” And on the same 
subject he writes, a month later: “TI am assured 
God has now, for some years, given me this living 
witness in my soul. I can say I have not since 
indulged any doubts (at least for no considerable _ 
time) about the forgiveness of my sins; nay, I can 
scarce say that I ever doubted at all. When I have 
been nearest death, my evidence has been the 
clearest. I can say I have been on the borders of 
Canaan, and do every day, nay, almost every moment, ; 
long for the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
not to evade suffering, but with a single desire to see 
his blessed face. I feel his blessed Spirit daily 
filling my soul and body, as plain as I feel the air 
which I breathe, or the food I eat.” 


silver cord was loosing and the wheel breaking at the cistern; and 
then, without any struggle, or sigh, or groan, the soul was set 
at liberty. We stood round the bed, and fulfilled her last request, 
uttered a little before she lost her speech: ‘Children, as soon as I 
am released, sing a psalm of praise to God.’” 

Mrs. Wesley was a woman of remarkable mental acquirements. 
She was the youngest daughter of Dr. Samuel Annesley, an eminent 
Nonconformist minister. She married the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
whose father wasa Nonconformist divine ejected in 1662, They had 
nineteen children, John being the second son, 


Pa 
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In reference to preaching the gospel, he says 
elsewhere; and the advocates for extensive and 


{" expensive church building would do well to think 
\ thereon:—“TI am persuaded when the power of 


religion revives, the gospel must be propagated 


.¢ in the same manner as it was first established— 
4 by itinerant preaching.” 
ee 


He was particularly pleased with the Messrs. 
Tennants, and their fearless denunciation of sin and 
its consequences, so little insisted upon in our days. 
“Tt is for preaching in this manner,” he says, “ that 
I like Messrs. Tennants ; they wound deep before 
they heal: they know that there is no promise 
made but to him that believeth, and therefore they 
are careful not to comfort overmuch those that are 
convicted. TI fear I have been too incautious in this 
respect, and have often given comfort too soon. 
The Lord pardon me for what is past, and teach me 
more rightly to divide the word of truth for the 
future.” 

At the end of June he paid another visit to the 
Saltzburgers at Ebenezer. “ All other places,” he 
remarks, “in the colony seem like Egypt, but 
Ebenezer is like the land of Goshen. For near four 
miles did I walk in almost one continued field, 
covered with a most plentiful crop of peas, corn, 
potatoes; and all the products of a few months? 
labour.” 

The summer heat in Georgia compelled him to 
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go northward, and in August he again left Savannah, 
proceeding to Charleston, “ where,” he says, ‘“ I was 
denied the sacrament in the church, but adminis- 
tered it thrice in a private house.” The rupture 
with the commissary at Charleston was complete, 
and Whitefield preached twice every day in the 
fields during his stay. In September he went to 
Boston, and was heartily welcomed by the warm- 
hearted Christian men and ministers he met im that 
city, especially by Mr. Cooper and Dr. Coleman. 
At Dr. Coleman’s meeting-house he preached to a 
congregation of four thousand people, and on the 
famous Boston common, the following Sunday, to 
upwards of eight thousand in the morning, and fifteen 
thousand inthe evening. The afternoon of the follow- 
ing day a most serious accident occurred. He was 
announced to preach at Mr. Checkley’s meeting- 
house, which was filled to overflowing, when a great 
uproar, followed by a panic, ensued. Many persons 
threw themselves out of the windows, and some 
jumped from the gallery; five persons were killed, 
and many wounded. ‘‘ My presence of mind,” says 
Whitefield, “never deserted me, and I immediately 
gave notice that I would go and preach on the common. 
Thousands followed me although it rained.” 

On the next Sunday, after the sermon at Dr. 
Sewell’s meeting-house, a collection was made for the 
orphan house, when five hundred pounds were col- 
lected ; and after another sermon at Dr. Coleman’s, 
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four hundred and seventy pounds (currency) were 
the result. He was also honoured with a private 
visit from the governor of the province, a God- 
fearmg man who delighted to pay Whitefield 
attention: on the last occasion of his preaching 
on the common the governor took him in his own 
carriage ; upwards of twenty thousand were waiting 
to hear him. 

Before leaving the neighbourhood he went to 
Cambridge, in Massachusetts, and preached before 
the University. At Northampton (in New Eng- 
land) he met with Jonathan Edwards, who gave 
him an opportunity of preaching to his congrega- 
tion. There had been, a few years previous, a great 
awakening of vital godliness among Mr. Edwards’ 
flock, but at the present time much lukewarmness 
prevailed. ‘‘The people, 
much affected at my sermon! Oh that they 
may recover their first love, and return and do 
their first works !”? On his return to New York he 
found the people thoroughly aroused, and a great 
outpouring of God’s Spirit was manifested on the 
Sunday following. 

The following is taken from the first edition 
of his journal, which he afterwards suppressed :— 
*‘ Sunday, Nov. 2. Was much dejected for half 
an hour before the sermon. Before I left Mr. 
Noble’s house, I could only lie before the Lord 
and say I was a miserable sinner, and wondered 


” he says, “were so 
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that Christ would be gracious to such a wretch! 
As I went to meeting I grew weaker, and when 
I came into the pulpit I could have chosen to be 
silent rather than speak; but after I had begun, 
the whole congregation was alarmed. Crying, 
weeping, and wailing, were to be heard in every 


corner... . My own soul was carried out till I 
could scarce speak any more. A sense of God’s 
goodness overwhelmed me. ... As I went down 


the pulpit stairs a woman said, ‘Come and gee 
what God has done for me to-night, I looked, 
and her daughter, in a great agony, was crying 
out “O my Jesus, my Jesus.’ A little boy on the 
pulpit stairs was so concerned that he could scarce 
stand. One asked him why he cried. ‘Who can 
help it?’ said he; ‘the word cut me to the heart.’ 
After Icame home, I threw myself upon the bed, 
and in an awful silence admired the infinite freeness, 
sovereignty, and condescension of the love of God; 
divine consolations flowed in so fast, that my frail 
tabernacle was scarce able to sustain them.” 

He went from thence to Philadelphia in 
November, preaching with his usual success, and 
making large collections for the orphan house: 
finally, reaching Charleston on the 10th of De- 
cember, and Bethesda four days afterwards. He 
frequently complained of illness during this time. 
When one thinks of the labour, bodily and 
mental, he endured; the distances he travelled, 
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chiefly on horseback; the great exertion necessary 
to addregs such large masses, together with the 
heat of the weather, it is surprising that his 
strength did not fail him sooner. He explains 
his meaning of a favourite expression, often met 
with in the diary, which deserves to be inserted: 
“ Preaching with power... . By the word power, 
I mean no more or less than enlargement of heart, 
and a comfortable frame given me from above, by 
which I was enabled to speak with freedom and 
clearness, and the people were impressed and 
affected thereby.” 

Tt will now be necessary to take notice of the 
breach of friendship, although only of a temporary 
duration, which took place at the close of this 
year between John Wesley and Whitefield. Wesley, 
shortly after Whitefield went to America, broke 
off all intercourse with the Moravians, and com- 
menced preaching those strong Arminian doctrines 

~® for which he was all his after-life celebrated. The 
attainment of sinless perfection was especially 
“* insisted upon. These opinions were so diametri- 
cally opposed to all Whitefield and Wesley had 
previously held and taught, that Whitefield, much 
as he loved and looked up to his senior in years, 
his friend and Christian brother, found it impossible 
to remain silent. Early in the month of May im this 
year, he wrote to Wesley as follows :—“ I cannot en- 
tertain prejudices against your conduct and principles 
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any longer without informing you. I differ from your 
notion about not committing sin, and your denying 
the doctrine of election and final perseverance. I 
dread coming to England unless you are resolved 
to oppose these truths with less warmth. I dread 
your coming over to America, because the work of 
God is carried on here by doctrines quite opposite . 
to those you hold. . . . Sometimes I think it best, 
to stay here where we all think and speak the ? 
same thing. ... Perhaps I may never see you | 
again till we meet in judgment: then, if not f 
before, you will know that sovereign, distinguish- » 
ing, irresistible grace brought you to heaven.” } 
And, in a letter to a friend, he writes, ‘For 
Christ’s sake, desire dear brother Wesley to avoid 
disputing with me. I think I had rather die than 
see a division between us; and yet, how can we 
walk together if we oppose each other ?” 

A month later he again wrote to Wesley in the 
following humble strain:—“I want to be as my 
Master would have me; I mean, meek and lowly 
in heart. Dear sir, bear with me a little longer, 
and pray for me with great earnestness, and who 
knows but my God may give me to abhor myself 
in dust and ashes? For Christ’s sake, dear sir, if 
possible, never speak against election in your ser- 
mons ; no one can ever say that I have mentioned 
it in public discourses, whatever my private senti- 
ments may be. For Christ’s sake let us not be 
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divided amongst ourselves; nothing will so much 
prevent a division as your being silent on this 
head.” It is noticeable that this letter, breathing 
the very essence of a Christian spirit, was written 
about the time of that remarkable visitation of 
God’s Spirit among his flock and family at Savannah, 
before alluded to. Would that he could always 
have preserved the same tone of brotherly tender- 
ness! His next, written some months later, con- 
tained an unfortunate allusion to Wesley’s habit 
at one time of “ casting lots.” This completed the 
rupture between them. ‘‘I am sorry, honoured sir, 
to hear by many letters that you seem to own a 
sinless perfection in this life attainable. I cannot, 
I think, answer you better than an old minister in 
these parts answered a Quaker: ‘ Bring me a man 
that hath really arrived at this, and I will pay his 
expenses, let him come from where he will.” I 
know not what you may think ; J do not expect to 
see indwelling sin is finished and destroyed in me, 
till I lay down my head and give up the ghost. 
There must be some Amalekite left in the Israelite’s 
land, to keep his soul in action, to keep him 
humble, and to drive him continually to Jesus 
Christ for pardon and for forgiveness. Besides, dear 
sir, what a fond conceit is it, to cry up perfection, 
and yet cry down the doctrine of final perseverance ! 
Oh that you were truly convinced of sin and 
brought to the foot of sovereign grace! .... Oh 
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that you would be more cautious in ‘ casting 
lots!’ ” 

In another letter written to a friend he remarks, 
“ Once justified, is to remain so to all eternity. Here 
lies the anchor of my hopes. Our Lord having once 
loved me, He will love me to the end; this fills 
me with joy unspeakable, and full of glory. I now 
walk by faith; I work, not to keep myself im a jus- 
tified state, but to express my love and gratitude 
for what Jesus has done for my soul.” And 
again, in another epistle, written in November, 
breathing the gentle, humble spirit of a Christian 
pained at the divisions he sees in the distance, and 
from which he shrinks with all the tenderness of his 
heart, he says, “ These divisions among the brethren 
sometimes grieve, but donot surprise me. Howcan 
it be otherwise, when teachers do not think and speak 
the same things? God grant we may keep a cordial 
undissembled love towards each other, notwith- 
standing our different opinions. Oh, how do I long 
for heaven! Surely there will be no divisions; no 
strife there, but who shall sing with most affection 
to the Lamb that sitteth upon the throne. Lean 
thou on his sacred bosom night and day; keep 
close to Him, and be what I long to be—a little 
child. Adieu. I am ready to weep tears of love: 
my dear brother, I should be glad to wash any of 
the brethren’s feet ; indeed, I am now willing to be 
the servant of all. The more the Lord honours me, 
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the more I feel my unworthiness. I am sometimes 
sick of love, and often sick of self.” 

Early in January, 1741, he left Savannah for 
England, going first to Charleston ; and whilst there 
he was served with a warrant to answer a complaint 
got up by his opponents, in reference to a charge 
Whitefield had brought against the clergy in one 
of his sermons, of not preaching according to the 
“canons of the Church of England.” Having 
given security to answer this complaint by counsel, 
he went on board the “ Minerva,” and reached 
England on the 11th of March following. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tat Whitefield should have decided on returning 
to England at this particular juncture, when his 
friends there were so scattered and divided, appears 
almost inexplicable, except upon the supposition that 


the orphan house was not progressing satisfactorily. , 


Money in large quantities had been freely given for 
its support, especially in the northern provinces, 
during the late tour, and in all other respects every- 
thing around him was encouraging; but he found 
himself unequal to the task of managing a large 
establishment of orphans without female assistance, 
and a wife, he thought, would be the proper person 
in this emergency. The family at Bethesda already 
amounted to nearly a hundred persons, and without 
system or order of some sort—qualifications he by 
no means possessed—it was impossible to carry on 
the undertaking with comfort to himself, or to those 
around him: these considerations there is very 
little doubt prevailed, and “the cloud which seemed 
to set towards his native country,” as he wrote to a 
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friend, had very probably been watched with a 
foregone conclusion. 

A trying time awaited him on his arrival. Old 
and valued friends, who had stood by and encouraged 
him through the storm of ecclesiastical hostility 
during his last visit in England, were now no longer 
to be found welcoming him; but were scattered, or 


\ divided into Arminian and Calvinistic sectarianism, 


some leaning to the Moravians and others to the 
Wesleys. Nor was this the only difference he found. 
The people no longer flocked to hear him as formerly ; 
for these divisions had spread among them a feeling of 
regret, and perhaps of disgust. So that instead of 
the thousands who used to assemble whenever he was 
announced to preach, only two or three hundred 
could now be brought together; but what par- 
ticularly grieved him, he says, was “to see those 
whom he had reason to consider his spiritual chil- 
dren, who at his departure would have plucked out 


‘ their eyes to have given him, now so prejudiced 
' by the dear Wesleys’ dressing-up in such horrible 
““*  eolours the doctrine of election, that they would 
‘ neither see, hear, or give him any assistance.” 


In addition to all this he was greatly in debt, 
owing upwards of a thousand pounds, and as yet, he 
says, “he had not twenty pounds in the world,” 
whilst he had at this time a family in Georgia of up- 
wards of a hundred to maintain, without any visible 
fund for that purpose: to make matters worse, he 
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had failed to meet the payment of a bill for £350, ; 
which he had drawn upon his friend Seward, who 
had died in the meantime, without making any pro- 
vision for it, and for which Whitefield was now 
threatened with arrest. His bookseller, too’ (for 
troubles never come single), refused to print for him 
any longer ; aman who had got “ hundreds by him,” 
he says, “but who was now drawn away: by the 
Moravians.” Nor was the loss of the Messrs. 
Wesleys’ friendship among the least of his trials, for 
he had felt it necessary to withdraw from them. 
But in the midst of all these untoward calamities, 
he adds, “I am enabled through infinite mercy to 
strengthen myself in the Lord my God... . All 
this drove me to my knees. God gaye me to 
wrestle with strong crying and many tears, both 
before and after I went to rest. . . . I could plead 
with Him that it was not for myself, but for his own 
poor people. The example of Professor Franke 
encouraged me to pray. God was pleased to: give 
me an answer of peace, having, as I thought, a full 
assurance of immediate help from some quarter or 
other. . . . I went to sleep most comfortably.” 
Nor was he long in waiting upon God before the 
expected help arrived. The next morning a friend 
came to him, to inquire if he knew where a gentle- 
woman of his acquaintance might put out three or 
four hundred pounds at interest. Whitefield re- 
plied, “ Let her lend it to me, and in a few months, 
Y 
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God willing, she shall have it again.” The lady 
made some inquiries, and on being informed of 
his circumstances, she sent him most cheerfully the 
sum he wanted to meet the acceptance. Nor did 
her kindness stop there, for in the following June, 
hearing money was wanted to build a room at Kings- 
wood for the little society meeting there under the 
auspices of Whitefield and Cennick, she sent them a 
donation of £20. His thankful humble spirit, when 
receiving the smallest contribution, shows itself on 
every opportunity. He says, “A serious person, 
whom I never saw or heard of, gave me a guinea. I 
had such confidence that I ran down with it to a 
friend, and expressed my opinion that God, who 
sent this person with the guinea, would make it up 
to £1500, which was the sum I thought would be 
wanted.” 

Soon after his return a few friends commenced 
building “a place, which,” says Whitefield, “I 
call a tabernacle, for the purpose of morning 
exposition. A few days ago I read that ‘ Calvin is 
turned out of Geneva,’ but behold a new church 
arises.” This was the celebrated Tabernacle in 
Moorfields. 

At the end of April Whitefield went to Bristol, 
the scene of his former successes, and was much 
cheered and encouraged at a time when encourage- 
ment wasneeded. “ Great manifestations,” he says, 
“ of the Divine presence have attended my sermons.” 
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But it was a source of deep grief to him to find here 
those divisions he had hoped to have left behind in 
London. “Our Lord is now chiefly wounded in the 
house of his friends,” he remarks in a letter to 
Howell Harris; “the further we go in the spiritual 
life, the more cool and rational shall we be, and yet 
more truly zealous. ...I am a poor unworthy 
sinner, and yet, oh, sovereign grace! the Lord 
works by me, day by day. . . . As yet our dear Lord 
causes me to triumph in every place.’ 

He was now invited by the Erskines to visit 
Scotland. Ralph Erskine had pressed him to join 
the Scotch Presbytery ; an invitation which coming 
at the time it did, when the churches in England 
were closed to him, and his friends scattered, would 
doubtless have influenced many to take such a step. 
Whitefield, however, was determined “to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” All 
sects and denominations were to him alike ; he cared 
not whose pulpit he occupied, nor with what peculiar 
sect he associated, so that he could preach Christ. 
Writing to Mr. EH. Erskine, he says, “I had a 
letter from your brother Ralph. . He thinks it best 
for me wholly to join the Associate Presbytery. 
This I cannot altogether come unto. I come only 
as an occasional preacher to all of whatever denomi- 
nation.” 

In June he visited the towns of Hertford, Col- 
chester, and neighbourhood. ‘In some places,” he 
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says, “we have near ten thousand hearers. I go 
preaching thrice a day.” He had still to wait some 
time before his old popularity returned in the me- 
tropolis. Field-preaching, in the meantime, was his 
delight. ‘ Field~preaching,” he says, ‘is my plan. 
I cannot join so as to be fixed in any particular 
place. Every one hath his proper gift.” 

Writing from London in July, just before setting 
out for Scotland, he says:—‘ In London I see such 
things that I never saw in England before. A 
mighty power almost continually accompanies the 
Word. . . . Nothing like a life of faith! I find 
the only happiness is to lie down as a poor sinner at 
the feet of the once Crucified.” 

His letters to some of the orphans at Georgia, 
about this time, are very interesting. To one under 
deep conviction of sin he wrote:—“ And is the 
Lord striving with you ? Oh then admire his patience, 
and give him your whole heart. I had no other end 
in bringing you to Bethesda but that you might be 
brought to Jesus. How early was Samuel acknow- 
ledged by the Lord, and why should not you? 
Come then, my dear lamb, and wander no longer. 
. .. . Away to Him then in all your blood, just as 
you are; and when you are near to God forget not 
your affectionate friend, G. W.” 

Before going to Scotland he had an inter- 
view with John Wesley, who called upon him one 
day in June. Having heard,” writes Wesley in 
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his Journal, ‘‘ much of Mr. G. Whitefield’s unkind 
behaviour since his return from Georgia, I went to 
him to hear him speak for himself, that I might 
know how to judge. I much approved of his plain- 


ness of speech. He told me he and I preached two | 


different gospels, and therefore he not only would 
not join with or give me the right hand of fellow- 
ship, but was resolved publicly to preach against me 
and my brother. Mr. Hall, who went with me, put 
him in mind of the promise he had made but a few 
days before, that, whatever his private opinion was, 
he would never publicly preach against us; but 
Whitefield’s reply was, ‘that such promise was only 


an effect of human weakness, and he was now of [| 


another mind” ” It must be borne in mind that 
Whitefield, on his return from America, wished to 
maintain neutrality, but, on being made acquainted 
with the sad divisions that had taken place, he found 
this course to be impossible. To have remained 
simply silent in his prominent position was quite out 
of the question. There was on the part of the 
Wesleys so much outspoken hostility to the doctrine 
of election, which they assailed from the pulpit on 
every occasion, that Whitefield found he had no 
alternative but openly to denounce the Arminianism 
of his old friends. It is pleasing, however, to find 
that the interruption of friendly intercourse was but 
of short duration, and Whitefield ever after regretted 
he had been betrayed into a hasty expression on the 
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subject of the “ lot casting,” and thus expressed his 
regret in a letter to John Wesley :—“ I have for a 
long time expected that you would have sent me an 
answer to my last, but I suppose you are afraid to 
correspond with me because I revealed your secret 
about the lot. Though much may be said for my 
doing it, yet I am sorry now that any such thing 
dropped from my pen, and I humbly ask pardon. I 
find I love you as much as ever, and pray God, if it 
be his blessed will, that we may be all united to- 
pothiere S44 May God remove all obstacles that 
now prevent our union! Though I hold particular 
election, yet I offer Jesus freely to every soul. You 
may carry sanctification to what degrees you will, 
only I cannot agree that the in-being of sin is to be 
destroyed in this life. . ... May all disputings 
cease, and each of us talk of nothing but Jesus and 


~ Him crucified. This is my resolution. The Lord 


be with your spirit.” 

He arrived at Edinburgh in August, and found 
great commotion among the Presbyters, who would 
not hear him preach unless he declared himself on 
their side. “I was asked,” he says, ‘to preach only 
for them until I had further light. I inquired why 
only forthem. ‘ Because,’ said Ralph Erskine, ‘ they 
were the Lord’s people.” I then asked were there 
no other Lord’s people but themselves? and sup- 
posing all others were the devil’s people, they cer- 
tainly had more need to be preached to; and there- 
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fore I was more determined to go into the highways 
and hedges, and that if the Pope himself would lend 
me his pulpit, I would gladly proclaim the righteous- 
ness of Christ therein.” 

At Dunfermline he occupied the pulpit of 
Ralph Erskine, and here a custom common with the 
Scotch people, but not so general in those days 
in English congregations, struck him as a pleasing 
feature; every one came with his or her Bible, 
and followed his references. ‘To hear,” he says, 


“the rustling of the leaves which they made i 
was quite encouraging.” Another feature, differ- 


ing from southern habits, was that warm, simple- | 


hearted gathering round him after the service, and © 


shaking him by the hand, which he encountered in 
the afternoon at Edinburgh, when he preached at 


the orphan house to a large and attentive congrega- f 
tion, among whom were several of the nobility. A — 
Quaker who was there also came up to him, and 


>, esos Sag 
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said, “ Friend George, I am as thou art. I am for 


bringing all to the life and power of the everlasting , 
God, and therefore if thou wilt not quarrel with me _ 
about my hat, I will not quarrel with thee about thy : 
gown.” “In this respect,” observes Whitefield, | 


“JT wish all of every denomination were thus 
minded.” 

In a letter, written to a gentleman at Stirling, 
he complained of the treatment he had received from 
the Presbytery. ‘ Such a narrow way of acting,” 
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he remarked. ‘‘ Supposing their scheme to be 
scriptural, yet forbearance towards those that differ 
from them and long-suffering are to be exercised. I 
verily believe there is no such form of government 
inscribed in the Book of God as excludes a toleration 
of all other forms whatsoever.” 

His reception in Edinburgh was very flattering, 
and great results followed everywhere. Writing to 
a friend, he says, “ It would make your heart 
leap for joy to be now in Edinburgh. I question 
if there be not upwards of three hundred in this 
city seeking after Jesus.” At seven in the morn- 
ing he gave a lecture in the fields, and preached 
in different places in the city twice daily. Lord 
Rae and the Harl of Leven stand particularly 
prominent at, this time amongst his friends in 
Scotland. . Writing to the former, he remarks in 
reference to the “Presbytery disputes,” ‘Why 
should we, who are pilgrims, mind earthly things? 
Why should we, that are soldiers, entangle ourselves 
with the things of this life? I am a poor despised 
minister of Jesus Christ, but I would not change my 
Master for ten thousand worlds.” 

He was introduced during his stay in the northern 
capital to many kind Christian friends, of whom he 
writes, “ I scarce have known whether I have been 
in or out of the body, but I find the more I receive 
grace, the more I desire to lie as a poor, very poor, 
sinner at the feet of the wounded Lamb. ... 
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Several have just now been with me, who have this 
last week, especially yesterday, drank deep of divine 
love; they are now full of the comforts of the Holy 
Spirit. I pray that they may walk humbly with 
their God, for it is a good thing to know how to 
manage a manifestation aright; nature so frequently 
and artfully blends with grace that, for want of close 
watch and tender walk, we grieve the Holy Spirit. 
Hence arise deadness and darkness in the soul.” 

The Erskines hinted that they thought he was 
led to temporize in reference to the presbytery on 
account of the orphan house at Georgia, but White- 
field was under no such restraint. “I cannot,” he 
writes to Mr. R. Erskine, Aug. 24, “think the 
‘solemn league and covenant’ is obligatory upon 
me. Indeed, dear sir, you mistake if you think I 
temporize on account of the orphans.” 

He went to Glasgow in September, where he 
preached ten or twelve times. Many were brought 
under deep convictions. He says, “ ‘The congrega- 
tions were large, and so also were the contributions 
for Georgia.” He returned to Hdinburgh at the end 
of the month, and on the Sunday following preached 
four times, twice in the church and twice in the 
fields. During the succeeding week he visited the 
hospitals and prisons, and preached in each place. 
One day was devoted to sermons to the children of 
the city, and on the evening of the same day nearly 
twenty thousand were assembled in the park to hear 
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him: he was very much struck with the children’s 
attention. ‘‘It is remarkable,” he writes, ‘‘ how 
many children are under conviction, and everywhere 
great power and apparent success attend the Word 
preached.” So numerous were the applications 
from different places, that he deemed it necessary 
to prolong his visit in Scotland; nevertheless 
the poor orphans at Georgia were not forgotten. 
Writing to Mr. Habersham, in charge of the 
orphanage, he says, “I have, by the ship that 
brings you this, sent you £70 worth of different 
goods, to be disposed of for the benefit of the 
orphan house. . . . I have also sent 600 yards of 
cloth, a present of my own, to make the boys and 
girls coats. . . . Oh, my dear friend, how faithful is 
the Lord Jesus! He has now enabled me to pay 
my brother, and also Mr. Noble’s bill of £300. 
There is yet £200 to be paid which I borrowed since 
my arrival in England; but very shortly I hope to 
discharge that also.” 

It was not, however, possible for the voice of 
calumny to be silent under all this success, and a 
report was spread that he obtained money from 
poor people to the injury of themselves and their 
families. But this was far from being the fact; 
nay, quite the contrary; for his largest contributions 
were from the rich and the substantial. It was sug- 
gested that some private contributions should be 
made for Whitefield himself, but he would not 
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consent to it. ‘I make no purse,” he said ; ‘‘ what 
T have I give away. ‘Poor, yet making many rich,’ 
shall be my motto still. My great and professed 
design is to bring poor sinners to Jesus Christ ; 
but as my orphan family abroad is now large, I 
think it my duty to speak to those who are willing 
to help them.” 

At the pressing invitation of one of the ministers 
at Aberdeen he went to that city early in October. 
When he arrived he found affairs gloomy, for the 
magistrates refused to permit him to preach in the 
Kirk-yard, in consequence of a prejudice entertained 
by some of their number against him. This was 
however, traced to the influence of the other Aberdeen 
minister, one Mr. B , and therefore soon after 
Whitefield’s arrival he waited upon him. “He 
was,” says Whitefield, “prepared for me, and im- 
mediately pulled out a paper containing a great 
number of insignificant questions, which I had 





neither time nor inclination to answer. ... The 
next morning I lectured and preached; the magis- 
trates were present, the congregation very large, 
and life and light fled around. In the afternoon 
Mr. B preached; I attended. He began his 
prayers as usual, but in the midst of them, naming 
me by name, he entreated the Lord to forgive the 
dishonour that had been put upon Him by my being 
suffered to preach in that pulpit; and in his sermon 
he not only urged that I was a curate of the Church 
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of England, but also quoted a passage or two out of - 
my first printed sermon, which, he said, were grossly 
Arminian. Most of the congregation seemed sur- 
prised and chagrined, especially his good-natured 
colleague, who immediately, without consulting me 
in the least, stood up and gave notice that Mr. 
Whitefield would preach in about halfan hour. The 
interval being so short, the magistrates returned into 
the session-house, and the congregation patiently 
waited, big with expectation of hearing my resent- 
ment. At the time appointed, I went up, and took 
no other notice of the good man’s ill-timed zeal than 
to observe that, if the good old gentleman had seen 
some of my later writings, wherein I had corrected 
some of my former mistakes, he would not have ex- 
pressed himself in such strong terms. The people 
being thus diverted from controversy with man were 
deeply impressed with what they heard from the 
Word of God. All was hushed, and more than 
solemn; and on the morrow the magistrates sent for 
me, expressed themselves quite concerned at the 
treatment I had met with, and begged I would 
accept of the freedom of the city.” 

He finally left Scotland on the 28th of October, 
and reached his destination, Abergavenny, in about 
ten days after. Writing to Lord Leven on the 10th 
of November, from Abergavenny, he says: ‘ The 
horse (Lord Leven had given him one) carried me 
exceeding well; my heart was often drawn out to 
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pray for the donor.” At the same time he informs 
his lordship of his intended marriage. “1 find a 
restraint upon me now, so that I cannot write. God 
calls me to retirement, being about to enter upon 
the marriage state to-morrow.” 

It would somewhat shake the nerves of a modern 
bridegroom in these days of easy-going express 
trains, to have to ride on horseback fifty miles a day 
for ten consecutive days in order to be punctual to 
the time appointed. Whitefield speaks of going 
“from Scotland through Wales on his road to Lon- 
don,” with as much indifference as if it were a 
journey of some few miles only. 

Two days after reaching Abergavenny Whitefield 
was married to a Mrs. James, of that town, a widow, 
in her six and thirtieth year. Whitefield, himself, 
was only nine and twenty. “She was,” says White- 


areal 


field, ‘‘ neither rich nor beautiful, but what was of / 


far more consequence, a true child of God. She 
had been a housekeeper for many years ; at one time 
fond of the world and its pleasures, but for upwards 
of three years past a despised follower of the Lamb 
of God.’ 

Both Whitefield and John Wesley married 
widows. It was not, however, to be expected 
from their antecedents, that they would settle down 


into quiet, stay-at-home, domestic characters, a | 


ee 


result, no doubt, calculated on by their wives. 
Wesley’s married life proved a very unhappy one ; 
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his partner was an extremely jealous woman, and 
resorted to means to satisfy and justify her suspi- 
cions, which at last ended in misery to herself, and 
put astop to all social confidence between them. 
She left him several times, until at last he no longer 
sought for or desired her return, and they lived 
separate ever after.* 

Whitefield’s motive in marrying, as his letters 
have shown, was for the sake of benefiting the poor 
orphans in Georgia. It must strangely have entered 
his head that his wife would contentedly stay at 
home alone whilst he was absent and at a distance, 
going from place to place. She was fond of rest 
and quiet; exertion of any kind soon became irk- 
some ; at first she went with him, but his journeys 
and voyages were soon too fatiguing for her; hence 
she ceased, after a few years, to be his travelling 
companion or fellow-labourer at the orphan house. 
Although, however, there was this absence of sym- 
pathy between them, they nevertheless lived happily 
together ; and his letters to others show him ever 
thoughtful of her comfort and happiness. If she 

* “She put his letters,” says Southey, “into the hands of his 
enemies ; searched his pockets; and sometimes laid violent hands 
upon him, and tore his hair. She frequently left his house (her 
fortune he had settled upon her), till at last she seized on part of 
his journals and papers, which were never restored 3 and departed, 
leaving word that she never intended to return.” Wesley’s notice 
of this in his diary is as follows :—I did not forsake her. Idid 


not dismiss her. I will not recall her.” She never returned. Mrs, 
Wesley lived ten years after this last separation, 
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counted on making him a domestic husband she 
must have been soon undeceived ; for she speedily 
found that neither matrimony or any other “im- 


pediment” would be allowed to interfere with the © . 


great business of his life. “I hope God will never 
suffer me to say, ‘I have married a wife, and there- 
fore cannot come,’” he remarks to a friend about 
this time. Accordingly, within a week after mar- 
riage, he started for London alone, with the view of 
making arrangements for their future residence in 
town. 

Writing to a friend at Edinburgh a few days 
after his marriage, he says ;—‘‘On Saturday I was 


married in the fear of God, to one who, I hope, will 


be a helpmeet tome. I hope soon to be in London ; 
my wife I shall leave in the country for some time.” 
To another he writes, “‘I am lately entered into the 
marriage relation. Jesus was called to, Jesus was 
present at, the marriage. We have lately enjoyed 
much of the Divine presence! Many precious pro- 
mises have been pressed upon my soul; 1 believe I 
shall see greater things than ever.” To the friendly 
minister with whom he had been staying at Aber- 
deen, he writes, “ As I married for the Lord, I trust 
I shall not thereby be hindered, but rather forwarded 
in my work. . . . Oh for that blessed time when we » 
shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage, but 
be as the angels of God! My soul longs for that 
glorious season. Perhaps, sometimes, 1 am too 
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impatient ;: but who that has tasted of Jesus’ love 
can forbear longing to be with Him?” 

He remained in London a few days only, and 
then went to Gloucester early in December, where 
immediately on his arrival, he preached in a large 
barn, the use of which had been lent for the occa- 
sion. On the following Sunday an opportunity 
occurred of preaching in one of the churches in the 
city, in consequence of the death of the incumbent, 
and. his successor not having been as yet appointed. 
He continued in Gloucester several days, preaching 
twice daily with great success. 

On Christmas-eve he left for Abengaveisiny to 
jom Mrs. Whitefield: there he remained a week 
only, and then started for Bristol, arranging for her 
to follow a few days later. At Bristol he found his 
friends had hired a large hall, where he preached 
twice daily during his stay. No mention is made of 
the Kingswood colliers during this visit; but he 
appears to have succeeded, to some extent, in heal- 
ing the divisions which had crept in through the 
unfortunate breach occasioned by the extreme sec- 
tions of the Moravian partizans and those of John 
Wesley. 

Whitefield appears to have discontinued his diary 
about this time. This is a matter of great regret, 
for in no part of his correspondence is there to be 
found that insight into his inner life, to which much 
of what has previously been stated owes its peculiar 
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interest. Why he did so appears in a letter to 
Mr. Tennant, written about this time. His journals 
had just been published, and had given great 
offence not only to those from whom he had ever 
met with scorn and contempt, but also to his friends 
both at home and abroad. Tennant had written 
to caution him to be more careful what he published 
for the future, to which Whitefield replied :—“I 
thank you for your caution; my mistakes often 
humble me; but I have no freedom now to continue 
writing a journal.” 

Whitefield was very sorry he had allowed many 
passages to be published, which at that time had 
better have been omitted, and which were expunged 
in future editions. Friends and foes assailed him. 
Bishop Warburton wrote :—“‘ I have seen White- 
field’s journal, and he appears to be as mad as ever 
George Fox, the Quaker, was.’ The Bishop of 
London, also, took an opportunity, in his charge, 
to caution both clergy and laity against enthusiasm, 
illustrating his meaning by quoting several passages 
from the unfortunate journals ; to which Whitefield 
made but a poor reply in a pamphlet shortly after. 
He had better have remained silent. When a 
man gives a reason, he often damages instead of 
strengthens his cause. The advice of Lord Mansfield 
to one called to some judicial function late in life, 

was :—“ In giving your judgment, give it boldly and 


with decision, but never give a reason for it; your 
Io 
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judgment, nine times out of ten, will be right, be- 
cause founded on experience; but your reasons will 


probably be wrong, being only an afterthought.” 


The Whitefields took lodgings in the neighbour- 
hood of Moorfields ; and he preached regularly at the 
Tabernacle every Sunday during his stay in town, 
where, he says, “ the Saviour carries all before us; 
blessed be God, we feel the Holy Ghost daily in our 
congregations. It surprises me to see what a com- 
pany of settled solid Christians are among us. The 
work goes on daily. We have a large society, con- 
sisting of several hundreds, and a noble place to 
meet in; I have called it the Tabernacle, because we 
might be called upon to move our tents.” 

A circumstance which he discovered during this 
visit to London gave him great pleasure; he found 
the Wesleys were not averse to a renewal of their 
friendship ; his heart had been pained to think his 
old friends had separated from him in affection as 
well as in doctrine. Writing to a friend on this 
subject, he says :—I talk freely with the Messieurs 
Wesley, though we widely differ on a certain point. 
Blessed be God, there is a greater prospect of union 


f than ever. It is what my soul longs for. It is a 
\ great pity that two pilgrims should fall out in the 
' way to heaven; but this will be till we get more of 


the Divine Spirit.” 
He appears recently to have changed his mind 
about returning immediately to America, ‘When 
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I shall embark, I know not,” he says in a letter, 
written early in February this year. ‘The calls here 
are so loud and numerous; there are so few labourers 
sent forth to act in a popular way, that I think it not 
my duty to leave England yet.” 

Some of his letters written about this period are 
very interesting. In one to a friend at Phila- 
delphia, he says, ‘‘ Oh, the life of Jesus; how little 
of it is to be seen in those who call themselves 
his followers! . . . Humility, meekness, love, peace, 
joy, goodness, faith, and the other blessed fruits 
of the Spirit, whither are they fled? . . . I fear most 
take up with the shadow instead of the substance. 
.... To prevent the growth of this inward life, 
I am persuaded Satan introduces heresies in the 
Church, hoping, thereby, to stir up strife, envy, 
prejudice, and narrowness of spirit; and where 
these are, there will be evil work. To this end, 
‘sinless perfection’ has been propagated in Eng- 
land, and antinomianism with you. But blessed be 
God, I trust, both in England, and with you, dis- 
putations and distinctions are abated, and love and 
unity once more are lifting up their heads.” 

Writing to one newly awakened, he remarks: 
« When God first showed me that I must be a 
new creature, I awakened, as it were, into a new 
world. I stood quite amazed; I was astonished 
to think what a deep sleep the world around me 
was in. Thought I, oh that I was made strumental 
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to some of them! The Lord heard my prayer; 
He has sent me to awaken the dear man I am 
writing to.” ‘To another he remarks, “A soul that 
has had some awakening, and been wandering from 
Christ, is like Noah’s dove, which could find no 
rest for the sole of its foot till it came back to the 
ark again.” 

The want of a spirit of union among Christians 
was particularly upon his mind at this time. “Were 
we but animated, led, and influenced by this spirit, 


what a blessed union there would be among all the 


churches of Jesus Christ! It is a want of more of 
this that now, at the present, disunites us. I de- 
spair, therefore, of a greater union till a greater 
measure of the Spirit be poured from on high. 
Hence, therefore, I am resolved, simply to preach 
the gospel of Christ, and leave others to quarrel by 
and with themselves. .... Oh, love, true, simple, 
Christian, undissembled love, whither art thou 
fled ?” 

He again went to Gloucester, at the beginning of 
February, for a few days, and preached three times 
daily to increasing numbers. “Here is such an 
awakening,” he writes, “in this country as I never 
saw or heard of in these parts before. . .. It is 
pleasant to hear the people come and tell how God 
wrought upon them by my unworthy ministry two 
years ago.” Letters from Scotland brought him 
glad tidings of the work going on there. ‘Oh, 
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the blessed effects of field preaching !” he exclaims. 
“Oh that I was humble, that I was thankful; help 
me, my dear friend, to entreat the Redeemer to 
make me a little, a very little child.” 

Shortly after returning to town, he decided 
on the bold step of preaching at Moorfields during 
the great annual holiday of Whitsuntide ;—“ the 
season of all others,” he says, “ when, if ever, 
Satan’s children keep up their rendezvous.” Moor- 
fields, in Whitefield’s days, was a large open space 
of ground, much frequented by the people on 
Sunday afternoons, and at holiday times. At 
the great Whitsuntide fair, the ground was occu- 
pied by booths, where mountebanks, players, puppet 
shows, etc., exhibited. On Whit Monday, 1742, 
Whitefield started off at six o’clock in the morning, 
accompanied by several of his friends, and took 
possession of an eligible spot for his “ field- 
pulpit.” He found, at that early hour, upwards of 
ten thousand already there; he gives us the follow- 
ing account of his proceedings :—*I mounted my 
field-pulpit, glad to find that I had for once, as it 
were, got the start of the devil. The people im- 
mediately flocked round me, and I addressed them 
from the words, ‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up’ All was hushed and solemn; they 
gazed, they listened, and they wept. ‘Thus en- 
couraged, I went again in the afternoon, but the 
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scene was now changed—now all bustle, noise, and 
confusion. Drummers, trumpeters, merry-andrews, 
masters of puppet shows, and exhibitors of wild 
beasts, players, etc., were in possession of the 
crowd of people, estimated at twenty thousand and 
more. ‘The fields were white for the harvest of 
Beelzebub, and not for the Redeemer.” Whitefield’s 
pulpit was fixed on the opposite side, and “judging,” 
he says, “ that like Paul I should now be called to 
fight with beasts of Ephesus, I preached to them 
from the words, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’ ” 

Deep was the mortification of the players when 
they saw multitudes change sides and flock round 

the preacher. ‘You may guess,” he says, “there 
was great noise among the craftsmen.” He was 
not, however, to have it all his own way whilst 
preaching ; his enemies commenced throwing “ rot- 
ten eggs, stones, and dead cats,” at him: ‘ my soul 
was indeed among lions,” he says; but the greater 
part of his audience continued to listen, and he 
gave notice at the conclusion that he would preach 
again from the same place at six o’clock in the 
evening. 

When he went at the time appointed, he was 
much encouraged to see several thousands collected 
together, waiting for him; but he was now to 
encounter a more organized opposition. He con- 
tinues ;—“ Opposite to the pulpit was one of Satan’s 
choicest servants, exhibiting on a large stage to a 
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great crowd, but as soon as they saw me in my 
black robes standing in the pulpit, they left the 
player and ran over. This Satan could not brook ; 
the merry-andrew, armed with a long whip, and 
followed by a crowd of enraged and disappointed 
showmen, approached. Then mounting upon the 
shoulders of one of his comrades, the tumbler com- 
menced lashing his whip at me, and pretending to 
fall down at every stroke with the violence of his 
exertions. They next persuaded a recruiting ser- 
geant with his drum to pass through the congrega- 
tion. When I saw them approach I gave the word 
of command, and ordered that way might be made 
for the king’s officer. The ranks opened, while all 
marched quietly through, and closed again.” ind- 
ing these efforts to divert the attention of the con- 
gregation fail, a large body assembled, and having 
procured a pole for a standard, they marched upon the 
audience ; but it so happened that when within a few 
feet they quarrelled among themselves, threw down 
their standard, and turned away. Whitefield, after 
this last attempt, was left in quiet possession of the 
field for the rest of the evening. ‘We then,” he 
says, “returned to the Tabernacle, with my pocket 
full of notes from persons brought under concern, 
and read them amidst the praises and spiritual accla- 
mations of thousands who joined.” 

The next day he was invited to visit Marylebone 
Fields, a place at that time much frequented by 
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boxers and gamesters. He found a great concourse 
assembled, and commenced preaching from the 
words, “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth” (Rom. i. 16).. The pulpit—a 
very rickety one—was in danger of upsetting every 
time he moved, ‘A number of my enemies seeing 
this,” he says, “ commenced pushing those nearest 
against it.” He escaped this danger to fall into 
another, and one more alarming; for as he was 
passing from the pulpit to reach the coach waiting 
near, he felt his wig and hat disturbed, and, turning 
about, he encountered a man, who held a drawn 
sword, with its point just touching his temple; but 
a gentleman, seeing this, struck the sword up with 
his cane. The multitude were so enraged at this 
assault upon him, that they seized hold of the cul- 
prit, who would have suffered severely but for the 
interference of one of Whitefield’s friends. 

The next day, nothing discouraged by his pre« 
vious experience, he returned to Marylebone Fields, 
when he says, “The pelting, noise, and threatening 
being renewed, and all to no purpose, one, more 
vile than the rest, mounted a tree near the pulpit, 
and exposed his person in the sight of the con- 
gregation! I must own at first it gave me a shock, 
I thought Satan had now almost outdone himself; 
but recovering my spirits, I appealed to all, since 
they had such a spectacle before them, whether I 
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had wronged human nature in saying, after pious 
Bishop Hall, that ‘man, when left to himself, is 
half a devil and half a beast.’ Silence being thus 
gained, I concluded my discourse with a warm 
exhortation, and retired with my followers to the 
Tabernacle, and we closed our festival enterprises 
in reading fresh notes that were put in, and praising 
and blessing God amidst thousands assembled.” 
He mentions an interesting incident which occurred 
in the midst of this scene of violence. ‘ Several 
children, who were fond of sitting round me on 
the pulpit steps, handing in the notes of the people, 
never once gave way during this scene. Every 
time I was struck they turned up their little weeping 
eyes, and seemed to wish they could receive the 
blows for me.”” Whitefield adds, “ upwards of three 
hundred and fifty persons were awakened to a sense 
of sin at this time, who subsequently joined the 
Tabernacle Society at Moorfields.” 

Shortly afterwards he left London, and sailed in 
the “‘ Mary Ann” for Scotland, accompanied by his 
wife. During the voyage, which lasted several days, 
he was occupied in writing letters to his friends. 
To Howell Harris, at that time in Wales, he says: 
“T exhort all to go where they can profit most. I 
preach what I believe to be the truth, and then 
leave it to the Spirit of God to make the application. 
If some that you and I know are too confined, if 
they do not preach more frequently, and abound 
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more in good works, it is for want of having their 
hearts more influenced with the love of God, and 
their graces kept in more constant exercise. To 
stir up this gift of God that is in us is an apostolic 
injunction, and if we do not keep upon our watch, 
we shall fall into a false stillness. Nature loves ease, 
and as a blind zeal often prompts us to speak too 
much, so tepidity and lukewarmness often cause us 
to speak too little.” 

To a clergyman residing in the Isle of Man, who 
complained of the difficulties thrown in his way, 
Whitefield replied :—*‘ If you cannot preach freely 
in the Isle of Man, go whithersoever the Lord shall 
be pleased to lead you; our commission is very ex- 
tensive—‘ Go ye into all the world.’ ” 

They met with a warm reception on landing at 
Leith. “As soon as we came on shore,” he says, 
“many people came round us, weeping with joy at 
seeing me once more. A great number followed 
the coach to Edinburgh, and when we arrived, they 
almost caught me in their arms as I got out, they 
were so delighted.” In the evening he paid a visit 
to a nobleman, whose heart the Lord had opened 
during Whitefield’s last visit to Edinburgh. ‘We 
were,” he says, “received with great gladness. The 
cushion and Bible were brought in, and I gave them 
a word of exhortation. We sang and prayed, and 
spent the remainder of the evening most delightfully 
in talking of the things of God.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Berorz going to Scotland, Whitefield, in common 
with many others, had entertained the conviction 
that a remarkable outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
that country was at hand. “I believe within these 
four months you will hear of very great things,” he 
wrote to a friend in Scotland, when just on the eve 
of setting out on his Scottish tour. There had been 
a very striking revival some few months previous in 
the little village of Cambuslang, near Glasgow. But 
before entering upon these details, a few remarks 
on the prejudice which exists against what is called 
revivalism may not be out of place. 

It appears to be an axiom with the world in 
general that a man may become impassioned upon 
almost every subject but that of religion. His 
natural temperament may be warm and impulsive, 
he may be easily affected by the impressions he 
receives from the world around him; yet, on the 
subject of all others the most important, the most 
momentous, namely, his standing before God, or in 
other words, his religion, he is to remain cold and 
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impassive; his reason is to be called into exercise, 
and his energies are to be employed in restraining 
all enthusiasm—warmth—and life. It seems to be 
forgotten that mere human reason can never be a 
safe guide in religious matters, for “the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” 

It is not, however, the prejudice entertained 
by the world on this subject, but that existing in the 
minds of many of God’s dear people, which is now 
under consideration. “How is it,” often exclaim 
many calm, self-possessed Christian people, “that 
if this work be of God, so much of extravagance is 
mixed up with it?””* Such inguirers would do well 
to consider how various are the natural tempera- 
ments of different people; how frequently truths of 
a certain kind received into the minds of naturally 
impulsive persons produce effects calculated for a 
time to disturb the judgment, and lead to the extra- 
vagances complained of. Besides, who but God 
can determine the. measure of a discovery of Him- 
self, even if that discovery be sometimes accom- 
panied with such strong impressions as to injure 
the body or the intellect? Is there any limit to the 

* “T would propose it to be considered whether or no some, in- 
stead of making the Scriptures their only rule to judge of this work, 


do not make their own experience the rule, and reject such and such 


things because they never felt them for themselves.”— Rev, Jonathan 
Edwards, 
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sovereignty of God’s action? Whilst all confess God’s 
sovereignty in the ordinary affairs of the world, how 
can any attempt to set a limit to his exercise in his 
kingdom of grace? Nay, is it not presumption to 
assert that God never visits with an outward cala- 
mity when bestowing spiritual and eternal blessings, 
even though the brain should totter and the reason 
tremble on its throne? 

One under a strong conviction of sin is suddenly 
overwhelmed with a sense of the Divine pardon and 
forgiveness; yet because of certain irregularities 
in his conduct, the effects of natural temperament, 
he is received with doubt and mistrust by those who 
ought to hold out the right hand of fellowship and 
help him on his way, but who are deterred for fear 
of beg thought to encourage irregularity and 
excitement. Persons of this class would do well to 
ask themselves what kind of spirit they are praying 
and waiting for, when they doubt whether the work 
here described be of God or not. Our gracious 
Lord, in his wonderful and condescending mercy, 
has in all ages manifested forth his love to his 
church, by sending times of revival and refreshing 
—times when the working of his Spirit is more 
manifest than at others, when numbers are awakened 
to a knowledge of the truth, and many of his back- 
sliding children are quickened into new life and 
energy. Such was the glorious period of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, which succeeded the long night 
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of Papal darkness. Such were the Puritan times a 
century or so later, and such were the times when 
Whitefield and Wesley lived. At such seasons, ex- 
ceptional cases have been observed, in which extreme 
physical prostrations haye accompanied the work of 
the Spirit. People have been suddenly struck down 
powerless, and reduced to a state of unconsciousness 
foratime. This phase is more frequently noticed 
during the early period of a revival movement. On 
this particular manifestation, the remarks of one 
who witnessed a great revival among his own people 
in America are deserving of consideration. 

The Rev. Jonathan Edwards observed that when 
people were sometimes brought under deep convic- 
tions of sin, “‘they were unable to restrain uttering 
loud cries of anguish, in which state they remained 
for some days until Christ was revealed as their great 
atonement for sin, when they were overwhelmed 
with thoughts of his distinguishing love and kind- 
ness ; their views of his glory and divine perfections 
produced sweet joy and rest of soul; they had a 
deep sense of his being ‘altogether lovely ;? their 
souls fowed out in love to Him that often, like little 
children, when full of some anticipated enjoyment, 
their natural appetite failed, and food became dis- 
tasteful.””, These cases, however, were not nume- 
rous. The more general characteristics which fol- 
lowed the work of Divine grace, he continues, were 
‘attention and diligence in public worship; on all 
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the means of grace; care and watchfulness to guard 
against temptation ; a tenderness of conscience ; not 
to do or say anything contrary to the mind and will 
of God; a deep sense of the dreadful nature and 
defilement of sin, accompanied with an abiding sense 
that the blood of Jesus Christ is the alone remedy 
for it; the reality of another world, and a solemnity 
and seriousness of manner as contrasted with pre- 
vious habits ; sweet views of the Divine glory and 
perfections of Christ; humbleness of mind, and a 
forsaking of the frivolities of life, no longer haying a 
desire forthem. . . . If such results as these,” 
remarks Mr. Edwards to the objectors in his day, 
«if such results as these are enthusiasm, and the 
fruits of a distempered brain, let my brain be ever- 
more possessed of that happy distemper.” 

Few persons had more experience on this subject 
than John Wesley. He remarked that ‘the out- 
ward symptoms and manifestations were more fre- 
quent at the beginning than at the close of a revival 
season; it was so in New England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, Ireland, and at Cambuslang. . . . Those 
whom it pleases God to employ in this work,” he 
continues, “ ought to be quite passive; they should 
choose nothing, but leave entirely to Him all the 
circumstances of his own work. . . . ‘The 
danger was to regard extraordinary circumstances 
too much, as if they were essential to the imward 
work; perhaps the danger is, to regard them 


nd 
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too little; to condemn them altogether; to ima- 
gine they had nothing of God in them; whereas 
the truth is, God suddenly and strongly convinced 
many that they were lost sinners, the natural con- 
sequence whereof were sudden outcries and strong 
bodily convulsions. Secondly, to strengthen and 
encourage them that believed, and to make hig 
work more apparent, He favoured several with 
divine dreams; others, with trances and visions. 
Thirdly, in some of these instances, after a time, 
nature mixed with grace; and lastly, Satan mi- 
micked this work of God in order to discredit the 
whole work; . . . and yet it is not wise to give up 
this part, any more than to give up the whole. At 
first it was, doubtless, wholly from God. . . Let 
us suppose, however, that in some few cases, there 
was a mixture of dissimulation, that persons pre- 
tended to see or feel what they did not, and imi- 
tated the cries, or convulsive motions of those who 
were really overpowered by the Spirit of God ; yet 
even this should not make us either deny, or under- 
value the real work of the Spirit ; the shadow is no 
disparagement to the substance, nor the counterfeit 
to the real diamond.” * 


* “Tt surely cannot admit of a rational doubt whether it is proper 
for a church in astate of lukewarmness to take measures, and those of 
a somewhat unusual kind, to remove this dulness, and to diffuse a 
greater degree of vital warmth. There is a danger of depending 
more for success upon occasional, and what some might call, spas- 
modie efforts, than upon the regular and ordinary administrations 
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Wesley gives the following amusing account of 
some persons he encountered in a state of assumed 
religious excitement :—‘‘ To-day came one that was 
pleased to fall into a fit for my entertainment; he 
beat himself heartily ; I thought it a pity to hinder 
him. <A girl, as she began to cry, I ordered to be 
carried out; her convulsions were so violent as to 
take away the use of her limbs, till they laid her 
without at the door and left her; then she immedi- 
ately found her legs, and walked off.” On another 
occasion, during a preaching excursion, he says, 
“The first night I preached, half my words were 
lost through the noise of their outcries. Last night, 
before I began, I gave notice that whosoever cried 
so as to drown my voice, should, without any man’s 
hurting, or judging them, be gently carried to the 
furthest corner of the room; but my porters had 
no employment the whole night.” As if acting 
upon this hint, after Wesley had been preaching 
with great success in a country village in the north 
of England,* some of the people filled a waggon 


of the Word and ordinances. It is by continuous zeal, and not by 
paroxysms, that the work of the Lord is to be carried on.”—Rev. 
J. Angell James. 

* At Epworth. The following interesting allusion to the circum- 
stance occurs in Wesley’s journal :—“I continued among them for 
near three hours, and we scarcely knew how to part. Oh, let none 
think his labour of love lost because the fruit does not imme- 
diately appear. Near forty years did my father labour here; but 
he saw little fruit of all his labour. I took some pains among this 
people too, and my strength appeared spent in vain. But now the 

It 
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with some of his hearers, who had become such 
changed characters that their neighbours could not 
make them out. They were brought before the 
magistrate, who inquired what was the nature of 
the charge. ‘ Plaise your worship,” said one of the 
accusers, “why, they pretend to be better than 
other people; and besides, they pray from morning 
till night.” ‘‘Have they done nothing else?” 
“Yes, sir,” said an old man, “a’nt plaise your 
worship they have convarted my wife ; till she went 
among them she had such a tongue! but now she 
is as quiet as a lamb.” “ Carry them back, carry 
them back,” said the magistrate, “and let them 
convert all the scolds in the town.” 


fruit appeared. There were scarce any in the town on whom either 
my father or I had taken any pains formerly, but the seed sown so 
long since xow sprung up.” A far different impression, however, 
was produced on the mind of his own brother-in-law, Whitelamb, 
who was also present. Whitelamb had been one of Wesley’s pupils 
at Oxford, and was at this time incumbent of the adjoining parish of 
Wroote. “ Dear brother,” he wrote, the day following, to Wesley, “I 
was one of those who heard you preach at Epworth on Tuesday even- 
ing—fain would I have spoken to you, but that I am quite at a loss 
how to address or behave. Your way of thinking is so extraordinary, 
that your presence creates an awe, as if you were an inhabitant of 
another world. Indeed I cannot think as you do any more than 
I can help honouring and loving you. Dear sir, will you credit 
me ?—I retain the highest veneration and affection for you. The 
sight of you moves me strangely. I cannot refrain from tears when 
I reflect, this is the man who at Oxford was more than a father to 
me! This is he whom I there heard expound or dispute publicly, or 
preach at St. Mary’s with such applause, and, oh that I should ever 
add, whom I lately heard preach at Epworth.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


CAMBUSLANG, in the days of Whitefield, was a small 
village about four miles from Glasgow. The pastor 
of the church at that time was the Rev. William 
McCullagh, a man of prayer; and it is important to 
notice that, for some months previous to the events 
about to be mentioned, it had pleased the Great 
Head of the Church to put it into the hearts of his 
servants, the pastor and the believing people of the 
congregation, to wrestle earnestly in prayer for an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Church and 
neighbourhood. There had been remarkable unani- 
mity on this subject; prayer-meetings were sought 
for by the people themselves, and a longing desire 
was felt that God would mercifully cause a revival 
of true religion in their midst. People’s minds had 
doubtless been led and influenced by hearing what 
God was doing in other places; but, beyond this, 
there was nothing else to account for it. There had 
been in Cambuslang no previous outward event— 
no visitation, or remarkable dispensation of Provi- 
dence, such as is often used as a means in God’s 
hands of leading men to a more earnest seeking 
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after Him. The Scotch have never been considered a 
people liable to be easily acted upon by excitement 
or enthusiasm, nor were the few poor hard-worked 
agricultural labourers in this district an exception. 
Whitefield had not yet made his appearance 
among them, so that what took place could not 
be charged to his preaching. 

In the month of February an unusual concern 
appeared in Mr. McCullagh’s congregation. In a 
letter written shortly afterwards, giving an account 
of the work, he mentions that, in consequence of 
ninety heads of families requesting a weekly lecture, 
and more than ordinary concern being manifested, 
he called a meeting at the manse for prayer. This 
was on Monday, and on the two next evenings they 
met again for prayer. On the Thursday evening 
after the usual lecture, upwards of fifty persons 
followed him home to his house under deep convic- 
tions of sin. Similar results were observed daily, 
until he was obliged to preach every day in the 
church. 

Gillies mentions in his Life of Whitefield, that 
“this concern appeared with some circumstances 
very unusual: to wit—severe bodily agonies, out- 
cryings, and faintings in the congregation.” Nor 
was it a matter of surprise after a time, when 
numbers flocked from the neighbouring places, that 
many counterfeits appeared among them. When 
Whitefield came he preached three times on the 
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day of his arrival, to immense congregations assem- 
bled from the neighbouring villages. The last 
service commenced at nine and concluded at eleven 
o’clock, but the people would not retire, and Mr. 
McCullagh then addressed them until past one in the 
morning ; even then it was with considerable reluc- 
tance they were persuaded to separate. All this took 
place on a hill side, during a cold February night. 
“Thousands and thousands,” says Whitefield, 
“have I seen, before it was possible to catch it by 
sympathy, melted down under the Word. Such 
a commotion, especially at eleven at night! For 
about an hour and a half there was such weeping, 
so many falling into deep distress ; the people seem 
to be slain by scores. They were carried off, and 
came into the house like soldiers wounded in and 
carried off a field of battle. Their cries and agonies 
were exceedingly affecting. - . . All night in 
the fields might be heard the voice of prayer and 
praise. . . . Some young ladies were found by 
a gentlewoman praising God at break of day. She 
went and joined with them.” 

The next day being Sunday, upwards of twenty 
thousand persons assembled on the hill side, and 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. Whitefield 
remarks, “Their joy was so great that, at the desire 
of both ministers and people, another communion 
was appointed to be held a few weeks later, when 
scarce ever was such a sight seen in Scotland. 
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There were unquestionably twenty thousand per- 
sons: two tents were set up, and the Holy Sacra- 
ment was administered in the fields. When I began 
to serve a table the power of God was felt by 
numbers, but the people crowded so upon me that 
I was obliged to desist and go to preach at one of 
the tents, whilst the ministers served the rest of the 
tables: God was with them and with his people. Up- 
wards of twenty ministers assisted on this occasion.” 

On the Monday following Whitefield preached 
again, “but such a universal stir I never saw be- 
fore,’ he says; “the motion fled as swift ag 
lightning from one end of the auditory to the other. 
You might have seen thousands bathed in tears; 
Some at one time wringing their hands, others 
almost swooning, and others crying out and mourn- 
ing over a pierced Saviour.” Writing to Mr. 
Habersham, at the orphan house, he says, “ My 
dear brother, God is still doing greater things for 
me than ever; the awakening here in Scotland is 
unspeakable ; the congregations in the west are 
just like those which you and I saw at Fogeg’s 
Manor in Pennsylvania. God seems to awaken 
scores together ; I never was enabled to preach so 
before. Oh that I may lie low at the feet of my 
dear Redeemer, to whose image I am studying to 
be more conformed every day.” One Sunday in 
August Whitefield .reckoned there were thirty 
thousand present, and two thousand five hundred 
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communicants. ‘In the midst of all,” he remarks, 
“my dear Master keeps me leaning upon Himself, 
and causes me to walk in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost from morning to night.” 

He remained in Scotland until the middle of 
October. A single week’s itinerary in the month 
of August gives some idea of the immense bodily 
fatigue he must have undergone. “I preached 
twice on Thursday at Greenock; on Friday three 
times at Kilbride; on Saturday twice at Stevenson ; 
on Sunday four times at Irvine; on the Monday 
once again at Irvine, and three times at Kilmar- 
nock: on the Tuesday once at the same place, and 
four times at Stewardstown; and on Wednesday 
once at the latter place, and twice at Mearnes,” 
making in all twenty-three sermons. And these 
labours, be it remembered, could scarcely be called 
exceptional; nor did he at present feel any ill 
effects. The encouragement he met with every- 
where kept him up. “I never,” he says, “met 
with so much apparent success before. At Greenock, 
Kilmarnock, and Stewardstown, the concern was 
great ; at the two latter places extraordinary. Oh my 
friend, pray and give praise on behalf of the most 
unworthy wretch that was ever employed in the 
dear Redeemer’s service. I speak this from my 
inmost soul. I must cry out continually, ‘Why me, 
Lord? why me?’ Oh for a passive, tender, truly 
broken, child-like heart! ” 
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He preached twice every day during his stay in 
Edinburgh. Writing to Mr. Cennick in July, he 
says :—“ Last Thursday night and on Friday morn- 
ing there was such a shock as I never felt before. 
Oh what melting and weeping was there! I have 
heard blessed effects of it since. All glory be to 
God through Christ!”? The associated Presbyters 
were astonished, and one of their number wrote a 
tract upon the subject, deploring the whole as a 
work of the evil one. The heads of the Seceders 
also appointed a public fast to humble themselves 
for what they were pleased to call “ the delusion of 
Cambuslang.”’* 

Ten years later the Rev. Mr. McCullagh gave 
the following testimony of the reality of the work: 
—“Setting aside all these that appeared under 
awakening in 1742, who have since remarkably 
backslidden, I have now before me, at the writing of 
this (April 27, 1751), a list of about four hundred 
persons awakened here in 1742, who, from that 
time to the time of their death, or to this, that is, 
for these nine years past, have been enabled to 
behave as becometh the gospel.” 

But in the midst of these scenes, Whitefield 
never forgot the distant orphans. Numerous col- 
lections were made during this time, and large sums 
were willingly contributed. 

Mr, Habersham sent home very favourable 

* Southey’s “ Life of John Wesley.” 
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accounts, which reached Whitefield while in Scot- 
land. The following extracts will show under what 
privations he and those with him were contented to 
pass their lives, far away from friends, in the swampy 
district near Savannah :—“ We have had no supplies 
since you left us, of flesh or bread, except some 
pork. . . . We live entirely within ourselves, ex- 
cept a few necessaries. . . . Twice a-day we eat 
hominy of our own raising, and at present without 
molasses. For dinner we eat salt beef of our own 
stock, and pease for bread, of all which we have 
plenty for three months to come. Our garden is 
very fruitful of greens, turnips, etc., and we expect 
a good crop of potatoes ; in short, we have plenty of 
wholesome food. Glory be to God, we daily see our 
Heavenly Father’s hand supplying us in this won- 
derful land.”? He adds, however, “I must have 
cash, not only to pay our debts, but also to buy 
clothing, and many other necessaries, and I believe 
our God will give it to me. He is our Shepherd, 
therefore shall we lack nothing. I trust He has 
enabled me to pray in faith, nothing doubting but 
He will supply our every want.” 

Whitefield’s reply deserves insertion :—* Last 
Monday I received an agreeable packet of letters 
from you. They rejoice our hearts. As soon as I 
read yours, my wife said, ‘ Let us give thanks, and 
pray. Accordingly we kneeled down, and had 
very near access to the Father of mercies on your 
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behalf. At night, after our coming home, we did 
the same. Our common Lord enabled us to wrestle 
in faith. We all felt our hearts drawn mightily 
towards you. I could wish for wings to fly unto 
you. I long to thank you in person for your 
faithfulness to your poor, unworthy, but most affec- 
tionate friend.” 

Yet Whitefield, who could write so cheerfully 
and encouragingly to his distant friend and steward, 
was at this time poor enough himself. “I have,” 
he says, “‘ for these eight or nine years past had no 
visible settled fund, but fetched in all temporal 
supplies by pleading the promises. My God never 
failed me—He never will.” 

It is remarkable thatabout the time Habersham 
was writing the words already quoted, “I believe 
our God will give it to me,” Whitefield was bearing 
witness to the fulfilment of this in a letter to a 
friend :—“ The congregations are large, and so are 
the contributions for Georgia.’? 

Before leaving Scotland, he wrote the following 
letter to John Wesley. The friendship between 
them, which had been broken off for a short time 
only, was now renewed :—“ Yesterday morning I had 
your kind letter. About ten days ago I sent you 
a packet by my dear wife. . . . In answer to 
your first part, I say, ‘Let old things pass away, 
and all things become new.’ Dear friend, my soul 
is on fire. Oh, let us not fall out by the way! Let 
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us bear and forbear one another in love. God be 
praised for giving you such a mind.” 

Whitefield left Scotland in November, “ riding 
post,” he says, to London in five days, whilst his 
wife took the sailing-packet from Leith, and went 
by sea, encountering a rough passage. He was 
very much pleased with his Scotch tour. In a 
letter written a few days after reaching London, he 
says :— Wonderful things did the Lord perform for 
his people in Scotland. The concern expressed 
for me at my departure was really unspeakable. 
The collections were large. At Edinburgh I col- 
lected £128 at one time, and £44 at another. At 
Glasgow about £128 was collected. I think we got 
about £300 in all. Blessed be God, I now owe 
nothing in England. On the orphan house account 
what is due is owing abroad. I think since we have 
been in England we have got near £1500.” 

Only a few months previous, just after his return 
from America, when reduced very low in spirits as 
well as in money matters, he had expressed, it will 
be recollected, a hope that God would give him, or 
rather “ make up” to him thisamount. Thus God 
answers prayer. 

Whitefield became acquainted with Colonel Gar- 
diner and his wife during his last visit to Scotland. 
To Lady Gardiner he wrote on his return —“T 
trust this will find you sitting under the Redeemer’s 
shadow with great delight. It rejoiced me greatly 
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when I heard that our infinitely condescending God 
had blessed my unworthy ministry to recover your 
ladyship from a state of darkness and spiritual deser- 
tion.” And two or three weeks later he wrote to 
the Colonel, her husband, in the following almost 
prophetic strain:—“Our Saviour will give you a 
discharge when you have fought a few more battles 
for him. I confess your situation and employment 
cannot be very agreeable to a disciple of the Prince 
of Peace.” Colonel Gardiner was killed at the 
battle of Preston Pans in 1745, three years after 
this letter was written. 

On Whitefield’s arrival in London, he found the 
congregation at Moorfields had become too large for 
the building; so he set to work to enlarge it at 
once. A few extracts from his letters, written during 
this winter, will show the happy state of his mind in 
the midst of many trials and much opposition :— 
“Since I have been in London the Lord has given 
me great freedom of soul, and caused his Word to 
come with power. My Master lets me have my hands 
follof work. From morning till night I am employed ; 
and glory be to rich grace, I am carried through 
the duties of each day with cheerfulness, and almost 
uninterrupted tranquillity. Our society is large, but 
in good order, and we make improvements daily. 
My Master gives us much of his gracious presence 
both in our public and private ministrations,” 

“TI think I may say to you,” he writes to a 
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correspondent in Edinburgh, who had been kept 
from speaking and acting for God by a sight of his 
own unworthiness, “as Luther said to Melancthon, 
‘ Minis es nullus, ‘You are kept in bondage by a 
false humility.’ It is good to see ourselves poor and 
exceeding vile, but if that sight prevents us looking 
up, and exerting ourselves for our dear Saviour, it 
becomes criminal, and robs the soul of much com- 
fort. I can speak this by dear-bought experience. 
How often have I been kept from speaking and 
acting for God by a sight of my own unworthiness ! 
but now I see that the more unworthy I am, the 
more fit to work for Jesus, because He will get 
much more glory in working by such mean instru- 
ments, and the more He has forgiven me, the more 
I ought to love and serve Him.” He thus en- 
courages another :—‘‘ When I discover a new cor- 
ruption, I am as thankful as a sentinel keeping 
watch in a garrison would be at spymg a straggling 
enemy come near him. I stand not fighting with it 
myself in my own strength, but run immediately 
and tell the Captain of my salvation. By the sword 
of his Spirit He soon destroys it, and makes me 
exceeding happy. ‘This is what I call simply look- 
ing to Christ.” 

It was a favourite expression of his that “ nothing 
sets a person so much out of the devil’s reach as 
humility.” “Those,” he said, on another occasion, 
“that have been the most humbled, make the most 
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solid, useful Christians. It stands to reason, the 
more a man is emptied of himself, the more room 
is there made for the Spirit of God to dwell in him. 

- . . Humility must be taught us, as Gideon 
taught the men of Succoth, with briars and thorns. 
These will frequently fetch blood from the old man, 
Oh that we may be made willing to have him bleed 
to death! ‘ Away with him ! away with him! crucify 
him ! crucify him !? May this be the language of your 
heart and mine! To have this prayer answered, 
what trials must we meet with from the devil, the 
world, the flesh, and even from God’s own dear 
children: all little enough to lead us into that 
mortified, pacific, resigned, and disinterested mind 
which was in Christ Jesus.” 

Karly in the spring of 1748, Whitefield started 
for the West of England on a preaching circuit. 
Always impatient for the winter to pass away, he 
longed for a return of the season when he could 
preach in the fields—those “ airy pluralities,” as he 
was fond of calling them. At Gloucester, where 
he preached in a barn, he met with the same warmth 
of affection as ever. “It was past one,” he says, 
“in the morning before I could lay my weary body 
down, so great was the number who came for advice 
and consolation.” At five the next morning, “ sick 
for want of rest,” he went on horseback a few miles, 
and preached at seven to a large congregation: he 
then rode on to Stonehurst—read prayers—preached, 
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and administered the Sacrament in the church. In 
the afternoon of the same day he rode on to Stroud, 
and addressed about twelve thousand in a field; and 
again at six o’clock in the evening he preached to 
about the same number collected on Minchinhampton 
Common, concluding his day’s work by holding “a 
general love-feast”” at Minchinhampton, and going 
to bed at midnight “ very cheerful and very happy.” 
From Gloucestershire he went into South Wales. 
At Carmarthen, which he describes as “one of the 
greatest and most polite places in Wales,” he 
preached from the cross in the market-place, and 
in the evening from a table. The assizes were at 
that time being held, and the justices desired that 
he would stay till they rose, and they would come 
and hear him, which they accordingly did. 
Returning in March to Gloucester he preached 
in a barn to a crowded audience, and then went to 
Hampton, the snow falling and freezing all the way : 
here he addressed about ten thousand people on the 
common, from an elevation which the people called 
“ Whitefield’s Tump.” “Preaching in Gloucester- 
shire,’”? he remarks, “is now like preaching at the 
Tabernacle.” Of Swansea, he writes, ‘“ great things 
are doing here. This morning I preached to about 
four thousand with great power. Swansea is taken 
.... Many of the rich and great were present 
. The congregation larger than in the morn- 


ing—free grace for ever.” 
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He returned to London in May. During the 
last three weeks of his journey he had travelled 
about four hundred miles, preached forty times, 
visited thirteen towns, and passed through seven 
counties. Writing to Mr. Habersham, at the 
orphan house, on his return to town, he says, 
“It would amaze you to see the great congregations 
in Moorfields. . . . . . Last Sunday morning 
I collected twenty-three pounds for the orphans.” 
(He was now getting impatient to return to Ame- 
rica.) “TI have been, I fear, sinfully impatient to 
come over. I think I could be sold a slave to serve 
at the gallies, rather than you and my dear orphan 
family should want. Sometimes, my wicked heart 
has said, ‘If I knew I should have stayed so long, 
I would not have come over to England at all” But 
God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts: it is best to . 
be kept at his feet, waiting to know what He would 
have us to do. By and by we shall know all; till then, 
let us wait patiently.” To a minister at Carlisle, 
who was desirous of a field of labour in London, 
he writes: “I believe your way is clear to London; 
the brethren, I am persuaded, will be willing to 
give you the right hand of fellowship, since you 
are determined not to meddle with controversy, or 
to make adult baptism a bone of contention, but 
simply to preach Christ and Him crucified.” 

In June he again left London for the west of En- 
gland. At Minchinhampton, in the neighbourhood 
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of Bristol, the scene of his past labours, the congrega- 
tion was greater than ever, but he was now threat- 
ened by a mob of disorderly persons who had 
previously been exasperated by the preaching of one 
Mr. Adams. Adams, some few years before, had 
gone out of curiosity to hear Whitefield preach on 
Minchinhampton Common, had been converted, and 
had now become a field preacher, on the very spot 
of his conversion. In July of this year, he wrote 
to Whitefield, giving an account of the opposition 
and persecution he had met with. Greatly surprised 
at this, for hitherto he had always been treated 
with attention and respect at this place, Whitefield 
proceeded there at once, when the following scene, 
which he thus describes, occurred. ‘ On Thursday 
Icame here and expected to be attacked, because I 
had heard that the mob had now threatened if ever 
I came there again, they would have a piece of my 
black gown to make aprons with. No sooner had 
I entered the town but I saw and heard the signals, 
such as blowing of horns and ringing of bells, for 
gathering the mob. My soul was kept quite easy ; 
I preached on a large grass plot, and as it happened, 
I finished my sermon and pronounced the blessing 
just as the ringleaders of the mob broke in upon 
us, which I soon perceived disappointed and grieved 
them very much. One of them, as I was coming 
down from the table, called me coward, but I 


told him they should hear from me another way. 
12 
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I then went into the house and preached upon the 
staircase to a large number of serious souls; but 
these real troublers of Israel soon came in to mock 
and mob us; feeling what I never felt before, I 
leaped down stairs and all ran away before me. 
However, they continued making a noise about the 
house till midnight, abusing the poor people as they 
went home, and as we hear, they broke one young 
lady’s arm in two places. Brother A. they threw a 


second time into the pool, in which operation he 
3 





received a deep wound in his leg. John C S 
life was much threatened. Young W. H. they 
wheeled in a barrow to the pool’s side, lamed his 
brother, and grievously hurt several others. Hear- 
ing that two or three clergymen were in town, one 
of whom was a justice of the peace, I went to them ; 
but alas! I seemed unto them as one that mocked, 
and instead of redressing, they laid the cause of all 
the grievances at my door.” The matter was not 
suffered to rest, and at the following quarter-sessions 
Whitefield indicted the ringleaders, sixteen in num- 
ber, and obtained a verdict against them. This 
course was scarcely in accordance with the com- 
mand, “resist not evil; but it had the effect of 
putting a stop to such misdoings during his future 
visits to Gloucestershire. 

Whitefield returned to London at the end of 
August. Numerous associations, under the name 
of Methodists, had now been formed in various 
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places, and amongst other topics which agitated 
these societies, they debated on the policy of sepa- 
rating themselves from the Church of England— 
a step many of their number were very desirous 
of taking, but Whitefield was averse to it. A 
decision was arrived at not to separate; but never- 
theless to continue the preaching in the open air 
whenever and wherever it was considered desirable. 
It was plainly perceived that there were multitudes 
who would neither go into a church or a meeting- 
house, but who would be led by curiosity to follow 
the preachers into the fields. “However disorderly,” 
writes Whitefield, “this may seem to the bigots of 
- every denomination, yet it is a way to which God 
has affixed his seal for many years past, and there- 
fore we have no reason to turn to the right hand or 
to the left.” 

Of Whitefield’s domestic life at this period but 
little information has been obtained. He and his 
wife were living very happily together in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tabernacle at Moorfields, but Mrs. 
Whitefield, it appears, was far from well, and he 
was advised to drive her out occasionally in a chaise 
for change of air. During one of these excursions, 
however, he unfortunately drove her into a ditch 
fourteen feet deep. ‘The ditch being very narrow,” 
he says, “the horse went down as though let down 
by a pulley.” Some persons standing near ran and 
took hold of the horse’s head, whilst Whitefield was 
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pulled up on one side, and his wife on the other, 
Fortunately, neither were the worse for the upset, 
but it was the last of these social drives in the one- 
horse chaise. Possibly this accident. may have had 
something to do with what followed; for, a few 
weeks later, Mrs. Whitefield gave premature birth 
toason. Her husband, not expecting this event 
go soon, was absent in the country, and the news 
was brought him just as he had finished the sermon 
he was preaching from the balcony of a house toa 
large congregation who were collected in the street 
below. He hastened to London, where he remained 
long enough to perform the ceremony of baptism on 
the new-born infant, and then again started off into — 
Wiltshire to resume his labours. : 

“ We had a wonderful time in Wiltshire,” he 
writes in October; “the country people came from 
all quarters. I preached in the meeting-house in 
the evening to a large auditory, and again on the 
following Sunday morning and evenig to seven 
thousand. in the fields. On Monday, about ten in 
the morning, and in the afternoon about two, I 
preached at Cullompton with much freedom and 
power.” He next went to Exeter, whence he 
writes, “I have strong conviction that our Lord 
intends doing something in the west. Since my 
arrival here letters of invitation have come from 
many parts. I think I shall see it my duty to stay 
in these parts for some time.” 
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On the Monday following he went to Axminster, 
and preached to about two thousand in the fields, 
and in the evening he addressed a large number 
who were assembled at the house where he was 
staying. Next day the people met im still greater 
numbers to hear him in the fields. In the evening 
he went to “the society,” where, he says, “ our 
Lord vouchsafed-us a gracious blessing.” On the 
following morning he went to Ottery; “ but just as 
I named my text,” he writes, “the bells rang. 
Upon this I adjourned to a field, whither the people 
ran in droves. As I stepped into the inn before I 
went into the fields, a clergyman came, who asked me 
by what authority I preached—said it was a riot, 
and that the meeting was illegal. I answered him 
as I thought pertinently, and afterwards went and 
showed him my authority, by preaching on these 
words: ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature”” Yet, in the midst 
of trials and opposition he could say, “ The Lord 
makes this and every place very comfortable to me ; 
prejudices fall off daily, and people begin not only 
rationally to discern, but powerfully to feel the doc- 
trines of the gospel.” At Hxeter he met with a 
great reception. “I question,” he says, “‘ whether 
near a third part of Exeter were not attending on 
the word preached. All was solemn and awful, and 
the Lord gave me much assistance from his Holy 
Spirit. Help me to praise Him.” 
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At Bideford he speaks of meeting with a clergy- 
man upwards of eighty years of age; “yet not 
above one year old in the school and knowledge of 
Christ,’? who had lately preached three times and 
ridden forty miles in one day. He says of Bide- 
ford, ‘I found here one of the most settled female 
Christian societies in the kingdom. I cannot well 
describe with what power the word was attended. 
Yesterday, in the afternoon and in the evening, it 
was just like as at Edinburgh. The old clergyman 
was much broken. A young Oxonian, who came 
with him, and many others, were most deeply 
affected. I suppose there were upwards of two 
thousand in the evening in the meeting-house. 
Dear Mr. Hervey, one of our first Methodists at 
Oxford, and who was lately a curate here, had laid 
the blessed foundation. So far, therefore, from 
thinking of nestling in London, I am more and 
more convinced that I should go from place to 
place, and therefore question if I shall see London 
for some time.” 

The rector of St. German’s, Cornwall, invited 
him to preach on the following Sunday. “ Hvery- 
where,” he says, “ effectual doors are opened, and 
great freedom is given to me both in public preach- 
ing and private conversation. Glad I am that God 
inclined my heart to come hither. How did his 
stately steps appear in the sanctuary! Many prayers 
were put up by the worthy rector and others for an 
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outpouring of God’s blessed Spirit. They were . 
answered ; arrows of conviction fled so thick and so 
fast, and such an unusual weeping prevailed from 
one end of the congregation to the other, that good 
Mr. J could not help going from seat to seat 
to speak, encourage, and comfort the wounded 
souls. The Oxonian’s father was almost struck 
dumb, and the young Oxonian’s crest was so low- 





ered, that I believe he’ll never venture to preach an 
unknown Christ, or deal in the false commerce of 
unfelt truths again.” : 

A fortnight later, namely, in the middle of De- 
cember, Whitefield started for Birmingham, riding 
on horseback all through the short winter days, 
and often until late at night. ‘It rained and 
snowed much,” he says, “ and the way was danger- 
ous, but the blessed Jesus kept us in safety.” 

From Birmingham, on the 27th of December, he 
writes :—“ I have preached five times this day ; 
and, weak as I am, through Christ strengthening 
me, I could preach five times more. I think I was 
scarce ever so happy before ;—surprising how the 
Lord Jesus hath made way for me in these parts. 
I lose nothing by being quiet, and leaving all to 
Him.’ “On the Sunday following,” he says in a 
subsequent letter, “I preached at eight o’clock in 
the morning, in the street, to about a thousand. I 
then went to church and received the Sacrament, 
and afterwards preached to several thousands in the 
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street. The hearers seemed much pleased and de- 
lighted. It happened that no minister could come 
to preach at a house in Wednesbury (a village seven 
or eight miles from Birmingham), where a weekly 
lecture used to be kept up; I was therefore ear- 
nestly entreated to come. I went after my after- 
noon’s preaching at Birmingham, and preached 
there at six in the evening to many hundreds in the 
streets. ‘The word came with power, and only one 
or two made a noise at a distance. Afterwards we 
had a precious meeting in private. The power of 
the dear Redeemer was much amongst us; many 
were in tears. I cannot well tell you what a sweet, 
melting time there was. About one I went to bed 
exceedingly happy.” 

The next morning he went to a place called Mare 
Green, about two miles from Wednesbury. “ Here,” 
he says, “‘ a few poor souls began to insult me, but | 
Jesus strengthened me much. Several clods were 
thrown ; one of them fell on my head, and another 
struck my fingers while I was in prayer. A sweet 
gospel spirit was given to me.” In the afternoon 
he returned to Birmingham, and preached to larger 
congregations than before. The day following he 
again addressed the people in the streets, morning 
and afternoon. The evening was spent in expound- 
ing twice in a large room, “ once to the rich and once 
to the poor,” when he retired to rest “ happier,” 
he says, “ than the night before. ” 
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The next day he left Birmingham, and went to 
Kidderminster, the sceneof Richard Baxter’s labours. 
“T was,” he writes, “ greatly refreshed to find what 
a sweet savour of good Mr. Baxter’s doctrine, 
works, and discipline remained to this day.”* He 
preached in the afternoon to a large congregation 
assembled near the church; but ‘‘some unkind 
men,” he says, “though they promised not to do so, 
rang the (church) bells; but our Saviour enabled 
me to preach with power.” The next morning 
he left for Bromsgrove, about seven miles distant, 
where he preached in a field; but some “rude 
persons kicked a football and sounded a horn at a 
distance.” After this he again returned to Kid- 
derminster, preached at six o’clock im the Baptist 
chapel, and then rode to Worcester, where he arrived 
about ten o’clock at night ; reaching Gloucester the 
next day: “very thankful,” he adds, “for my 
week’s progress, and rejoicing greatly in Christ for 
giving me such a delightful and happy Christmas.” 

* This was written more than fifty years after the death of the 
good old Puritan divine, and upwards of a century after the com- 


mencement of his Kidderminster pastorate. Truly “the memory of 
the just is blessed.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Harty in January Whitefield returned to London. 
The expenses of housekeeping in town proving too 
great for his very limited means, he decided on 
removing his wife and child to Abergavenny, 
where Mrs. Whitefield had a small house of her 
own. He was too poor to furnish it, and, therefore, 
borrowed from a friend. ‘‘'Thank you a thousand 
times for your great generosity in lending me some 
furniture,”’ he writes. ‘Next week, God willing, 
my dear wife and little one will come to Gloucester, 
for I find it beyond my circumstances to maintain 
them here.” 

On the day appointed, Mrs. Whitefield, with her 
baby, set off for Gloucester, and stayed at the Bell 
Inn, where a sad calamity overtook her in the death 
of the child; but this will be best told in the lan- 
guage of the father, who wrote from Gloucester to a 
friend on the 29th of February :—‘ Who knows 
what a day may bring forth? Last night I was 
called to sacrifice my Isaac—I mean, to bury my 
only child and son, about four months old. Many 
things occurred to make me believe he was not only 
to be continued to me, but to be a preacher of the 
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everlasting gospel. Pleased with the thought, and 
ambitious of having a son of my own so divinely 
employed, Satan was permitted to give me some 
wrong impressions, whereby, as I now find, I 
misapplied several texts of Scripture. Upon these 
grounds I made no scruple of declaring that ‘I 
should have a son, and that his name was to be 
John.’ I mentioned the very time of his birth, and 
fondly hoped that he was to be great in the sight of 
the Lord. 

“ Hverything happened according to the predic- 
tions, and my wife having had several narrow escapes 
while pregnant, especially by her falling from a high 
horse, and my driving her into a deep ditch in 
a one-horse chaise, a little before the time of her 
lying-in, and from which we received little or no 
hurt, confirmed me in my expectation that God 
would grant me my heart’s desire. I would observe 
to you that the child was even born in a room 
which the master of the house had prepared as a 
prison for his wife for coming to hear me. With 
joy would she often look upon the bars, and staples, 
and chains, which were fixed in order to keep her 
in. About a week after his birth I publicly bap- 
tized him in the Tabernacle, and in the company of 
thousands, solemnly gave him up to that God who 
gave him tome. A hymn, too fondly composed by 
an aged widow as suitable to the occasion, was sung, 
and all went away, big with hopes of the child’s 
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being hereafter to be employed in the work of God. 
But how soon are all their fond, and as the event 
hath proved, their ill-grounded expectations blasted, 
as well as mine. Housekeeping being expensive in 
London, I thought best to send both parent and 
child to Abergavenny, where my wife had a little 
house, the furniture of which, as I thought of soon 
embarking for Georgia, I had partly sold and partly 
given away. In their journey thither they stopped 
at Gloucester, at the ‘Bell Inn, which my brother 
now keeps, and in which I was born. There my 
beloved was cut off with a stroke. Upon my coming 
here, without knowing what had happened, I in- 
quired concerning the welfare of parent and child; 
.and by the answer found that the flower was cut 
down. I immediately called all to join in prayer, in 
which I blessed the Father of mercies for giving 
me a son, continuing it to me so long, and taking 
it from me so soon. All joined in desiring that I 
would decline preaching till the child was buried ; 
but I remembered a saying of good Mr. Henry, 
that ‘weeping must not hinder sowing,’ and there- 
fore preached twice the next day, and also the day 
following ; on the evening of which, just as I was 
closing my sermon, the bell struck out for the 
funeral. At first, I must acknowledge, it gave 
nature a little shake; but looking up I recovered 
strength, and then concluded with saying that 
this text on which I had been preaching, namely, 
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‘All things work together for good to them that 
love God,’ made me as willing to go out to my son’s 
funeral as to hear of his birth. 

“Our parting from him was solemn; we kneeled 
down, prayed, and shed many tears, but I hope 
tears of resignation; and then, as he died in the 
house wherein I was born, he was taken and laid 
in the church where I was baptized, first communi- 
cated, and first preached. All this, you may easily 
guess, threw me into very solemn and deep reflec- 
tion, and I hope deep humiliation; but I was 
comforted with that passage in the book of Kings, 
where is recorded the death of the Shunamite’s 
child, when the prophet said, ‘The Lord hath hid 
it from me,’ and the woman’s answer likewise to 
the prophet when he asked, ‘Is it well with thee ? 
Is it well with thy husband? Is it well with thy 
child ?? and she answered, ‘It is well.’ This gave 
me no small satisfaction; I immediately preached 
upon the text the day following, at Gloucester, and 
then hastened up to London, preached upon the 
same there; and though disappointed of a living 
preacher by the i of my son, yet I hope what 
happened before “his birth, and since his death, 
hath taught me such lessons, as if duly improved, 
may render his mistaken parent more cautious, 
more sober-minded, more experienced in Satan’s 
devices, and consequently, more useful in his future 
labours in the Church of God.” 
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The trial at Gloucester, of the rioters before 
mentioned, having been decided in his favour, 
nothing now interfered with his purpose of going 
to America. Hearing that a vessel was to sail 
from Portsmouth, he applied for a passage, but the 
captain finding out who was to be his passenger sent 
a message which reached him just as he was taking 
leave of his Tabernacle friends, saying, ‘that he 
would not take him for fear of spoiling his sailors.” 
“Some,” he says, “‘ who were present, interpreted 
this as a call from Providence not to embark at 
this time, but I enjoined them silence till I had 
taken my leave, and then hearing of a mast ship 
that was going under convoy from Plymouth, I 
hastened thither, having taken a passage in the 
‘Wilmington,’ bound for Piscataway, in New Eng- 
land.” His reception at Plymouth was not, at first, 
avery promising one. “A report being spread of 
my arrival,’ he says, “a great number of people 
assembled upon the Hoe, and somebody brought out 
a bear and a drum; but I did not come till the 
following evening, when, under the pretence of a 
hue and cry, several broke into the room where I 
lodged at the inn, and disturbed me very much. 
I then betook myself to private lodgings.”? Hven 
there, as will be seen, he was not permitted to 
remain undisturbed. 

After preaching on the Hoe to a large congrega- 
tion, and visiting the French prisoners, he retired to 
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his lodgings, when “ the good woman of the house” 
came and told him that a well-dressed gentleman 
desired to speak with him. ‘Imagining that it was 
some Nicodemite,” he says, “I desired that he 
might be brought up: he came and sat down by my 
bedside, told me he was a lieutenant of a man 
of war,—congratulated me on the success of my 
ministry, and expressed himself much concerned for 
being detained from hearing me. He then asked 
me if I knewhim. I answered no. He replied, his 
name was Cadogan. I rejoined that I had seen one 
Mr. Cadogan, who was formerly an officer at Georgia, 
about a fortnight ago at Bristol. Upon this, he 
immediately rose up, uttering the most abusive 
language, calling me dog, rogue, villain, etc., and 
beat me most unmercifully with his gold-headed 
cane. As you know I have not much natural cou- 
rage, guess how surprised I was; being apprehensive 
that he intended to shoot or stab me, I underwent 
all the fears of a sudden and violent death. But, as 
it providentially happened, my hostess and her 
daughter hearing me cry murder, rushed into the 
room and seized him by the collar; however, he im- 
mediately disengaged himself from them and repeated 
his blows upon me. The cry of murder also was re- 
peated, which, putting him into some terror, he made 
towards the chamber door, from whence the good 
woman pushed him downstairs; about the bottom 
of which, a second cried out, ‘Take courage, Jam 
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ready to help you;’ accordingly, whilst the other 
was escaping, he rushed up, and finding one of the 
women coming down, took her by the heels and 
threw her upon the stairs, by which her back was 
almost broken. By this time the neighbourhood 
was alarmed. Unwilling to add to it, I desired the 
doors might be shut, and so betook myself to rest, 
not without reflecting how indispensably necessary 
it was for Christian ministers to be always upon 
their guard, aud with what great propriety we are 
taught to pray in our excellent Litany, ‘ From 
sudden,’ that is, from violent and unprepared 
‘death, good Lord deliver us.’” 

The sequel to this strange affair is told a few 
days after in a letter to the same correspondent, as 
follows :—‘‘ Since my last I have had some par- 
ticular information about the late odd adventure. 
It seems that four gentlemen came to the house of 
one of my particular friends,—kindly inquired after 
me, and desired to know where I lodged that they 
might come and pay their respects. He directed 
them. Soon afterwards I received a letter informing 





me that the writer was a nephew to Mr. 8 , an 
eminent attorney at New York; that he had the 
pleasure of supping with me at his uncle’s house, 
and desired my company to sup with him and a few 
more friends at a tavern. I sent him word that it 
was not customary for me to sup out at taverns, but 
should be glad of his company, out of respect to 
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his uncle, to eat.a morsel with him at my lodgings. 
He came; we supped; and I observed that he 
frequently looked around him and seemed very 
absent; but having no suspicion, I continued in 
conversation with him and my other friends till we 
parted. This I now find was to have been the 
assassin, and being interrogated by his other com- 
panions on his return to the tavern about what he 
had done, he answered, that being used so civilly, 
he had not the heart to touch me; upon which, as I 
am informed, the person who assaulted me laid a 
wager of ten guineas that he would do my business 
forme. Some say, that they took his sword from 
him, which I suppose they did, for I only saw and 
felt the weight of his cane. The next morning I 
was to expound at a private house, and then to set 
out for Bideford. Some urged me to stay and 
prosecute ; but being better employed, I went on my 
intended journey, was greatly blessed in preaching 
the everlasting gospel, and upon my return was well 
paid for what I had suffered; curiosity having led 
perhaps two thousand more than ordinary to see and 
hear a man that had like to have been murdered. 
Thus all things tend to the furtherance of the 
gospel, and work together for good to those that 
love God.” 

During his stay at Plymouth, waiting for a fair 
wind, he went among the dock labourers and 
preached to them frequently. After the sermon 

13 
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they accompanied him to his lodgings, with the 
view to protect him from any outrage, which the 
late affair had proved was not altogether unneces- 
sary. On one occasion, he says, they insulted a 
man who only intended to hurt him, for which he was 
very sorry. “Preaching in the dock is now like 
preaching at the Tabernacle,” he writes to his 
brother. ‘It would delight you to be a spectator 
of the people’s seriousness. Last night we had a 
most awful and solemn parting; many wept sorely. 
Oh, the thousands that flock to the preaching of 
Christ’s gospel; we come from the dock in the 
evenings in great companies, singing and praising 
God.” Many of the dock labourers who came to 
hear him had to cross the ferry, but the ferryman 
refused to be paid, saying, “God forbid that we 
should sell the Word of God !” 

The convoy arrived at last, and on the 4th 
of August the voyage commenced. It lasted eleven 
weeks, and was not without adventure. There were 
upwards of a hundred and fifty sail, including the 
convoy, it being war time. When becalmed for 
several days off the Western Isles, an accident 
occurred which alarmed all on board the “ Wil- 
mington :” one of the vessels in tacking struck her, 
but the “ Wilmington,” being the heavier skip, 
escaped with trifling damage, whilst the other was 
reduced to a sinking state. ‘I happened,” says 
Whitefield, “to be singing a hymn upon deck with 
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my little family, and thinking it best to keep there 
to receive the shock, I had the opportunity of 
seeing what passed. The ship struck her mainsail 
into our bowsprit; as they again passed by us we 
expected another touch; their cries and groans 
were awful. A little after that we came up with 
the convoy, and our captain informed them of what 
had happened ; the answer was, ‘ This is your pray- 
ing, and ——,’ adding a curse.” 

An alarm of another nature soon after occurred : 
the wind increased to a gale, and the convoy and ships 
were scattered, separated, and out of sight of each 
other, when those on board the “ Wilmington,” saw 
two strange vessels, which the captain took to be 
enemies, making up to them with all sail. Accord- 
ingly, preparations for an engagement were made; 
“guns weremounted,” Whitefield writes ; “chains put 
about the masts, everything taken out of the great 
cabin, hammocks put about the sides of the ship, and 
all, except myself, seemed ready for fire and smoke. 
My wife, after having dressed herself to prepare for 
all events, set about making cartridges, whilst 
the husband wanted to go into the hold of the 
ship, hearing that was the chaplain’s usual place. 
I went, but not liking my situation, and being 
desired by one of my New England friends to say 
something to animate the men, I crept up on deck, 
and for the first time of my life, beat up to arms 
by a warm exhortation. The enemy approached, 
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but upon nearer view we found them not only to 
be friends, but the two mast ships that were going 
with us under the same convoy.” 

The voyage being long and tedious, Whitefield’s 
impatience to get ashore, when the vessel was near 
port, induced him to embark with a few friends in 
a small fishing smack, in the hope of reaching land 
several hours before the ship. It grew dark soon after 
they went on board, and the pilot, unfortunately, 
missed the inlet, so they were tossed about all 
night. To add to their misery they wanted food; 
and there were no provisions on board. ‘I was 
so hungry,” says Whitefield, “that I could have 
gnawed the very boards. The fishermen had no- 
thing but a few potatoes, of which I partook most 
heartily ; but withal thought my situation was like 
the poor disciples who were rowing and toiling all 
night when the wind was contrary. About the 
fourth watch of the night deliverance came, the 
men discovered the proper inlet; but what passed 
before our arrival is somewhat striking to me. 
One of my friends on asking what news, was an- 
swered that the New England people were turned 
new lights, which with us, you know, is a term for 
heterodoxy ; ‘but however,’ added the man, not 
knowing that I was lying down at his elbow, ‘ they 
are expecting one Mr. Whitefield ; and my sister, 
and a great company of her stamp, were yesterday 
all praying for his safe arrival.’ This made me to take 
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courage; I continued undiscovered, and in a few 
hours, in answer, I trust, to new light prayers, we 
arrived safe at York, a few miles off Piscataway, 
the place to which we were bound.” 

When the smack arrived at the harbour, a 
worthy colonel who resided near, went on board 
and invited Whitefield to his house, taking him 
with his wife and a few friends ashore in his own 
boat. He had, however, scarcely arrived half an 
hour before he was violently attacked with a ner- 
vous cholic, the consequence of eating heartily of 
the potatoes on board the smack; he was put to 
bed immediately, and suffered very severely, being, 
he says, “convulsed from the waist down to the 
toes; so much so, that a total convulsion was ex- 
pected.” He remained in this condition four days, 
racked with pain, until at length relieved by the 
application of fomentations, the disease gradually 
subsided, leaving him, as he describes it, “like a 
helpless child, and obliged to be carried about by 
a tender nurse and servant.” 

Soon after he began to regain strength, an old 
minister of York urged him to give them a sermon. 
«Too forward to re-engage in my old delightful 
work,” says Whitefield, “I complied; but im- 
prudently going over the ferry to Portsmouth, 1 
caught cold, immediately relapsed, and was taken 
as every one thought with death. My pains re- 
turned, but what gave me most concern was, that 
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notice had been given of my intention to preach 
the next evening. A great number of ministers 
and people flocked to hear; three physicians at- 
tended me. . . . My dear York physician was 
about to administer a medicine, when I, on a sud- 
den, cried, ‘Doctor, my pains are suspended; by 
the help of God P'll go and preach, and then come 
home and die” All looked quite Surprised, as 
though they saw one rose from the dead. Indeed, 
Iwas as pale as death, and told them they must 
look on me as a dying man, and I had come to 
bear my dying testimony to the truths I had for- 
merly preached amongst them, and to the invisible 
realities of another world. N ature, by my continu- 
ing an hour in my discourse, was almost quite 
exhausted ; but oh, what life, what power spread 
all around! All seemed to be melted, and were 
drowned in tears. The cry after me when I left 
the pulpit was like the cry of sincere mourners 
when attending the funeral of a dear departed 
friend. Upon my coming home, I was laid on a 
bed upon the ground near the fire, and I heard 
them say, ‘he is gone;’ but God was pleased to 
order it otherwise: I gradually recovered, and soon 
after, a poor negro woman would see me. She 
came, sat down upon the ground, and looked ear- 
nestly in my face, and then said jn broken lan- 
guage, ‘ Master, you just go to heaven’s gate, but 
Jesus Christ said, Get you down, you must not 
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come here yet, but go first and call some more 
poor negroes.’ I prayed the Lord that if I was te 
live this might be the event. In about three weeks 
I was enabled, though in great weakness, to reach 
Boston, and every day was more and more con- 
firmed in what I had heard about a glorious work 
thathad been begun and carriedon there, and in almost 
all parts of New England for two years together.” 

Whitefield’s stay in America during this visit 
was the longest of all his seven tours, extending 
over a period of nearly four years. His letters 
during this protracted visit are few in number, and 
contain less information than those written at any 
subsequent period of his life. During his absence 
there had been a great revival of religion in many 
places, particularly in New England, Mr. Tennant 
had been used in an especial manner as the means 
of bringing about these blessed results. According 
to Prince’s “Christian History,” a work published 
in Boston, the awakening greatly increased in vari- 
ous places shortly after Whitefield last left America, 
when Mr. Tennant became an itinerant preacher. 
These facts were attested by the signatures of up- 
wards of a hundred and twenty ministers, several 
of whom published brief accounts of what came 
under their own observation among their congre- 
gations during this period. 

Whitefield’s arrival in Boston was the occasion 
of much joy ‘1 was brought,” he says “ from 
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Piscataway in a coach and four. The joy with 
which I was received by the common people cannot 
well be described.” But there was a marked dif- 
ference in the conduct of many of the clergy who 
formerly received him with so much welcome. 
“ How different,” he writes, “from what once they 
were. When last in Boston, Governor Belcher was 
in the chair, and he honoured me with great honour, 
and the clergy paid the nod and obeyed. I then 
whispered to some and said, ‘If ever I come again, 
many of those who now seem extremely civil, will 
turn out my open and avowed enemies.” The event 
has proved that in this respect I have been no false 
prophet. You know where it is written, ‘There 
arose a king who knew not Joseph” Freed, there- 
fore, from their former restraint, many have ap- 
peared in puris naturalibus. Some occasions of 
offence had, undoubtedly, been given whilst I was 
here, and preached up and down the country. 
Nothing, however, appeared, but a pure, divine 
power working upon, converting, and transforming 
people’s hearts, of all ranks, without any extra- 
ordinary phenomena attending it. Good Mr. Ten- 
nant succeeded me ; numbers succeeded him ; lecture 
upon lecture were set up in various places; one 
minister called to another to help drag the gospel 
net; and one would have imagined the millennium 
was coming indeed. But you know, in this mixed 
state of things, wildfire will necessarily blend itself 
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with the pure fire that comes from God’s altar. 
This the enemy long waited for, at last it broke 
out and spread itself; and it must be confessed, 
through the instrumentality of many good souls, 
both among clergy and laity, who, for a while mis- 
taking fancy for faith, and imagination for revela- 
tion, were guilty of great imprudence ; and now all 
is laid to me as being the primwm mobile, though 
there was not so much as the appearance of any- 
thing of this nature when I left New England 
last.” 

Whitefield remained in Boston about three 
weeks, preaching whenever an opportunity oc- 
curred. Among those whose pulpits were offered 
him were the Messrs. Drs. Colman and Sewall, Mr. 
Webb, and Mr. Gee. These were the principal 
dissenting ministers of Boston, and they had the 
largest places of worship in the city. At Dr. Col- 
man’s desire he administered the Lord’s Supper on 
the first Sunday after his arrival. In some in- 
stances the congregations themselves invited him 
to preach, in opposition to their ministers’ wishes. 
“This reminds me,” he says, “ what I once heard of 
one of the good old Puritans who went over to New 
England, who said he ‘went from Old England to 
avoid the Lord Bishops, and came to New England 
to get under the Lord Brethren.’ Well is it for 
me,” he continues, “that they are the Lord 
Brethren, for, finding some of these pastors without 
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cause shy of me, they have passed notes of invita- 
tion for me to preach in their pulpits.” 

At the request of some of these Lord 
Brethren,” he was prevailed upon to commence an 
early morning lecture upon the plan which had 
proved so successful at the London Tabernacle and 
at Edinburgh. On the first occasion of lecturing, 
not expecting a large auditory, he says, “I opened 
it in one of the smallest chapels, but such great 
numbers flocked to hear that I was obliged for the 
future to make use of two of the largest places of 
worship, where, I believe, seldom less than two 
thousand attentive hearers hung, as it were, upon 
me to hear the Word preached. It is impossible 
to describe the eagerness and punctuality of these 
early visitants. To see so many hundreds of both 
sexes, neatly dressed, walking or riding so early 
along the streets, to get food for their souls, has 
feasted my own heart. The Pharaohs, who used to 
say, ‘Ye are idle, ye are idle, are now struck 
dumb; for lecture, and family prayer, and breakfast 
are over in many houses before the sun is supposed 
to come into others’ windows. One morning the 
crowd was so great that I was obliged to go in at 
the window.” 

The following extract appeared in one of the 
Boston periodicals at this time :—“ He (Whitefield) 
comes with the same extraordinary spirit of meekness, 
Sweetness, and unusual benevolence as before, and 
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in opposition to the spirit of separation and bigotry, 
is still for holding communion with all Protestant 
Churches. In opposition to enthusiasm, he preaches 
a close adherence to the Scriptures, the necessity of 
trying all impressions by them, and of rejecting 
whatever is not agreeable to them as delusions. In 
opposition to antinomianism, he preaches up all 
kinds of relative and religious duties, though to be 
performed in the strength of Christ; and, in short, 
the doctrines of the Church of England, and of the 
first fathers of this country. As before, he first 
applies himself to the understanding of his hearers, 
and then to the affections; and the more he preaches 
the more he convinces people of their mistakes 
about him, and increases their satisfaction.” 

At the friend’s house with whom he was staying, 
the parlour—a large room—was occupied every 
morning by a crowd of visitors. ‘‘ There,’ he 
says, “I sit to receive my gospel visitants. Among 
those who came was one, who,” says Whitefield, 
“had made it his business, in order to furnish matter 
for preaching over a bottle, to come and hear and 
then carry away scraps of my sermons, which it 
seems were to serve as texts for his tavern harangues. 
A few nights ago he came for this purpose to Dr. 
S——’s meeting. Upon my coming in he crowded 
after amongst the people, and, having got sufficient 
matter to work upon as he thought, attempted to 
go out, but, being pent in on every side, he found 
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his endeavours fruitless. Obliged thus to stay, and 
looking up to me, waiting for some fresh matter 
for ridicule, God was pleased to prick him to the 
heart. He came to Mr. Prince full of horror, con- 
fessed his crime, and longed to ask my pardon, but 
was afraid to seeme. Mr. Prince encouraged him 
to venture. This morning, hearing some one knock- 
ing at the parlour door, | arose, and upon opening 
the door, by the paleness, pensiveness, and horror of 
his countenance, guessed I had met with the person 
of whom good Mr. Prince had apprised me. Imme- 
diately he cried with a low but plaintive voice, ‘ Sir, 
can you forgive me?’ I smiled and said, ‘Yes, 
sir, very readily.? ‘Indeed,’ replied he, ‘sir, you 
cannot when I tell you all.’ I then asked him to sit 
down, and judging that he had sufficiently felt the 
lashes of the law, I preached to him the gospel.” 
The professors and tutors of Hartford College, 
who, on his previous visit, had been his firm friends, 
were now induced to join with others against him. 
“A confederacy! a confederacy!” he exclaims. 
“The clergy, amongst whom are a few mistaken, 
misinformed, good old men, are publishing halfpenny 
testimonials against me. Hvyen the president, pro- 
fessors, and tutors at Hartford College, where I was 
received with so much uncommon respect, have 
joined the confederacy. Some good friends on my 
side of the question are publishing testimonials in 
my favour. Thus you see what a militant state we are 
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in at present. Amidst all this the Word runs and is 
glorified, and many are so enraged at the treatment 
IT meet with, that they came to me lately, assuring 
me that if I will consent they will erect, in a few 
weeks’ time, the largest place of worship that was 
ever seen in America. But ceiled houses were 
never my aim. I therefore thanked them, but 
begged to decline their kind offer.” 

In March he was again at Piscataway, whence 
he writes: —‘Here is a very large field of 
action. A very free and effectual door is opened ; 
my bodily strength is recovered, and my soul is more 
than ever in love with a crucified Saviour. The 
Lord smiles upon me and mine, and makes us very 
happy in Himself and happy in one another.” In 
addition to the daily lectures and sermons, he 
was occupied in writing a reply to the Hartford 
College pamphlet, and an answer to the Bishop of 
Lichfield’s charge, besides preparing for press ano- 
ther volume of his sermons. 

An expedition had been set on foot by the 
Government against Cape Breton; and Whitefield 
was consulted by his friend Colonel Pepperell as to 
whether he should accept the post of general to the 
expedition. Whitefield’s reply was, “He did not 
think the scheme very promising ;—that the eyes 
of all would be upon him. If he did not succeed, 
the widows and orphans of the slain soldiers would 
be like lions robbed of their whelps; but if it pleased 
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God to give him success, envy would endeavour to 
eclipse his glory. He had need, therefore, if he 
went, to go with a single eye; and then there was 
no doubt but if Providence really called him, he 
would find his strength proportioned to his day. 
He thanked me, and his lady having given her free 
consent, he commenced general.” 

Whitefield was asked to supply a motto for the 
flag. “TI absolutely refused,” he says, “urging 
that it would be acting out of character.” But 
he was at length prevailed upon; and, accordingly, 
gave this motto—“ Nil desperandum Christo duce.?? 

He was pressed by the general to become chap- 
lain to the forces, but this he declined, adding that 
“as he generally preached three times a day in 
various places to large congregations, he could do 
more good by stirring up the people to pray, and 
thereby strengthening his and the soldiers’ hands.?? 
The surrender of Louisburgh took place about six 
weeks after, “when,” says Whitefield, “ numbers 
flocked from all quarters to hear a thanksgiving 
sermon upon the occasion.’ 

During the spring of 1746 he visited Yar- 
mouth, Connecticut, Plymouth, and Rhode Island, 
preaching generally two or three times daily. His 
health was now sufficiently improved to permit him 
to travel southwards. 

“At New York,” he says, “I found that the 
seed sown had sprung up abundantly, and at the 
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east end of Long Island saw many instances. In 
the neighbourhood of the Messieurs Tennants, the 
gentlemen offered me eight hundred pounds a year 
only to preach among them six months, and to 
travel the other six months where I would.” 
Many offers were made to him of the same 
nature. ‘ But as yet,” he writes, “the Lord Jesus 
keeps me from catching at the golden bait.” Poor, 
as he undoubtedly was, in this world’s goods, he 
could still prefer his poverty, with liberty to range 
the American woods, than a fixed income and a 
stated ministry. ‘‘I love to range the American 
woods,” he writes, “and sometimes think I shall 
never return to England any more.” 

Towards the close of this year he visited Mary- 
land, preaching with great success. 

On his way south he had an opportunity of 
addressing some converted Indians through an in- 
terpreter. ‘‘ A blessed awakening had been begun, 
and carried on, among the Delaware Indians by the 
instrumentality of Mr. David Brainerd,” he writes in 
his journal—‘ such an one as hath not been heard of 
since the awakening in New England by the vene- 
rable Mr. Eliot, who used to be styled the ‘ Apostle 
of the Indians.’ ”” 

Whitefield reached Georgia at the end of Novem- 
ber, having performed the latter part of the journey 
of seven hundred miles, through immense forests, on 
horseback. He arrived at Bethesda in December, 
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“resolved,” he says, ‘in the strength of Jesus, to 
range more and more, hunting for souls ;—a delight- 
ful work, and I am ashamed I can do no more.” 
The Whitefields were now settled, as they 
thought, at home for the winter. It proved but a 
short stay, for by the end of January he was again 
in Charleston. The pecuniary necessities of the 
orphan house, however, wereimperative. They had, 
he says, “some sweet seasons” at Bethesda, and he 
was occupied during his brief visit in establishing 
a Latin school in connection with the orphan house, 
hoping, on some future day, to see some of his 
pupils duly qualified for the ministry in the province. 
‘“* Bethesda,” he wrote, ‘was never in better order 
than it is now.” 2 
Whitefield’s opinion of Georgia as a colony had 
never been a very flattering one. Its constitution 
he thought as very inefficient, but its principal de- 
fect he considered was the want of slave labour. 
Without the use of slaves, he imagined the inhabi- 
tants could not subsist on the soil. ‘ As for the 
lawfulness of keeping slaves,’ he says, “I have no 
doubt, since I hear of some that were bought with 
Abraham’s money, and some that were born in his 
house ; andI cannot help thinking that some of those 
servants mentioned by the apostles in their epistles 
were, or had been, slaves. It is plain that the 
Gibeonites were doomed to perpetual slavery ; and 
though liberty is a sweet thing to such as are born 
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free, yet to those who never knew the sweets of it, 
slavery may, perhaps, not be so irksome.” 

Such being his views, we cannot feel surprised, 
however much we may regret, to find that he was 
desirous of introducing slavery at Bethesda. When 
he wrote to the Georgia trustees, informing them of 
his intention to make the orphan house at Bethesda 
a seminary for trainmg up young men for the 
ministry, he asked their permission to use a limited 
number of slaves for the cultivation of the land; 
“without which,” he adds, “I do not think the 
estates in the province can ever be cultivated, or 
Georgia become a flourishing colony.” 

That this permission was granted a few months 
later is evident. ‘‘News has been brought,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ that negroes are allowed by the trustees; 
if so, the province, under God, will flourish.’ But 
in the meantime, some friends had found funds to 
enable him to buy an estate for the use of Bethesda 
in the neighbouring colony of Carolina, where slavery 
was already tolerated. ‘ God has put it into the heart 
of my South Carolina friends,” he says, “to contribute 
liberally towards purchasing a plantation and slaves 
in that province, which I purpose to devote to the 
support of Bethesda.” A few weeks later, he adds, 
“Blessed be God, the purchase is made. I last 
week bought, at a very cheap rate, a plantation of 
six hundred and forty acres of excellent land, with a 
good house and barn, and out-houses, and sixty 

14 
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acres ready cleared, fenced, and fit for rice, corn, 
and everything that will be necessary for provisions. 
One negro has been given me; some more I purpose 
to purchase this week. An overseer is put upon the 
plantation, and I trust sufficient quantity of provi- 
sion will be raised this year. . . . . When my 
arrears are discharged, I purpose to increase the 
number. I hope the time will soon come.” 

In the spring of 1747, the Whitefields left 
Charleston for Maryland, going by sea. They were 
three weeks on the voyage, a long period for so 
short a distance. On his arrival he commenced at 
once his usual itinerating life, “hunting for Mary- 
land sinners,” as he called it. Congregations were 
large as usual, but there was not that manifest 
awakening in large numbers that he had on former 
occasions witnessed; “ but little conviction work” 
going on, he wrote from Philadelphia. 

During the whole of his stay in America the 
pecuniary affairs of Bethesda gave him great anxiety. 
The Charleston plantation scheme was intended to 
relieve him of this pressure, but it failed to do so. 
The continued necessity for making appeals to the 
various congregations at home and abroad had 
become very obnoxious to him; false charges had 
been brought against him both in England and 
America. Some accused him of misappropriating 
the funds collected; others complained that he 
impoverished the poor by his eloquent and successful 
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appeals. ‘Surely the Lord will deliver mo from 
money matters by and by, so that my poor heart 
may be no more oppressed as it has been for many 
years by outward difficulties,” he exclaims. Be- 
sides outward trials, he had to endure sickness and 
continued ill-health. In June he had a return of the 
convulsions, accompanied by a burning fever, which 
left him so weak that he was unable to preach for 
some time. During August, 1747, he again visited 
New England, leaving Mrs. Whitefield at Phila- 
delphia. At New York, on his way thither, he 
recovered sufficiently to preach once a week. The 
bracing air of New England, however, restored him, 
and he was soon again able to preach three times 
daily. 

Late in September he started on his way south 
for Bethesda. The long dreary ride through the 
woods and swamps of South Carolina again laid him 
low, and it was not to be wondered at if he found 
himself weak and unable to preach with his wonted 
energy ; yet he writes, “ Tell inquiring friends I am 
here, hunting after sinners in the North Carolinian 
woods; it is pleasant work, though my body is weak 
and crazy.” 

He reached Charleston on the 25th of October, 
and his “‘beloved” Bethesda a few days later, re- 
maining there until the following spring. 

The following extracts occur in a letter written 
to John Wesley about this time:— My heart is 
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really for an outward as well as an inward union. 
Nothing shall be wanting on my part to bring 
it about; but I camnot see how it can possibly 
be effected till we all think and speak the same 
things. I rejoice to hear that you and your brother 
are more moderate with respect to sinless perfeedion. 
Time and experience, I believe, will convince you 
that attaining such a state in this life, is not a doe. 
trine of the everlasting gospel. As for universal 
redemption, if we omit on each side the talking for or 
against reprobation, which we may do fairly, and 
agree, as we already do, in giving an universal offer 
to all poor sinners that will come and taste of the 
waters of life, I think we may manage very well. . . . 
I hope ere long to be delivered from outward embar- 
rassments. [long to owe no man anything but love. 
This is a debt, rev. sir, I shall never be able to dis. 
charge to you or your brother. Jesus will pay you 
all, For his sake I love and honour you very much, 
and rejoice as much in your success as in my own. 
I cannot agree with you in some principles, but that 
need not hinder love, since I trust we hold the 
foundation, even ‘ Jesus, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever” . . . . The Lord bless what is right 
and rectify what is wrong. Oh for heaven! where we 
shall mistake, judge, and grieveone another no more.” 

In March, 1748, Whitefield went to Bermuda ; 
his reasons for going were as follows — As itine- 
rating was my delight, and America being a new 
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world, perticalarly pleasing, I now began to think 
of reersing no more to my native country. But 
travAing, care, anda load of debt contracted not 
for wsyseMf but the orphan-house, have weighed me 
down ; and being much troubled with stitches in my 
tide, 1 wee shvised to go to Bermuda for the re- 
covery A usy health.” 

He met with a very kind reception, and remained 
there a month, preaching frequently two or three 
times a day: upwards of a lundred pounds were 
elected for the orphan-house. “You need be 
under no anxiety about the orphan-house,” he wrote 
to his wife. “The Lord Jesus has blessed my being 
at Bermuda very much. A good work has, I trust, - 
been begun in many hearts.” 

An opportunity occurring of going to England 
in 3 vessel from Bermuda, he decided on returning 
to his native country; especially a6 the season of the 
year was too warm for bina to go back to America: 
his intention was to return in the following year to 
Mrs. Whitefield at Bethesda. 

‘The vessel he sailed in was well found in every 
respeci—a great contrast to his previous voyage. 
“Wie have lived” he wrote, “ as to the conveniences 
oA esting and drinking, like people that came from 
the Continent rather than one of the islands.” The 

governor’ wile was among the passengers ; the 
captain was soo exceedingly cri giving him a fre 
paseage- 
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Whilst on board he read prayers twice every 
day, but found himself not well enough to preach ; 
this, “whilst it spared his lungs,” he said, “yet 
grieved his heart.”’? The sea voyage proved of great 
service, and his health improved daily. During the 
voyage he occupied himself in writing an abridg- 
ment of Law’s “Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life.’’* 

The following extracts from a letter, which he 
wrote on board, to a clergyman in South Carolina, 
in allusion to his diary, obtained publicity shortly 
afterwards, and were made use of against him by 
his enemies both at home and abroad. “ Being 
fond of Scripture language I have often used a 
style too apostolical, and at the same time I have 
been too bitter in my zeal. Wild-fire has been 
mixed with it, and I find that I have frequently 
wrote and spoke in my own spirit when I thought I 


* William Law was a native of Northamptonshire, born in 1688, 
died in 1761. He was intended for the Church, and obtained a 
fellowship at Cambridge ; but on the accession of King George I. 
he refused to take the oaths required by act of parliament, and in 
consequence lost his fellowship. He subsequently entered the family 
of Mr. Gibbon, the father of the historian, who resided at Putney, 
near London, where he remained many years and wrote various 
works on practical divinity. Both John and Charles Wesley were 
much attached to him, and were in the habit of walking from Ox- 
ford to Putney two or three times every year to pay him avisit. His 
most popular work, “A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life,” 
has had an immense circulation. Dr. Johnson said of this work 
that it first led to his thinking in earnest of religion. 
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was writing and speaking by the assistance of the 
Spirit of God. I have likewise too much made 
inward impressions my rule of acting, and too soon 
and too explicitly written what had been better kept 
in longer or told after my death. By these things I 
have given some wrong touches to God’s ark, and 
hurt the blessed cause I would defend, and also 
stirred up: needless opposition. This has humbled 
me since I have been on board... . at the same 
time I cannot but bless, and praise, and magnify 
that good and gracious God who filled me with so 
much of his holy fire, and carried me, a poor weak 
youth, through such a torrent both of popularity 
and contempt, and set so many seals to my un- 
worthy ministrations.” 

After a short voyage of four weeks, Whitefield 
arrived at Deal in July, 1748, and two days later he 
reached London, where he says, “I have been 
received by thousands with a joy that almost over- 
came both them and me.” 

“TJ would gladden your heart to see what a 
tur affairs take in London,” he wrote to another 
correspondent. “I have preached twice at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, and helped to administer the 
Sacrament once. I believe on Sunday we had a 
thousand communicants. Moorfields is as white as 
ever unto harvest, and multitudes flock to hear the 
Word. The old spirit of love and power seems to 
be revived amongst us.” 
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His hands were now quite full of work. It is, 
he says, “‘too much for one man to be received as I 
have been by thousands.” Antinomianism had made 
sad havoc among his old friends at Moorfields, but 
the scattered congregation soon began to unite 
again when he made his appearance among them. 
Having despatched the most pressing of his en- 
gagements, he made a short excursion into Wales 
in order to attend the quarterly association, return- 
ing to town in August. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Suortty after Whiteficld’s return to England, he be- 
came acquainted with the Countess of Huntingdon. 
Until this event, his opportunities of addressing 
the upper classes were very few. With the 
exception of two or three noble families who 
attended his ministry in Scotland, he does not yet 
appear to have obtained any footing among the 
aristocracy. Lady Huntingdon was, at this time, 
residing at Chelsea. Left a widow at thirty-nine, 
she was placed, by the death of her husband,* in 
a position to make a bold stand for the truth. Her 
piety was well known, and her usefulness admitted 
generally in the religious world in which she moved. 
The Wesleys were personally acquainted with her. 
Romaine was her oldest chaplain; and she now 
formed the plan of inviting the nobility to hear 
Whitefield preach at her house in Chelsea. 


* It is related of the Earl of Huntingdon that one night he 
dreamed that death, in the semblance of a skeleton, appeared at the 
foot of the bed, and after standing awhile, untucked the bed clothes 
at the bottom, and crept up to the top of the bed, under the clothes, 
and lay between him and his wife. He told her the dream in the 
morning :—he died of a fit of apoplexy a fortnight after. 
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In his reply to this invitation, dated August 21, 
Whitefield says: — “I received your Ladyship’s 
letter late last night, and write this to inform your 
Ladyship that I am quite willing to comply with 
your invitation. . . . Blessed be God that the rich 
and great begin to have a hearing ear. I think it 
is a good sign that our Lord intends to give to 
some at least an obedient heart. . . . How won- 
derfully does our Redeemer deal with souls! If 
they will hear the Gospel only under a ceiled roof, 
ministers shall be sent to them there; if only na 
church or a field, they shall have it there. A word in 
the lesson, when I was last at your Ladyship’s, 
struck me: ‘ Paul preached privately to those that 
were of reputation.’ This must be the way, I pre- 
sume, of dealing with the nobility who yet know 
not the Lord.” 

Whitefield accordingly went at the time ap- 
pointed, and found a drawing-room full of com- 
pany, of a very different class to his ordinary 
hearers; among them were Lord Bolingbroke, 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bath, the Countess of 
Huntingdon and her family, and a privy councillor 
of the King of Denmark. The audience were most 
attentive, and he was complimented, at the con- 
clusion of the address, by Lord Chesterfield, who 
thanked him, and said, “ Sir, I will not tell you 
what I shall tell others how much I approve of 
you.” Lord Bolingbroke,” says Gillies, “ sat 
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like an archbishop;” and was pleased to say to 
Whitefield that “he had done great justice to the 
Divine attributes in his discourse.” A week later 
Lady Huntingdon appointed him one of her chap- 
lains. 

The inflated style of Whitefield’s letters to his 
patroness, excited Southey’s wrath not a little ; for 
in his biography of John Wesley, he says:— 
“Wesley would never have written in this strain, 
which for its servile adulation and its canting 
vanity might well provoke indignation and disgust, 
were not the real genius and piety of the writer 
beyond all doubt.” 

Whitefield certainly laid himself open to these 
remarks, for he expresses himself as “amazed at 
the condescension ;” “ashamed to think that her 
Ladyship should admit him under her roof,” 
ete.; and again, when thanking her for making him 
one of her chaplains, he says:—“I dare not leave 
town without dropping a few lines, gratefully to 
acknowledge the many favours I have received from 
your Ladyship, especially the honour you have done 
me in making me one of your Ladyship’s chaplains. 
A sense of it humbles me.” These and similar 
passages sound odd at the present day, but the fact 
must not be overlooked that during the last century 
a great change has taken place in the social posi- 
tion of the clergy. ‘‘ In Whitefield’s time, and pre- 
vious,” remarks an eminent clergyman of the present 
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day, “but few parochial clergy preached Christ cru- 
cified in simplicity and sincerity. Many were 
notoriously Arians, if not Socinians. They hunted, 
they shot, they drank, they swore, they fiddled, they 
farmed, they toasted Church and King, and thought 
httle or nothing about saving souls. The Church 
slept, the pulpit slept, the Dissentors slept, and 
Infidelity stalked in.”* 

The importance, in its consequences, of this intro- 
duction to the Countess of Huntingdon, is evidenced 
in the subsequent history of Calvinistic Methodism, 
of which sho became the centre, as opposed to that 
which John Wesley introduced ; and it was through 
her influence that Calvinistic Methodism reached the 
upper regions of society long before the Wesleyan 
branch of dissent. 

In September of this year, Whitefield paid his 
third visit to Scotland. Writing to Lady Huntingdon, 
shortly after his arrival, he says, “ Great multitudes 
flock to hear the word. . Upon my first coming, 
I was somewhat diced at hearing of the death 
of many of my valuable and leading friends, and of 
others losing their first love.” A friend left him a 
hundred pounds about this time; fifty of which he 
immediately sent to Mr. Habersham at Bethesda for 
the Orphan-house. Mrs. Whitefield had now em- 
barked for England to join her husband. 

Among Whitefield’s correspondents at this period, 

* Rev. J. ©. Ryle, 
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was a Dr. Stonehouse, of Northampton, a mutual 
friend of Dr. Doddridge and the Rev. James Hervey. 
Stonehouse was once a Deist, but had been 
converted through the instrumentality of Whitefield 
and Hervey. He subsequently became one of the 
most correct and elegant preachers in the kingdom. 
_ At the first commencement of his Christian career, 
one of his greatest trials was that of bemg thought 
a Methodist. Whitefield tried various arguments 
to convince him of the folly of this foolish fear. In 
a letter written in August, Whitefield says to him: 
“Now, dear sir, let me entreat you to keep from 
trimming, or so much as attempting to reconcile two 
irreconcileable differences—God andthe world, Christ 
and Belial. .... Dare, dear sir, to be singularly 
good. If Christ be your Saviour, make Him a pre- 
sent of your pretty character ; honour Him and He 
will honour you.” Stonehouse, however, could not 
publicly take up the cross; so he wrote to invite 
Whitefield to call upon him privately on his road 
homewardfrom Scotland. Whitefieldreplied:—“ Glad 
shall I see two such friends as you and Mr. Hervey, 
although incog. Iwill endeavour to send you timely 
notice. I would have neither of you expose your- 
selves to needless contempt on my account. I think 
I can say that I am willing to be forgotten even 
by my friends if Jesus Christ may thereby be ex- 
alted. But then I would not have my friends act 
an inconsistent part towards that friend of all that 
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friend of sinners, the glorious Emmanuel. You know, 
my dear sir, what an inspired apostle has said—‘ A 
double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.’ 
Whilst you are afraid of men you will expose your- 
self to a thousand inconveniences. Your polite con- 
versation, unless you converse with them more as 
their physician than as their companion, will pre-. 
vail on you to such compliances as will make you 
smart when you retire into your closet, and reflect 
on the part you have acted. Before I shook off the © 
world often have I come out of company shorn of all 
my strength. . . . But this isa tender point. Go on, 
dear sir, and prove the strength of Jesus to be yours.” 

In Glasgow the prospects of doing good were 
better even than at Edinburgh ; many came, telling 
him what the Lord had done for them during 
his last visit. Congregations were very large, 
and he was pressed to stay longer than he in- 
tended. “Some,” he says, “who were prejudiced 
had their prejudices removed, and were greater 
friends to him than ever.” ‘ Oh that I was humble 
and thankful!” he exclaims. In October he visited 
Cambuslang, whence he writes thus to Mr. Hervey: 
“The great awakening here was about six years ago, 
and the fruits of it yet remain.” Writing to Lady 
Huntingdon in October, he informs her, that the 
seceders were very angry with him for not preach- 
ing up the Scotch covenant; “but blessed be God,” 
he adds, “T preach up the covenant of grace.” 
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Whitefield returned to London in November, and 
commenced preaching twice a week at Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s house; his health was much improved, but 
he complained of a pain in his breathing, and was 
under the impression that he had overstrained 
himself during his Scotch tour. Allusion has been 
made to the opposition he had met with in Scotland 
from the seceders. Shortly after his return to 
London a pamphlet was published containing an 
account of the debate in the synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr in the previous October. A motion had been 
made to prohibit him from preaching in any of the 
seceding churches. It was alleged against him 
that in his orphan house undertaking no statement 
of accounts had ever been submitted to the public 
or to the subscribers. He was also charged with 
general imprudence, in declaring on very slight evi- 
dence who were converted, and who were not; it 
was also said, that he made the doctrine of assurance 
an essential to true faith. 

Whitefield’s friends were, however, able to 
prove that the orphan house accounts had been 
submitted and carefully examined three years ago 
at Savannah; whilst with reference to his views on 
assurance, and of having formed too hasty im- 
pressions in general, he had undergone a change of 
opinion upwards of two years ago: the result was 
that the motion was lost, and Whitefield was at 
liberty to occupy the pulpit of any seceding church 
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wherever offered him by the minister. Whitefield 
greatly deplored these divisions in a church which 
he had often declared was “the best national church 
in the world.” “It was,” he said, “these misun- 
derstandings which had now brought religion so 
low in poor Scotland.” 

The Moravians were occasioning him much trouble 
in London and elsewhere about this time; one of 
the leading men of his Moorfields congregation 
going over to them, and creating great confusion 
thereby. Whitefield had been troubled in a similar 
way in Georgia on a previous occasion, where they 
succeeded in causing a division, first in his family, 
and next among his parishioners. Writing to Dr. 
Doddridge, who also suffered under a similar mis- 
fortune, Whitefield remarks: “TI earnestly sympa- 
thize with you, having had the same trials. . . . All 
this I found little enough to teach me to cease 
from man, and to wean me from that too great 
fondness which spiritual fathers are apt to have for 
their spiritual children. I know no other way of 
dealing with the Moravians than to go on preaching 
the truth as it is in Jesus.”’* 


* Some of the Moravians at this time held an opinion that for the 
unconverted to search the Scriptures, or to use audible prayer as a 
means cf grace, was contrary to God’s method: it was, they said, 
seeking salvation by works. Silent prayer and waiting they held to 
be the only possible way of attaining living saving faith. These 
views were strongly condemned both by Whitefield and Wesley. Tn 
other respects the views of the Morayians were most sound. John 
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Dr. Doddridge had been taunted with being a 
Methodist. ‘‘ Formerly,” says Whitefield, “if a 
person was serious, and preached Christ, he was 
termed a Puritan, now he is called a Methodist.” 
The pain this imputation often gave to many who 
were timid or undecided followers of the cross, has 
been mentioned on a previous occasion; we. will 
instance the case of Dr. Stonehouse. Hervey had 
written to invite Whitefield to Northamptonshire :— 
“ T thank you for your kind invitation to your house 
and pulpit,’’ was Whitefield’s reply. “I rejoice in the 
prospect of having some ministers in our church 
pulpits who dare to own a crucified Saviour.” But 
this invitation greatly alarmed Hervey’s friend and 
neighbour the physician, who immediately wrote an 


Wesley had an interview with Boehler and Spangenberg, who thus 
stated their belief :—“ The moment we are justified, a new creature is 
put into us. But notwithstanding, the old nature, or the old man, 
remains in us till the day of our death; and in this old man there 
remains an old heart, corrupt and abominable, for inward corruption 
remains as long as the soul remainsin the body. But the heart which 
is in the new man is clean. And this new man is stronger than the 
old, so that though corruption continually strives, yet, while we 
look to Christ, it cannot prevail. . . . The old nature is like an old 
tooth ; you may break off one bit, and another, and another, but 
you can never get it all away, the stumps all stay as long as you 
live, and sometimes will ache too!” Count Zinzendorf came over 
to see Wesley on the same subject: the latter said they (the Mora- 
vians) erred in their opinions concerning “ Christian perfection.” 
To this Zinzendorf replied, ‘I acknowledge no inherent perfection 
in this life. This is the error of errors. I persecute it through the 
world with fire and sword ; I trample upon it. I destroy it. Christ 
is our only perfection. We are perfect in Christ.” 
I 
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expostulatory epistle to Whitefield. The following 
was Whitefield’s reply :—‘‘I received yours after I 
had been informing dear Mr. Hervey that I did 
not choose to bring my friends into trouble; but 
that if Providence should give me a clear eall, I 
might accept his invitation: this, perhaps, may 
never happen; but if it should, wherefore should 
dear Mr. S. be so much alarmed? What if his 
(Hervey’s) people are prejudiced against me ; might 
not a sermon under God lessen their prejudice? ... 
The way of duty is the way of safety. Our Lord 
requires of us to confess Him in his Gospel mem- 
bers and ministers. To be afraid of professing the 
one, or publicly to own, associate with, and 
strengthen the other, especially when they are set 
for a defence of the gospel, is in my opinion very 
offensive in the sight of our common Lord, and can 
only proceed from want of more love to Him and his 
dear people. . . . You say, ‘we are most of us 
too warm already ;? but I hope you do not think that 
being ashamed of any of your Lord’s ministers, is an 
instance of it. Thanks be to God that Mr. Hervey 
seems, aS you express it, ‘to court the enmity of 
mankind :’ it is an error of the right side; better 
so than be afraid of it. ‘The Lord never threatened 
to spew any church out of his mouth for being too 
hot, but for being neither hot nor cold He has. And 
to tell you my whole mind, I do not believe God 
will bless either you or your friends, to any 
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considerable degree, till you are more delivered from 
the fear of man... . Oh, my brother, deal faith- 
fully with yourself, and you will find a love of the 
world, and a fear of not providing for your children, 
have gotten too much hold of your heart.” 

Another letter, a few months later, to the same 
person and on the same subject, is equally instruc- 
tive: “ Into what difficulties does your fear of man 
and an overweening fondness for your pretty cha- 
racter every day bring you! Is it not time to drop 
our correspondence when on so slight an informa- 
tion you could suspect I had betrayed your confi- 
dence, or believe that I read a letter wherein you 
declared yourself a Methodist, when I had never 
such letter from you? Why does my dear Mr. 8 
take such pains to declare he never will join the 
Methodists? Who ever asked him, or what service 
could you do their cause by joining, unless your 
heart was more estranged from the world than at 
present it is? Would to God you were more like- 
minded with Mr. Hervey—he seems to have sat down 
and counted the cost. Be a consistent Christian ; 
live above the world. Call not the fear of man 
Christian prudence.” 

The following sensible advice was given to a 
young minister about this time :—“ Study books 
and men, but above all study your own heart, 
and the knowledge of Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. Get your heart free from worldly hopes and 
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worldly fears, and you will avoid thousands of those 
snares into which young ministers for want of this 
too often fall. Let the language of your heart be, 
‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of 
Christ.’ ” 

To another clergyman who had been recently 
converted he writes :—‘‘ Words cannot well express 
what I felt when your welcome letter came to hand. 
It drew me to my knees; it made me shed tears of 
joy. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for opening your eyes. ... Now, my 
dear friend, will you begin to live. Go on in the 
name of Jesus, and as Paul did so shall you, 
‘increase with all the increase of God.’ Glad shall 
I be to give you all the assistance that lies 
in my power. Henry on the Scriptures will now 
suit your taste. Jenks upon the ‘ Righteousness of 
Christ’ might do you immediate service. ‘ Flavel’s 
Sermons’ would be food for you; and ‘ Boston on 
the Covenant,’ and his ‘ Fourfold State,’ I believe 
would delight you. Bishop Hall’s ‘Contemplations’ 
are excellent. Bishops Hopkins and Beveridge will 
do for you, and, indeed, almost all the writers a 
century ago.” 

The following cutting rebuke on another occa- 
sion must have surprised the recipient :—“ But 
why does Mr. C think it strange that nobody 
can be found to help me in the country? Is it not 
more strange that yow should lie supine as it were, 
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burying your talents in a napkin; complaining that 
you have nothing to do, and yet souls are everywhere 
perishing about you for lack of knowledge? At 
least, why do you not help me or somebody or 
another in a more public way? You are in the 
decline of life, and if you do not soon through grace 
act, you may lose the opportunity of doing so for 
ever. I write this in great seriousness. May the 
Lord give you no rest till you lift up your voice like 
a trumpet! Upand be doing, and the Lord will be 
with you.” 

He was already beginning to get tired of popu- 
larity. “ You judge right” (he is writing to Hervey) 
«when you say I do not want to make a sect or set 
myself at the head of a party. No! let the name 
of Whitefield die so that the cause of Christ may 
live. I have seen enough of popularity to be sick 
of it, and did not the interests of my blessed Master 
require my appearing in public, the world should 
hear but little of me henceforward.” 

His letters at this period are full of Christian 
instruction. “It is good,” he says in one epistle, 
“to be led on step by step into whatever place Pro- 
vidence intends to call us. . . . If you are made use 
of by Jesus Christ, no wonder that Satan desires to 
have you that he may sift you as wheat... . If 
we will be temple-builders, we must have temple- 
builders’ lot ; I mean hold a sword in one hand, and 
a trowel in the other. The Lord make us faithful 
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Nehemiahs, for we have many Sanballats to deal 
with.” 

Whilst affording sound consolation and advice 
to. others, he was at the same time very severe in 
judging of himself. He regretted particularly his 
hasty and ill-formed expressions of opinion which 
had been made public, especially those contained 
in his published journal ;* and he was now resolved 
to send forth a carefully corrected edition, which he 
first submitted to Lady Huntingdon and his friend 
Hervey. 

In a letter to Howell Harris, written in December 
of this year, he says:—‘“‘ Lady Huntingdon is. of 
opinion the Journals, as now corrected, ought to be 
reprinted. The language of my heart isx— 


‘Lord, teach me when I go astray, 
And lead me in the perfect way.’ 


Oh that my zeal may increase with prudence! 
I have had too little of both. I am now thirty-four 
years of age, and, alas! how little have I done and 
suffered for Him who has done and suffered so much 
for me;” and on the same topic he writes to Dr. 


* “T will freely acknowledge that you and others,” he says, in 
one of his letters about this time, “‘ have had too much occasion for 
reflection by several things that have been unwarily dropped up and 
down in my journals. . . . My journals are some of my most early 
performances ; wrote too in the very height of my first popularity, 
in the midst of which persons do things which after-experience 
and riper judgment teach to correct and amend.” 
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Doddridge :—‘ Glad was I to receive yours....I 
thank you for it a thousand times. It has led me 
to a throne of grace, where I have been crying, ‘Lord, 
counsel my counsellors!’ Alas! how can I be too 
severe against myself, who, like Peter, have cut off 
so many ears, and by imprudences mixed with my 
zeal have dishonoured the cause of Jesus? I can 
only look up to Him who healed the high priest’s 
servant’s ear, and say, ‘ Lord, heal all the wounds 
my misguided zeal has given.’ Assure yourself, dear 
sir, that everything I preach (and publish) shall 
be revised.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Impatient, as usual, for the winter to pass away, 
Whitefield started, early in February, 1749, on a 
tour to the west. At Exeter, he preached on the 
first or second Sunday of the month, in the open 
air, to a crowd of hearers. At Kingsbridge, about 
twenty miles from Plymouth, where he arrived at 
eight o’clock at night, he found a thousand people 
waiting for him. Though much fatigued he preached 
to them in the street, from the words, “ I must work 
the works of Him that sent me while it is day; the 
night cometh when no man can work.” “A solemn 
scene,” he remarks; ‘the moon shone upon us, 
and all was quiet.” The next morning he again 
addressed them ; and, on this occasion, he says, four 
ministers honoured him with their presence, and he 
had the satisfaction of hearing that many souls were 
awakened by his preaching when last there, five 
years ago. One young man, who up to then had 
been a scoffer, and, on the occasion of Whitefield’s 
preaching, had mounted up a tree, partly to ridicule 
him, was seen by Whitefield, who invited him to 
imitate Zaccheus. He heard, came down, believed, 
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“and now,” says Whitefield, “adorns the doctrine 
he once despised, and has become a preacher of it.” 
When he returned to Plymouth, many hundreds 
were waiting, “ who,” he says, “received me with 
great joy.” 

From Plymouth he writes to Lady Huntingdon:— 
“Tt seems quite a new place to me. I could not 
have thought the seed sown four years ago would 
have met with such great success.” He preached 
there several times, and in the evenings had an 
audience generally upwards of two thousand, 
very attentive and affected. On Sunday evening, 
he addressed about five thousand persons in the 
fields. 

Among others who appear to have been brought 
under the teaching of God the Holy Spirit at this 
time, was a clergyman who offered Whitefield the 
use of his church; and when parting from him on 
the Thursday following, Whitefield describes him as 
“almost blinded by weeping under the Word,” and 
rejoicing to see the multitudes flocking to hear. 
“Indeed,” he adds, “it was very encouraging ; and 
our Lord seemed to keep the best wine until the 
last.2 At Tavistock, the next town he visited, he 
met with a very different reception ; for the mob 
commenced baiting a bull, and thus put a stop to 
his sermon. i 

He returned to London in April, but only for a 
short time; for, by the middle of the month, he was 
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writing from, Gloucester to Lady Huntingdon, 
wherein he tells her that he found himself too ill 
when in London to write. ‘Travelling however, 
as usual, benefited his health. From Gloucester 
he went on to Portsmouth. The night after his 
arrival he preached to many thousands, who, for the 
most part, were very attentive, but some few 
amongst them made a disturbance; one of whom, 
“a very great disturber,” according to Whitefield’s 
description, came to him immediately afterwards, so 
overcome and ashamed that he was scarcely able to 
refrain from weeping. “ My visit to Portsmouth,” 
he says, “was notin vain. Every time the Word 
has seemed to sink deeper and deeper into the 
people’s hearts. . . . In short, I hope I can say that 
Portsmouth is taken.” 

In May he went to Abergavenny for a couple of 
days’ rest and retirement: from this town he writes— 
“T have been for two days at my wife’s house. . . . 
It has been sweet—so sweet, that I should be glad 
never to be heard of again. But this must not be.” 
His wife had not yet returned from America: she 
arrived about a fortnight after. 

He was, at this time, much divided in his opinion 
as to the necessity of giving up either his American 
or English work. Well would it have been had he 
done either the one or theother! “Ifindita trial,”’ 
he writes to a friend, “to be thus divided between 
the work on this and the other side of the water.” 
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He was, however, determined to decline all engage- 
ments which would keep him in England longer 
than the latter end of this summer. But circum- 
stances ordered it otherwise, and he did not return 
to America until two years later. 

He gives his friend Hervey the results of his late 
tour in the west in the following brief summary :— 
“ Yesterday God brought me here (Bristol), after 
having carried me a circuit of about eight hundred 
miles, and enabled me to preach, I suppose, to up- 
wards of one hundred thousand souls. J have been 
in eight Welsh counties, and I think we have not 
had one dry meeting.” 

There was nothing which had given him more 
trouble of late years than his pecuniary embarrass- 
ment on account of the orphan house; but he was 
now, in a great measure, relieved from this pressure 
by the introduction, through Lady Huntingdon’s 
influence, to a wealthy class, who assisted him with 
funds. 

The work in London appears to have been satis- 
factory. “Many doors have been opened,” he 
writes to Mr. McCullagh, “and matters have ad- 
vanced successfully. Real good has been done 
among the rich; and the poor receive the Gospel 
with as much gladness asever.” Toone who writes 
to tell him how much he (Whitefield) is still spoken 
against, he replies :—“ I trust I can say that, with 
simplicity and godly sincerity, I desire to have my 
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conversation in the world ; and I hope it is my daily 
study to keep ‘a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward man.’ Whilst this is the case, we 
must not fear what man or devils can say or do unto 
us. . . . Lam content to wait till the day of judgment 
for the clearing of my character; and after I am 
dead, I desire no other epitaph on my tombstone than 
this: ‘Here lies George Whitefield. What sort of 
a man he was, the great day will discover.’ ” 

Whitefield’s advice to one of his friends, about 
to build a charity school, deserves consideration, 
and may be of service to many who in our day 
rush into heedless expenses of this nature, in- 
volving themselves and their friends in years of 
subsequent pecuniary embarrassments, the result of 
a want of care and forethought ;—“ My dear friend, 
take this caution—Sit down and count the cost, 
before you begin to build. Do not lay out more 
than you know you can pay. Go the. cheapest 
way to work ; and if you cannot build, rather keep 
a stock in hand to pay the schoolmaster, and hire a 
house convenient from year to year, and, if possible, 
find the children in books. You well know what I 
have suffered for running too far into debt for 
others.” 

In the autumn Whitefield again visited Ply- 
mouth. On the road, as he was riding on horse- 
back, near Wellington, a woman stopped him; 
and begged he would come and give them a sermon, 


a 
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which he did to a great company, and the next day 
toa much larger one in the same place. But Ply- 
mouth was, above all others, the town where he 
appears to have met with the most success. “ I 
have had,”’ he writes to Lady Huntingdon, “ glorious 
seasons at the docks, where I preached to a great 
multitude; and this evening I preached to many 
thousands in the fields. It was a solemn meeting.” 

On his return, he stayed at Exeter, and preached 
twice to nearly ten thousand people. The bishop 
and several of the clergy attended one of his ad- 
dresses, “and a very good season it was,” says 
Whitefield; ‘all was great solemnity.” But a 
drunken man interrupted the meeting by throwing 
stones, one of which, striking him on the head, 
nearly knocked him off the table on which he 
was standing; but “blessed be God,” he adds, 
‘I was not discomposed at all. One of the other 
stones struck a man quite down.” 

Whitefield is next heard of in the north of Eng- 
land, ab Newcastle, whence he writes: “Never did 
I sce more the hand of God in any of my journeys 
than in this”? At Haworth he preached in the 
churchyard to nearly six thousand persons; and at 
the church, on the Sunday, there were, he says, 
< above athousand communicants, under the teaching 
of a pious clergyman.” At Leeds he was invited 
by Mr. Charles Wesley to preach at the Methodist 
Society’s Rooms, which he did accordingly, delighted: - 
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at having an opportunity of complying with the 
request of his old college friend. 

Lady Huntingdon was at this time residing at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, and thither 
Whitefield went in November on his return from the 
north, having previously paid a short visit to Hervey 
in Northampton. After a fortnight’s stay, he returned 
to London for the winter. The Whitefields were 
now residing at the Tabernacle-house in Moorfields, 
from which place he writes to a friend, at the end 
of November, ‘‘ Blessed be God, we are both well, 
and surrounded with mercies on every side.” . A few 
days later he complains that the London air was 
already affecting his health. During this winter 
he began a lecture, at six o’clock in the morning, at 
the Tabernacle, and soon had a large congregation, 
even at that early hour. His time was now fully 
occupied, and he had little time for letter-writing. 
His winter quarters, he says, were very agreeable. 
He had now the society of his wife, whose health 
was much improved since her return from Georgia: 
Writing to Lady Huntingdon in December, he says, 
“We have golden seasons here. Next Saturday I 
am thirty-five years old. Fie upon me !” 

To Mr. Hervey he writes, at the end of the year, 

** Thousands, thousands flock to hear, and we have 
hada blessed Christmas. In the midst of all I want 
retirement. I want to read, meditate, and write. 
These words haye lately followed me: ‘ Dwell in the 
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land; be doing good, and surely thou shalt be fed.’ 
These words embolden me to inform you of two that 
love Christ, and therefore I believe that you love 
them, and I think they want assistance—G. T. and 
J. H. The former, I think, has about eleven chil- 
dren, and scarcely acrown a week to maintain them ; 
and the latter writes me word that he is about a 
guinea behindhand. TI am doing what I can for 
them; and if you would send them a small token, I 
know not how your generous heart could lay out a 
little to more advantage. . . . I labour to contract 
every expense, and to save all I can for the good of 
others.” 

There are few incidents more interesting in con- 
nection with the social character of George White- 
field, than his intimacy with James Hervey. Thrown 
together in early life at Oxford, they had ever since 
been separated. Widely differmg in their spheres 
of labour, they were both agreed in their views of 
Divine truth. Hervey published his “ Theron and 
Aspasio” a little before this time,—a book which 
soon became very popular, and has continued so 
down to the present day. 

Whitefield, writing to a friend in July in this 
year, remarks :—“ Hervey’s book has gone through 
six editions. The author of it is my old friend, a 
most heavenly-minded creature, one of the first of 
the Methodists, who is contented with a small cure 
and gives all that he has to the poor, He is very 
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weak, and daily waits for his dissolution. We cor- 
respond, though we cannot see one another. We 
shall, ere long, meet in heaven.” 

Hervey, being a great invalid, was prevented 
from preaching very often. Whitefield wrote to 
him when suffering from illness, ‘ Your present 
circumstances (ill health) almost distress me; but, 
my dear friend, though your body is weak and 
confined at home, your pen hath been active, and 
your works walk abroad. God hath blessed them, 
and will bless them; let that comfort you, and 
if health permits, pray write again. Fear not, my 
dear man, let faith and patience hold out a little 
longer, and then the struggle shall be over. Yet 
a little while, and you shall sing with that sweet 
singer, Dr. Watts, who, whilst on earth, dragged a 
crazy load along, as well as you, for many years. 
As for my poor tabernacle, I wonder it is not dis- 
solved every day ; but we are immortal till our work 
is done.” 

“ Preaching,” writes Whitefield on another occa- 
sion, “is my grand catholicon under all domestic 
as well as other trials; I would have often nestled, 
but God always put a thorn in my nest.” That 
Whitefield had domestic trials is evident from the 
above, but of what kind no information is given. 
He had now been married nearly eight years, 
during which Mrs. Whitefield had been his con- 
stant, or nearly constant, companion, in a varied 
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Church of England, and Whitefield wrote to “ex- 
hort him now that he had taken the gown to play 
the man.” Previous to this step the doctor took 
lessons in elocution from David Garrick, and shortly 
after being ordained he prevailed upon Garrick to 
come and judge of his style of reading and preaching. 
After service was over, Garrick asked him what 
particular business he had in hand. “ None,” said 
Stonehouse. “I thought you had,” said Garrick, 
‘on seeing you enter the reading-desk im such a 
hurry ; nothing can be more indecent than to see a 
clergyman set about sacred business as if he were a 
tradesman, and go into a church as if he wanted to 
get out of it as soon as possible.” Garrick then 
inquired what books he had before him in the 
reading-desk. ‘Only the Bible and Prayer Book.” 
‘Only the Bible and Prayer Book! why you tossed 
them backwards and forwards, and turned the leaves 
as carelessly as if they were those of a day-book er 
ledger.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tux deep-rooted notion of the present day, that in 
order to be useful one must be regularly affiliated to 
some established form or system, did not exist in 
the minds of such men as George Whitefield or John 
Wesley. i 

The laity in Whitefield’s time, unlike that body 
existing at present, did not occupy themselves in 
lamenting that no field of labour was open to them. 
A century ago the laity stood aloof from choice. In 
the present day the answer to the question, ““ Why 
stand ye all the day idle?” is “Because no man 
hath hired us.” Willing to be hired on almost any 
terms, there are to be found now plenty who would 
be glad of work if those in authority would only set 
them to it. This is an evil admitted on all hands, 
and is usually put down to the “ system.” White- 
field and Wesley, be it remembered, would never 
have been the men they were if ecclesiastical re- 
strictions had been allowed to interfere with their 
work. 

In the spring of 1750 Whitefield showed his 
desire to be on an amicable footing with the 
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Wesleys, by offering to assist in their chapel :—“I 
don’t know,” he wrote to Lady Huntingdon, “ but 
that my offer may be accepted... . Oh that I may 
learn from all I see, to desire to be nothing, and to 
think it my highest privilege to be an assistant to 
all, but the head of none. It is much safer to be 
trodden under foot than to have it in one’s power to 
serve others so.” 

Among those in the higher ranks of life who 
statedly attended his ministry at the Tabernacle, was 
Lady Chesterfield. One day, when she was at Court, 
the King (George II.) noticing the dress she wore, 
which was not such as was usually seen there, 
said to her:—“‘I know who chose that gown for 
you—Mr. Whitefield ; and I hear you have attended 
on him this year and a half.” To which she replied 
“Yes, your Majesty, and I like him very well.” 
Whitefield was pleased with her boldness, and when 
relating the circumstance to Lady Huntingdon, ob- 
served, ‘Oh that she and all that have heard the 
Gospel may have grace given them to speak of their 
dear Redeemer, even before kings !” 

Impatient for the spring circuit he left London in 
the middle of February, and went into Gloucester- 
shire, where he preached in the fields as usual: 
though frequently exposed to rain and hail, he 
writes, “ Thanks be to the ever living and ever 
lovely Jesus, I am much better than when [I left 
London, Everything I meet with seems to carry 
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in the neighbourhood, At Bidefird, the scene af 
Hervey’s ministrations in firmer thnes, he med, he 
says, With “one of the best htile Hoeks in all Bags 
land” From Cornwall he wrote to Lady Hunting: 
doa >—* Cormwall has opened an unthought-efeand 
wnexpootad wide area for preaching. J think erery 
day a lost one that is not spent in field preaching.” 

He is next heard afin Northanpieashitg, where 
he met with Hervey, Doddridge, and Da. Stonchouse, 
in the house of the Liter, De. Deddridge gave hia 
the use of his palit, and in the evening he preached 





in the fields to about two thousand people, among 


whem were Hervey and Stonehouse. The iter 
of Northampton, “ After so pubhe a reeegnition,” 
says Whitefield, “I hope the physica will now 
tara his back upon the werld.” 

A few days later Whitefield, who was visiting 
Lady Huntingdon, atAshby-de-la- Zouch, wrote to the 
Doctor an encouraging letter, wherein he says, “Now 
is the ima, I believe, that the axe is to be Aid at 
the root of the tree, How sweeily does He kad pou 
out of temptation !. Oh, fellow his leadings, my dear 
friend: Kindness is cruelty here. God's hw is oar 
rule. Agags will plead, but they must be hewn in 
pieces. . . Remember if thy right hand,offiad 
thea, cat it aff; Christ will have all thy hear, ar 
mone. IT write thus because I love you dearly.” 

Hervey gives a very interesting account of this 
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interview. Inaletter to a friend hesays:—“Ihave 


lately seen that most excellent minister of the ever- 
blessed Jesus, Mr. Whitefield. I dined, supped, 
and spent the evesing with him at Northampton, in 
conpany with Dr. Doddridge. ... And, surely 1 
never spent 2 more delightful evening, or saw one 
that scemed to make nearer approaches to the 
fclicity of heaven. ... Surely people do not know 
that amiable and exemplary man... - For my part 
I never bebdd so fsir 2 copy of our Lord; sucha 
loving image of our Saviour.” 

Whilst he was one day preaching at Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s, some evil-disposed persons commenced 
riot before the hall-door, and not satisfied with this, 
they attacked some of the congregation on their 
road homewards. This treatment, so unexpected 
and undeserved on the part of Lady Huntingdon, 
whose kinducss to the poor in the neighbour- 
hood was proverbial, gave great offence; but she 
forgave them, and Whitefield characteristically re- 
marks, “Oh that your Ladyship may live to see 
many of these Ashby stones become children of 
Abrahai !” 

Leaving the hospitable roof of Lady Huntingdon, 
Whitefield went north. At Rotherham the town 
crier was employed by some enemy to go round the 
town, giving notice of a bear-baiting, the bear 
turbance that ensued several constables were struck 
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with stones : nothing daunted, however, he preached 
twice, and then went on to Sheffield, where the 
people received the Word gladly. 

In June he visited Manchester, “ beating up for 
recruits.” ‘We have not a moment to be idle 
here,” he says: ‘all was quiet ;”” and he speaks of 
having had “sweet seasons in and at the places 
adjacent.” At Bolton a drunkard stood up behind 
him to preach, and a woman attempted to stab the 
person who was putting up a stand in her hus- 
band’s field for Whitefield to preach on. Another 
outrage was committed the same evening, his chaise 
was cut and also one of the horses’ tails. . “ What 
would men do if they could?” he remarks. 

He next visited Kendal. ‘Such an entrance 
hath been made into Kendal as could not have 
been expected,” he writes to Lady Huntingdon. 
He preached twice to several thousands, and the 
people were so importunate that he was obliged to 
return to them again the week following. 

On the following Sunday he preached at Ulver- 
stone, where a clergyman, who, to use Whitefield’s 
own words, “looked more like a butcher than a 
minister,” came and gave him into the custody of a 
constable; “but I never saw a poor creature sent 
off in such disgrace,” he says. 

He gave some sensible advice to one of Wes- 
ley’s preachers who came to consult him on John 
Wesley’s discipline. ‘ As I am utterly unconcerned 
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in the discipline of Mr. Wesley’s societies, I can be 
no competent judge of their affairs. If you and the 
rest of the preachers were to meet together more 
frequently, and tell each other your grievances, 
opinions, etc., it might be of service. This may be 
done in a very friendly way, and thereby many un- 
easinesses might be prevented. After all, those 
who will live in peace must agree to disagree in 
many things with their fellow-labourers, and not 
let little things part or disunite them.” 

Whitefield was no advocate for ignorant, un- 
lettered men setting up as preachers. “ It has long 
been my judgment,” he says, “ that it would be best 
for many of the present preachers to have a tutor, 
and retire for awhile, and be content with preaching 
now and then, till they are a little more informed: 
otherwise I fear many who now make a temporary 
figure, for want of a proper foundation, will run 
themselves out of breath, will grow weary of the 
work, and leave it.”” 

He arrived at Hdinburgh in July, and was re- 
ceived with much affection. People flocked more 
than ever to hear, and earnestly entreated him not 
to leave them soon. He preached generally twice a 
day to great multitudes. ‘No one,” he remarks, 
‘can well describe the order, attention, and earnest- 
ness of Scotch congregations. They are unwearied 
in hearing the Gospel. The entrance God has been 
pleased to give me into this country demands the 
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highest tribute of gratitude and love.” After 
preaching about twenty times, morning and even- 
ing, to thousands, he went to Glasgow, where 
congregations larger than ever collected. 

Whilst in Scotland he received a handsome 
benefaction from one who had been lately converted 
at Kendal. The disposal of his friend’s bounty 
exhibits his great poverty. ‘ Be pleased,” he 
writes to a London friend, “to pay Mr. S the 
remainder of what is due for printing my last sermon. 
What is left, pray give to my wife to pay W the 
bookbinder. For I would fain owe no man any- 








thing but love. I would have my worldly affairs so 
ordered, that let death come when it will, I may 
have nothing to do but to die. That is a blessed 
word to me: the thought of death gladdens my 
heart, and’ causes me often almost to leap for joy. 
But perhaps our Lord has more work for me to do. 
His will be done. Pilgrims must not expect much 
rest here. In heaven we shall have enough.” 

He left Scotland in August, very much pleased 
with his visit. The parting was more affectionate 
than ever. “TI have reason to think,” he writes, 
“that many are under convictions, and am assured 
of hundreds having received great benefit and con- 
solation. Not a dog moved his tongue all the while 
I was there ; and I shall have reason to bless God to 
all eternity for this last visit to Scotland.” 

Preaching so frequently, and paying so many 
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visits, weakened him very much ; but the moment 
he commenced riding on horseback, he recovered 
his strength. The amount of fatigue Whitefield 
could endure was surprisingly great. To ride 
hundreds of miles om horseback, from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, resting a day or two, and 
then starting off again on a new tour in another 
direction, was with him an ordinary occurrence. For 
instance, in August he is in Edinburgh, and on the 
4th of September at Portsmouth; a week later in 
London, where he remained but five days, and then 
he is off again to the west of England. Larly in 
October he is at Ashby, having visited Gloucester, 
Coventry, and Birmingham, on his way to see Lady 
Huntingdon. “Good Lady Huntingdon,” he writes 
to one of his correspondents, “is a mother in Israel. 
For a day or two she has had five clergymen under 
her roof, which makes her Ladyship look like a good 
archbishop with his chaplains around him. Her 
house is indeed a Bethel. To us in the ministry it 
looks like a college. We have the Sacrament every 
morning, heavenly conversation all day, and preach 
at night. This is to live at Court indeed !” 

In November he returned to London for the 
winter ; but the air of the metropolis never agreed. 
with him, and he was attacked shortly after by a 
violent fever, which kept him in bed for a fortnight. 
The long winter months, as usual, tried him. “Oh 
that I was entering upon a spring campaign ee 
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he exclaims. Late in January he was called to visit 
Lady Huntingdon at Ashby, she having been taken 
dangerously ill. On his arrival he found her Ladyship 
better, but suffering under another affliction. Her 
sister-in-law, Lady Frances Huntingdon, had expired 
just before his arrival, after a very short illness, 
“Sudden death,” he writes to a friend on this 
occasion, “is sudden glory. . . . Whether right or 
not, I cannot help wishing that I may go off in the 
same manner. To me it is worse than death to live 
to be nursed, and to see friends weeping about me.” 

The winter’s residence in town at length drew 
towards a close; nor was it in vain that he could 
look back upon his labours at this period. ‘ Blessed 
seasons we have had,” he writes to Lady Huntingdon. 
“It would rejoice your Ladyship much to see what 
has been doing here. I have not known a more con- 
siderable awakening for a long time. The Lord 
comes down as in the days of old, and the shout of a 
King is amongst us.” | 

The spring campaign was commenced early in 
March, 1751. Writing to Hervey from Exeter, he 
says, “The western circuit, I believe, has been 
biessed already. I have preached about forty times 
since I left London, and have been enabled several 
times to ride forty miles in a day.” Hervey was at 
this time staying with Mrs. Whitefield at the Taber- 
nacle-house. Whitefield, in writing to his friend, 
says :-—“ My wife wrote as though you were staying 
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under my roof. This I count a great honour, and 
such a privilege that I wish to have the favour con- 
ferred on me as long as I live. These my hands, 
could they work, and was there occasion for it, 
should readily minister to your necessities. IPf my 
wife should come down to Bristol, pray let not my 
dear Mr. Hervey move. If Molly stays in London, 
she will take care of you ; ifnot, Polly and Mr. D 
will gladly wait upon you.” 

In June Whitefield went to Dublin, the voyage 
occupying five days: he was there hospitably re- 
ceived at the house of a wealthy banker. At 
first, the greatness and hurry of the city surprised 
him; but there as well as elsewhere he found the 
fields ready unto harvest. He preached twice daily 
during his stay, and always to increasing numbers. 
“People,” he remarks, “hear as if for eternity.” 
On the Sunday morning and evening he addressed 
upwards of ten thousand persons. It much reminded 
him, he says, of Moorfields, and great attention was 
observed on each occasion. 

He next visited Athlone, Limerick, Cork, and 
Belfast, and was received everywhere with kindness 
and affection. At Cork there had recently been 
religious disturbances, but on his arrival, all was 
quiet, and he preached five or six times to increas- 
ing congregations. Some of his hearers, who were 
Papists, said if he would stay among them they 
would leave their priests; unlike one who once heard 
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John Wesley preach at Wexford, and afterwards 
said to him—I would fain be with you, but dare 
not; for now I have all my sins forgiven for four 
shillmgs a year, and this could not be in your 
Church.” 

At Belfast the news of his arrival soon spread, 
and in the course of an hour thousands were 
collected to hear him. He regretted he had not 
come to the north sooner; but, having decided on 
going to America at the fall of the year, it was im- 
possible to comply with the wish of his hearers that 
he should make a longer stay. 

From Belfast he proceeded, about the middle of 
July, to Glasgow, where many thousands attended to 
listen. The people seemed never weary, and he 
was followed more than ever. “To see them,” he 
said, “ bringing their Bibles, and turning to every 
reference, is very encouraging.” Numbers left their 
distant homes in the country at three or four o’clock 
in the morning to hear him preach. A similar scene 
awaited him at Edinburgh, and when the parting 
hour came it was, he says, “a very sorrowful time.” 
In the midst of all these labours his worldly affairs, 
whilst they caused no anxiety to himself, appear to 
have harassed his wife very much. “TI little thought I 
was so much behindhand,” he wrote to a friend, 
“but God will keep me dependent. ‘Having 
nothing, but yet possessing all things,’ must be my 
motto still.” 
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He arrived at Kendal on his return from Scotland 
in August, from whence he wrote a glowing acconnt 
of his late tour to Lady Huntingdon :—“ O Hdin- 
burgh, Edinburgh! surely thou must never be for- 
gotten by me. The longer I stayed, the more 
eagerly both rich and poor attended on the Word 
preached. Perhaps for near twenty-eight days 
together, in Glasgow and Hdinburgh, I preached to 
near ten thousand souls every day. It would have 
melted your Ladyship’s heart to have seen us part. 
Paul could stand a whipping, but not a weeping. 
Farewell.” 

He reached London about the middle of August, 
and then took farewell of all his friends previous 
to embarking for America. ‘At length the struggle 
is over,” he writes to the Rev. Mr. Tennant. “I 
have been dying daily for some time, in taking 
leave of friends.” He sailed for Georgia at the end 
of August, arriving there about the middle of the 
November following. 

Whitefield’s fourth visit to America was a very 
short one, for he returned in the following April. The 
principal object he had in going at this time was to 
convert the orphan house into a seminary for train- 
ing young men for the ministry. On his arrival he 
found everything going on satisfactorily. Additional 
land had been granted close to the house, and on this 
he determined to grow all the produce necessary for 
the institution, and then to part with the plantation 
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in Carolina, which had proved a failure. These 
matters being speedily arranged, he left Georgia, 
and, after a short voyage of five weeks, arrived in 
London in May, 1752. Mrs. Whitefield came from 
Scotland to meet him. “Ten thousand thanks,” he 
writes to a friend, at whose house she had been 
staying, “for carmg so friendly for my dear wife 
in my absence.” 

The people received him with great affection on 
his return. “I never saw,” he remarks, “ the 
work of God go on in a more promising way. 
Thousands and thousands hear the Gospel gladly. 
Lord, what am I? Not unto me, not unto me, but 
unto thy free grace and unmerited mercy be all the 
glory.” The Government had decided on taking 
charge of the colony of Georgia, and placing it on 
the same footing as the other North American 
colonies, a circumstance which was hailed with 
gratification by Whitefield. He was now more 
decided than ever to concentrate his means and 
energies at the orphan house. The scheme he had 
so much at heart—that of educating young men for 
the ministry—was, however, destined to meet with 
ultimate failure, and Whitefield, to use the words of 
Berridge, “was spared from becoming the father 
of a race of unconverted ministers.’? 

It was about this time that his friend Hervey 
became rector of Weston Favel, and shortly after 
Whitefield received a packet of manuscript from his 
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friend:—‘I have received and read your manu- 
scripts,” he wrote in answer, “but for me to play the 
critic on them would be like holding up a candle to 
the sun. However, before I leave town, I will just mark 
a few places as you desire, and then send the manu- 
scripts to your brother. I foretell their fate, nothing 
but your scenery can screen you. Self will never bear 
to die, though slain in so genteel a manner, without 
showing some resentment against its artful murderer. 
. . « [think you call your intended purchase Weston. 
. . « Llay at your brother’s house last week; your 
sister seemed to love to talk of Jesus Christ and 
her own heart. She got up early and came after 
me to Madame T ’s. You know how to improve 
this hint at a proper season. Your brother hath been 





so kind as to let me have the little mare again. My 
Master walked, I ride to preach the glorious Gospel. 
Whether riding or walking, Lord Jesus, let my 
whole heart be taken up with Thee! Adieu, my 
dearest sir, adieu! Cease not to pray for, 
Ever yours, G. W.” 

A characteristic letter was written to Dr. Stone- 
house about this date, in which Whitefield says :-— 
“Glad shall I be to hear that you are a poor 


despised preacher of the everlasting Gospel. .... 
I believe that if you once were gone so far that you 
could not retreat, you would do very well. . . . May 


the Lord thrust you out one way or another! I 
am sure the harvest is great; people seem more 
17 
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eager than ever to hear the Word. May I die 
preaching! .... Oh that the love of Christ may 
burn all the love of the world out of your heart! 
Adieu. Never fear the bishop; let your eye be on 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. He will 
make your way plain.” 

Whitefield’s correspondence with Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, which appears to have suffered some inter- 
ruption, was now renewed. The following letter 
was written in June, giving her a sketch of his 
intended circuit:—“ This day I received your 
Ladyship’s wished-for letter, which brought me the 
welcome news of your safe arrival at Bath. May 
the waters be abundantly blessed to the restoring of 
your bodily health, and may the comforts of the 
ever-loving, ever-lovely Jesus, fill and refresh your 
soul! . . . . Next week, God willing, I shall go to 
Portsmouth, from thence to Bath, then to the west, 
then to Wales, and from thence, maybe, to Scotland 
and Ireland. Oh that I could fly from pole to pole, 
publishing the everlasting Gospel! Every day we 
hear of fresh conquests gained. Grace! Grace! 
Yesterday I had several pleasing particulars told me 
about Georgia. The having my work so divided is 
a great trial to me, but what is undertaken for God 
ought to be carried on for Him. Oh for faith, pre- 
cious faith! It is allin all. Old times seem to be 
coming about here. My body is much enfeebled, 
but the joy of the Lord is my strength,” 
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He was now solicited to form societies in Ireland 
on the plan adopted by the Wesleys. The following 
letter shows how greatly he disliked to form a party 
of any kind whatever :—“ Dear Mr. J. , Your 
last letter brought strange things to my ears, and 
put me upon considering how to act. You know, 
my dear friend, that I hate to head a party, and that 
it is absolutely inconsistent with my other business 
to take upon me the care of societies in other parts. 
J, therefore, cannot promise to come to Ireland for 
that purpose, neither do I ever intend to engage in 
building any houses.. My intention is to come your 
way, but whether it will be this summer or not, 
I cannot tell... .. As you seem to have taken 
Skinner’s Alley, the Lord direct you how to act so 
as most to promote his glory, and the good of souls. 
I hope you will all, if possible, avoid the very ap- 
pearance of a party spirit, and evidence to the world 
that the principles we hold are indeed of God, by 
their moulding us more and more into the Divine 
image. This is, indeed, all in all. I hope the 
people here are in a growing way. Glory be to God 
we have happy days! What shall we render unto 
the Lord? All He requires is our poor hearts. 
May He have them without reserve !” . 

The good advice about “ societies” does not 
appear to have been followed, for in the November 
following Whitefield wrote :—‘ This morning I have 
been talking with dear Mr. A——, and cannot help 
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thinking but that you have run before the Lord, m 
forming yourselves into a public society as you have 
done. . ... . I. am sincere when I profess that I do 
not choose to. set myself at the head of any party. 
When I came last to Ireland my intention was to 
preach the Gospel to all; and if it should ever 
please the Lord of all lords to send me thither again, 
I purpose to pursue the same plan. For I am a 
debtor to all of all denominations, and have no 
design, if I know anything of this desperately 
wicked and deceitful heart, but to promote the 
common salvation of mankind. The love of Christ 
constrains me to this. Accept it as wrote from 
that. principle.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In July, 1752, he went to Bristol, and to his great 
surprise after what had occurred, thousands came 
out every evening to hear him. Old times 
seemed revived again, and he had reason to 
believe that much good was done. On the last 
evening it rained, yet but few people left. “I was 
wet,” he says, ‘and contracted a cold and hoarse- 
ness ; but I trust that preaching will cure me again. 
This is my grand catholicon. Oh that I may drop and 
die in my blessed Maker’s work!” He had asingle eye 
to God’s glory ; anda godly fear of sinning against 
Him was much upon his mind. “I beg your prayers,” 
he writes to Mr. S , “that I may be kept from 
robbing God of his glory, or of any more of my pre- 
cious time. What said my dear Mr. 8 when 
I saw him last ? ‘ What, you the biggest robber? 
No, no, 1 am the man.’ ‘But, thanks be to God,’ 


993 








as you observed, ‘our Judge is our Advocate. 

From Haverfordwest he wrote to Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, on July 25 :—“ As this is the first day of rest 
from journeying since my coming into Wales, and 
also the extent of my Welsh circuit, I must not 
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omit sending your Ladyship a few lines. They in. 
form your Ladyship of the continued goodness of my 
blessed Master to the most unworthy servant ever 
sent forth, As my day, so has my strength been. 
Abundance of souls, especially in Pembrokeshire, 
have attended ; and I hope that seed has been sown 
which will spring up to eternal life. . . . The Lord 
help me to hold on and hold out unto the end! I 
dread the thought of flagging in the latter stages 
of my road. Jesus is able to keep me from being 
either weary or faint in my mind. In Him, and in 
Him alone, is all my strength found.” 

It was during this year that the Genéral Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland deposed the Rev. Mr. 
Gillespie. Whitefield’s comments on: this event are 
as follows:—“T wish Mr. Gillespie joy. The Pope, 
I find, has turned Presbyterian. Oh this power, when 
got into wrong hands, what mischief does it occa- 
sion! The Lord reigns, thatis enough for us. Now 
will Mr. G: do more good in a week than before 
in a year. How blind is Satan! What does he 
get by casting out Christ’s servants? God forgive 
those who had a hand in this! In heaven there will 
be none of this stuff. Thanks be to God the 
Church is militant only here below.” 

On his return to Bristol, he gave the following 
sketch of his recent tour to a friend :— Since I 
wrote my last, I have been off my horse but one day. 
The glorious Emmanuel hath carried me through the 
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Welsh circuit in peace and comfort. In the fort- 
night past from my leaving this place I preached 
twenty times, and have travelled above three hun- 
dred miles. Congregations were very large. Last 
Lord’s-day was a high day indeed ; the number of 
hearers at seven in the morning, as well as in the 
evening, at Haverfordwest, was almost incredible. 
The Lord was.in the midst of them. My body was 
weak in speaking to them, but Jesus hath strength- 
ened me again. Oh that I was humble and thank- 
ful! In my way thither we held an association ; 
there were present about nine clergy, and near forty 
other labourers. I trust all are born of God, and 
desirous to promote his glory and his people’s good. 
All was harmony and love.” 

A very characteristic letter was written by White- 
field about this time to the celebrated Dr. Franklin, 
who resided at Philadelphia, where he carried on the 
business of a printer, and also published a newspaper : 
in this paper frequent notices appeared of Whitefield’s 
powers as a public speaker, and of the crowds of 
hearers which he attracted. Franklin also became 
the publisher of Whitefield’s sermons. The follow- 
ing is the letter referred to:—‘I find you grow 
more and more famous in the learned world. As 
you have made a pretty considerable progress in 
the mysteries of electricity, I would now humbly re- 
commend to your diligent unprejudiced pursuit and 
study the mysteries of the new birth. It is a most 
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important, interesting study, and, when mastered, 
will richly answer and repay you for all your pains. 
One, at whose bar we are shortly to appear, hath 
solemnly declared that without it ‘we cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven.’ You will excuse this free- 
dom. I must have aliquid Christi in all my letters. 
Iam yet a willing pilgrim for his great name’s sake ; 
and I trust a blessing attends my poor, feeble 
labours. To the Giver of every good gift be all the 
glory !”? 

About the end of August he started for Edinburgh, 
preaching at the various towns which lay in his 
route. On the Sunday, he preached at Lutterworth, 
in Leicestershire, “the famous John Wickliffe’s pa- 
rish ;”” and he was subsequently pleased at receiving 
a letter from that town, giving an account of the 
Redeemer having blessed his labours there. At 
Leicester several thousands attended, and some 
slight opposition was attempted ; butin the evening, 
when he again preached, all was quiet. At Olney 
on his way to Lutterworth, a young man came to 
him, who had been awakened under his preaching 
about four years before ; and was now a student at 
Dr. Doddridge’s academy. “Is not this,” wrote 
Whitefield, “as much as to say, ‘ Go forward’? ‘In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand; since thou knowest not which 
may prosper, this or that.? Yes, my blessed Jesus, 
through thy grace strengthening me, I will continue 
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to go out into the highways and hedges; only vouch- 
safe to uphold me with thy right hand, and keep me 
from flagging in the latter stages of my road.» Amen 
and amen.” 

At Newcastle he says, “‘ I was, as it were, arrested 
tostay. I preached four times; and indeed a whole 
shower of Divine blessings descended from heaven 
on the great congregations.” 

On his arrival in Hdinburgh, he preached twice 
a day in the open air, for more than a fortnight, to 
very large multitudes. His regrets at the short- 
ness of the summer seasons are thus expressed :— 
« Alas, how little is to be done even in the summer 
season! One had need work whilst it is day; the 
night comes on apace when no man can work.” 
Several young ministers and. students were among 
his constant hearers during this visit. “‘ I wondered,” 
he says, “they were not wearied; but the more they 
heard, the more they seemed desirous of hearing. 
In this delightful work I hope to live and die. 
I think it is worth dying for. The Lord make 
me sensible of the honour put upon me, and 
lay me lower at his feet every day, every hour, 
and every moment !’’ 

The simple, easy, yet unobtrusive manner in 
which Whitefield could write to strangers on the 
one great topic is exemplified in the following letter, 
» ma letter, 





written from Glasgow :—‘“ Mr. S 
insists upon my sending you a few lines; I care not 
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to refuse him, and yet I know not how to use so much 
freedom. If it be too great you will excuse it; it 
proceeds from love—love to your better part, for I 
have nothing to write about but the invisible realities 
of another world. These I trust, dear sir, you and 
yours will be experimentally acquainted with more and 
more every day. Herein lies all our present peace, 
and the only solid preparation for future comfort in 
the coming world. The love of Jesus shed abroad 
in the heart by the Holy Ghost is, indeed, all in all; 
this is glory begun; this is the opening of the 
kingdom of heaven in the soul; this isa never-failing 
well of water, which will at last spring up to life 
eternal. And yet all this is the gift, the free gift of 
God in Christ Jesus. It cost Him dearly, even his 
own heart’s blood, but flows down to us ina free 
channel; yea, and that too even to the very chief of 
sinners. Therefore I have hope, and, blessed be 
God, good hope through grace. Is not the same 
grace, dear sir, sufficient for you and yours? Let us 
then come boldly to Christ’s throne! He sits en 

circled with a rainbow; his name and his nature is 
Love, He came into the world to seek and save 
those that felt themselves lost; this I trust you do. 
Salvation, then, is just coming to your soul, even a 
present and great salvation. Only believe, and yours 
is the kingdom of heaven. But whither am T run- 
ning? J forget myself when writing of redeeming 
love. Oh, my dear sir, do not rest, do not let God 
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have any rest, till your heart is filled with it. It is 
worth asking, seeking, knocking, and striving for. 
But I must have done.” 

After preaching in Glasgow for about a week, to 
congregations larger if anything than those he 
addressed in Edinburgh, he left Scotland; having, 
as he says, “for about twenty-eight days preached 
to not less than ten thousand every day. This hath 
weakened my body, but the Redeemer knows 
how to renew my strength.” He had “sore 
awful partings,’ both at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Nor were the poor orphans of Edinburgh forgotten, 
a sum of £70 having been collected for their use. 
Another circumstance gave him great comfort and 
satisfaction ; two young men who on a former visit 
were impressed with religious truth had now become 
ministers of the everlasting Gospel. 

On returning south he preached at Berwick, 
Alnwick, Morpeth, and Sunderland ; also at Leeds, 
Haworth, and Halifax, where thousands flocked 
twice a day to hear him. He also visited Bolton, 
Manchester, Stockport, and Chorley. On one of 
these occasions he had an opportunity of preaching 
in the parish church, where, he says, “ four ordained 
ministers, friends to the work of God, were present.” 
Of Leeds, he wrote, “The Word hath run so swiftly 
that friends are come here (Sheffield) to fetch me 
back. God favours us in the weather, and I would 
fain make hay while the sun shines. Fain would I 
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spend and be spent for the good of souls. This is 
my meat and drink.” 

On reviewing his labours in Scotland during this 
visit, he remarks, “I have scarce ever had more 
encouragement in preaching the everlasting Gospel, 
since the Lord of the harvest was pleased to send 
me forth into the harvest. Oh that I had as many 
tongues as there are hairs upon my head! The 
ever-loving, ever-lovely Jesus should have them all. 
Fain would I die preaching. Lord Jesus, quicken 
my tardy pace !’ 

He reached London about the middle of Novem- 
ber. “Sickness, Sunday work, and the change of 
weather, together with the affecting parting from 
friends, so enfeebled this tottering tabernacle,” he 
wrote, “that I was in hopes on the road the im- 
prisoned soul would have been set at liberty.” At 
Northampton he was too unwell to continue his jour- 
ney on horseback, and went on to London by the 
coach. This last excursion concluded his travels 
for the year, and he joined Mrs. Whitefield at the 
Tabernacle House. In the midst of all these labours, 
and journeyings from place to place, he yet found 
leisure to keep up his correspondence with some of 
his friends, 

The following extracts are from letters written 
during this period :—“I have remembered you 
ever since my departure, and now, with groaning’s 
which cannot be uttered, pray that your soul, 
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and the souls of all the dear people around you, 
may prosper and increase with all the increase 
of God. Oh, my dear friend, what manner of 
love is this, that we should be called the sons of 
God! Hxcuse me; I must pause awhile. My 
eyes gush out with water; at present they are 
almost fountains of tears. But, thanks be to God, 
they are tears of love. Oh, what shall I do for Him 
who hath loved and:given Himself for all, and hell- 
deserving, ungrateful, unfruitful me! ... Oh that 
the blessed and Divine image of the adorable Jesus 
may be stamped in most lively colours on all our 
hearts! It will—it will! Jesus is the author, and 
He is also the finisher of our faith. Let us not trust 
in ourselves, but in Him-who hath promised never 
to leave or forsake us. . . . If your heart was sick, so 
was mine when we parted. Such seasons make me 
long for that happy time when we shall neither part 
from each other, nor part from the blessed Jesus any 
more. Our wanderings and tossings, fightings with- 
out, and fears within, will then all be over. Here 
the Church is and will be militant; in heaven it 
shall be altogether triumphant. Let us go on, my 
dear brother, fighting the good fight of faith! Ere 
long, we shall be called to lay hold on eternal life. 
Christ is our Captain; we are therefore assured of 
conquest. . . . The way to heaven is a roundabout 
way; we must go through a wilderness. God 
suffers this to prove and try us, and to show us what 
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is in our hearts. Humility must be taught us, as 
Gideon taught the men of Succoth, with briars and 
thorns. These will frequently fetch blood from the 
old man. Oh that we may be made willing to have 
him bleed to death! Away with him, away with 
him ; crucify him, crucify him! May this be the 
language of your heart and mine !’’ 

Charles Wesley, who, for some cause or other, 
had entertained serious thoughts of separating from 
his brother John, wrote to Whitefield on the sub- 
ject, who replied:—“I have read and pondered 
upon your kind letter with some degree of solem- 
nity of spirit. In the same frame I would now sit 
down to answer it.. And what shall I say? Really 
I can scarce tell. The connection between you 
and your brother hath been so close and continued, 
and your attachment to him so necessary to keep 
up his interest, that I would not willingly, for the 
world, say anything that may separate such friends. 
I cannot help thinking he is still jealous of me and 
my proceedings ; but, I thank God, I am quite easy 
about it. Having the testimony of a good con- 
science, that I have a disinterested view to promote 
the common salvation only, I can leave all to Him 
who will in the end speak for me. I more and 
more find that he who believeth doth not make 
haste; and that, if we will have patience, we shall 
find that every plant which our Heavenly Father 
hath not planted, howeyer it may seem to have 
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taken root, shall be plucked up. As I wrote to 
good Lady Huntingdon, so I write to you, dear sir. 
I bless God for my stripping seasons. I have seen 
an end of all perfection, and expect it only in Him, 
where I am sure to find it; even in the ever-loving, 
ever-lovely Jesus: He knows how I love and 
honour you and your brother, and how often I have 
preferred your interests to my own. ‘This, by the 
grace of God, I shall continue todo. My reward 
is with the Lord. If He approves it is enough.” 
To Lady Huntingdon he wrote :—“How un- 
willing is the old man to be crucified and slain ! 
How hard is even the mind that is renewed in part, 
how hard to be brought off low, and selfish, and 
party views! With how much reluctance doth it give 
up the uttermost place, and submit to be accounted 
in the Church, as well as in the world, less than 
the least of all. Yet this is a lesson the witnesses 
of Jesus must learn. Oh that I had learnt only my 
ABCinit!... Iam easy, having no scheme, no 
design of supplanting or resenting; but, I trust, a 
single eye to promote the common salvation, without 
so much as attempting to set up a party for myself. 
This is what my soul abhors. Being thus minded, I 
have peace; peace which the world knows nothing 
of, and which all must be necessarily strangers to who 
are fond either of power or numbers. . . . It is good 
for me that I have been supplanted, despised, cen- 
sured, maligned, judged by and separated from my 
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nearest, dearest friends. By this I have found the 
faithfulness of Him who is the Friend of friends. 
By this I have been taught to wrap myself in the 
glorious Emmanuel’s everlasting righteousness, and 
to be content that He to whom all hearts are open, 
and all desires known, now sees, and will let all see 
hereafter, the uprightness of my intentions towards 
all mankind.” 

The new Tabernacle, eighty feet square, was com- 
menced during this winter in Moorfields, and com- 
pleted the following spring. The winter passed 
away as usual in the full occupation of his time 
in London. ‘My hands are full of work,” he 
wrote, “and I trust I can say, the Lord causes his 
work to prosper in my unworthy hands. More 
blessed seasons we never enjoyed. Our _ sacra- 
mental occasions have been exceedingly awful and 
refreshing.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Durine the following year (1753) Whitefield was 
employed in travelling as usual; visiting Edinburgh 
and Glasgow in June, and preaching on his way at 
Northampton, Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Rotherham, Wakefield, Leeds, York, Newcastle, 
and Sunderland. Returning in August he stopped 
to preach at Haworth, Manchester, Bolton, Stock- 
port, Rotherham, Sheffield, and Northampton. 

In October, after a brief stay in town, he went 
into Staffordshire, Leicestershire, and Cheshire, and 
later in the year finished his circuit at Bristol, Glou- 
cester, and Plymouth, preaching in the open air 
down to the end of November. 

The affairs at the orphan house gave him con- 
siderable trouble and anxiety. In a letter written 
to Mr. Habersham of Georgia he says :—“ If it were 
not that I am erecting a large place for public wor- 
ship, and am called to preach to so many thousands 
in various places, I would come over immediately 
myself. Ere long I suppose we shall have a large 
family. God grant it may bea religious one! I 

18 
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cannot tell what induces me to take care of a place 
where the Gospel is so little regarded, unless it be 
a principle of faith. Surely it will not always be 
so. What difference is there between Georgia and 
several parts of England? Here thousands and ten 
thousands run and ride miles upon miles to hear 
the Gospel. There—but I do not love to think 
of it.” 

The Moravians were introducing certain innova- 
tions to which Whitefield strongly objected, and 
against which he published some remarks during 
this year. ‘Why will God’s people build Babels ?” 
he wrote to Lady Huntingdon. ‘I hope the new 
tabernacle is not of this nature. It would have 
pleased you to have seen how willing the people 
gave last Lord’s-day. At seven in the morning 
we collected £50, and in the evening £126. Blessed 
be God, we have now near £900 in hand.” 

Whilst the new tabernacle was building White- 
field occasionally obtained the use of one of Wesley’s 
chapels. “I have preached,” he wrote to Lady 
Huntingdon, “at Spitalfields Chapel twice. Both 
the Wesleys are agreed, as the younger brother 
writes me word in answer to my letter. Let 
brotherly love continue.” 

To another correspondent he remarks :—~ What 
a blessed thing it is to walk in the simplicity of the 
Gospel! How happy is that man who neither being 
fond of money, numbers, nor power, goes on day by 
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day without any other scheme than a general inten- 
tion to promote the common salvation amongst 
people of all denominations. Well you may wonder 
that I may be thus minded.” 

At Norwich he met with some opposition, but con- 
tinued, notwithstanding, to preach twice daily during 
his stay. Thousands attended with the greatest eager- 
ness. His pamphlet against the errors of the Mora- 
vians stirred up the anger of those brethren. One 
of Whitefield’s early friends had now joined them, 
to whom he wrote :—“ My wife hath not sent me 
your letter, yet she writes me that you have sent 
mea threatening one. I thank you for it though 
unseen, and say unto thee, ‘What thou doest do 
quickly? ... . And your writing so convinces me 
more and more, that Moravianism leads us to break 
through the most sacred ties of nature, friendship, 
and disinterested love. But my wife says that you 
write that ‘I am drunk with power and approba- 
tion” Wast thou with me so long, and hast thou 
not known me better? Of what power am I invested 
with? None I know of, except being a poor pilgrim ; 
and as for approbation, God knows I have had little 
else besides the cross to glory in since my first 
setting out. May that be my glory still! If any- 
thing stops my pen, it will be concern for them and 
not for myself. I value neither name nor life itself 
when the cause of God calls me to venture both. 
Thanks be to his great name I can truly say, that 
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for these many years past no sin hath had dominion 
over me, neither have I slept with the guilt of any 
known unrepented sin lying upon my heart.” 

To his old friend, Mr. R. Keen, he says in a 
letter written in June, giving an account of his 
success :— Within a little more than a fortnight I 
have rode three hundred and fifty miles, and preached 
above twenty times. At Narberth, Pembroke, 
Haverfordwest,,etc., congregations were large, and 
a gracious melting seemed to be among the people. 
Nature now cries out for a little ease, but faith says, 
‘ It is now just time to begin to begin.’? Oh that my 
heart may be more and more drawn to Jesus!” 

Mr. Romaine had lately become celebrated as a 
preacher, and his success gave Whitefield great 
pleasure and satisfaction. “I am glad Mr. R—— 
is owned,” he writes. ‘This gives me hope that he 
begins to preach as when he first set out, and as he 
told a friend a little before his embarking, ‘that he 
hoped he should.” It never went better with his 
heart than then... . I find more and more that 
one’s whole life ought to be a continued ‘ sacrifice of 
love.’ ”? Of the Wesleys he says:—‘ The Messrs. 
Wesley and Tare very friendly. I like them because 
they go out and let the world see what they are at 
cnce. I suspect something wrong when so much 
secresy is required.” 

The new Tabernacle was opened on Sunday, 
June 10th, when Whitefield preached in the morning 
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from 1 Kings viii. 2, and in the evening from 1 
Chron, xxix. 9. “ We had a most glorious Sacra- 
ment last Sunday at the new Tabernacle,” he wrote 
to Lady Huntingdon. 

In July he set off for Scotland, preaching, as 
was his custom, at the various towns on his route. 
In a letter written from Leeds he says:—~ The 
pleasure I have had this week in preaching the 
Gospel, I would not part with for a thousand worlds. 
Blessed be God we have had sweet seasons on the 
road, and last night at this place the cups of many 
ran over. O Lord, keep me a pilgrim till Thou art 
pleased to call me home!” From York he wrote in 
August :—“ Thus far but no further am I as yet 
advanced on my way to Scotland, and was I to 
comply with the pressing invitations of the York- 
shire people, I know not when I should get there. 
The fields are exceedingly white unto harvest, but 
by preaching thrice a day to great multitudes my 
poor tabernacle is enfeebled, and I have such a cold 
that I cannot well write much.” 

On arriving at Rotherham, where he had been 
disturbed on two previous occasions, he had almost 
determined not to preach there again, “ but we are 
poor judges,” he wrote; ‘for a person there told 
me that God had made me instrumental in convert- 
ing his wife and brother, who had been bitter per- 
secutors, but now gladly receive me under their 
roof,” 
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His success in Leeds was very great. “What we 
saw and heard and felt cannot well be expressed,” 
he says. “Thousands attended daily, and on the 
Lord’s-day it was computed that near twenty thou- 
sand heard at once.’ Of Birstall and Bradford, 
where thousands flocked to hear, he wrote: —“ Many 
were filled with new wine, and as for myself I scarce 
knew whether I was in heaven or on earth. On 
Tuesday morning, though we had drank plentifully 
before, yet our Lord kept the good wine till the 
last. We had a glorious parting blessing. At 
York I preached four times. Twice we were dis- 
turbed and twice we had seasons (of quiet). A 
good work was begun there. The prospect all 
around is so glorious I almost repent that I have 
engaged to go to Scotland. God willing, I shall 
come back as quickly as possible. What a pity 
it is I have but one body, and that a very weak 
one too! Lord, magnify Thyself in my weakness, 
and send me where Thou wilt.” 

At Newcastle great multitudes attended, who 
seemed deeply impressed. ‘‘ At five o’clock in the 
morning the great room is filled,” he wrote, “and 
on Lord’s-day the congregation outside was great 
indeed. Surely the shout of a King hath been 
amongst us! All is harmony and love.” 

Shortly after his arrival in Edinburgh, he wrote the 
following letter to Mr. Gillies, of Glasgow, giving an 
account of his late success :—“TI have left a people 
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full of fire. Thousands and thousands flocked to hear 
the glorious Gospel. Awakenings I have heard of in 
every place. Saints have been revived, and heaven 
as ib were came down on earth. We have enjoyed 
perpetual Cambuslang seasons. My eyes gush out 
with tears of joy at the very thought of it. My 
heart is quite broken to think poor Scotland is so 
dead. Oh how gloomy hath been the aspect! I 
have been afraid of catching cold, though, alas! I 
am too cold towards Him who, out of warm love, 
bled and died for me. . . . Had I a thousand souls 
and bodies they should be all itinerants for Jesus 
Christ. I want to see all on a flame of fire. You 
know, dear sir, what fire I mean. Oh, break, heart- 
strings, break, and let the imprisoned soul be set at 
liberty. I want to go where I shall neither sin 
myself nor see others sin any more. My tender 
love to all. I can no more for weeping.” 

Far from being out of the reach of pecuniary 
embarrassments, he was still ‘poor, but making 
many rich;? yet the Lord vouchsafed his care of 
this matter in various unexpected ways. The fol- 
lowing extract is from a letter written about this 
time: —“ What you mentioned about a certain 
gentleman melted me down; for having met with 
some unexpected pull-backs, I last night and this 
morning had been praying that relief might come 
from what quarter our Lord thought most proper. 
This I trust will teach me to be disinterested in what 
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I do for Christ and souls, and then never fear, even 
ravens shall be sent to feed and nourish upright 
Elijahs.”’ 

Most gratifying was it to receive the good news 
which came to him from Leeds and York of his 
success in those places. ‘And will the high and 
lofty One,” he exclaims, “continue to delight and 
honour such a wretch as Iam? Then let me, through 
the Divine strength, now begin to preach more than 
ever.”” 

At Glasgow he one day preached five times, and 
at the last discourse nearly twenty thousand were 
present. People flocked more readily than ever to - 
hear him. During his stay in Edinburgh he preached 
twice every day to many thousands, among whom, 
he remarked, “were many of the noble and _ polite. 
Attention sits upon the faces of all, and friends 
come round me lke so many bees to importune for 
one week longer stay in Scotland. . . . Haste time! 
fly, fly on, and bring me to see the face of God in 
heaven fui Bs Oh that Jesus may direct my 
goings in the way! He will, He will! He will 
never leave or forsake those that put their trust in 
Him ; and He knows that as far as I know my own 
heart I think his work the very best wages that 
can be given.” 

“A heart-breaking parting awaited me,’’ he 
says, ‘“when I left the dear friends in Scotland, 
With great grief I got away.” On the following 
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Wednesday and Thursday mornings he preached at 
Berwick, and in the evening of the latter day at 
Alnwick, in the street. It was the time of the 
races, and he chose for his text, “So run that ye 
may obtain.” During his discourse the people 
returned from the race-course, and surrounded 
him, listening very attentively. It will have been 
noticed with what singular felicity and success 
Whitefield invariably chose for his texts words 
bearing upon the particular occupations or amuse- 
ments he found engrossing public attention at the 
moment, as in this instance. 

During his visit to Glasgow he preached on one 
occasion near the theatre, and spoke against thea- 
trical performances. It so happened that this theatre 
(which, he says, was nothing more than a temporary 
booth, supported by an old wall of the bishop’s 
castle) was taken down the day following by the 
bishop’s orders, in consequence of its being con- 
sidered unsafe. To what use his enemies turned 
this event after his departure will be seen by the 
following paragraph, which appeared in the “ New- 
castle Journal :”—‘‘ By a letter we are informed 
that Mr. Whitefield, the itinerant, being at Glasgow, 
and preaching to a numerous audience near the 
playhouse, he inflamed the meb so much against it 
that they ran directly from before him, and pulled it 
down to the ground. Several of the rioters are 
since taken up and committed to gaol.” 
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Whitefield, on his return to London in Septem- 
ber, wrote the following account of his tour to 
Lady Huntingdon :—“ Yesterday about noon a good 
and never-failing Redeemer brought me and mine in 
safety to town, where I expect to stay only afew days. 
Thanks be to God for this last circuit! I think this 
day three months I left London, since which time 
I have been enabled to travel about twelve hundred 
miles, and to preach about one hundred and eighty 
sermons to many, very many, thousand souls. More 
glorious seasons I never saw. Parting has almost 
killed me. My last excursion hath been to York, 
Lincolnshire, Rotherham, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Northampton, where I believe near ten thousand 
souls came to hear last Lord’s-day. It was a Lord’s 
day indeed! Praise the Lord, O my soul!” 

In October he again visited Northampton, 
whence he wrote the following account of his late 
proceedings :—“ It is now near eleven at night, and 
I am to ride beyond Coventry to-morrow. ... On 
Saturday last I preached at Olney. On the Lord’s- 
day we had two glorious opportunities in this place, 
where the congregations were much larger than 
before. On Monday I went to Oxon, and the power 
as great. About nine at night I got to Kettering, 
where I preached the next morning to many souls. 
The Redeemer gave us a spiritual breakfast. About 
five in the evening I reached Bedford, and preached 
on the Green last night and this morning. This 
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morning we had another blessed season at Olney, 
and this evening I sojourn here in order to set off 
for Birmingham to-morrow. A new scene of use- 
fulness hath opened this week. Oh that nothing 
may retard me in my pilgrim life! It is worse than 
death to me to be stopped in that.” 

Of Birmingham and the adjacent places he 
wrote :— Still fresh work has been done, and souls 
fled to the Gospel like doves to the windows.” At 
the village of Gornal he heard of a whole family who 
had been converted by reading his sermons. 

He next visited Wolverhampton, where he ad- 

dressed a vast multitude at night in the open air. 
At Chester, the next town he went to, he preached 
four times. ‘ All was hushed,” he says, “‘ and quiet. 
Several of the clergy attended. I have since heard 
that the most noted rebel in town was brought 
under deep conviction, and could not sleep night 
or day. At Wrexham the way was equally pre- 
pared; on my coming the town was alarmed, 
and several thousands came to hear. © Several 
of the baser sort threw stones, but none touched 
me.” 
The following November he opened a new taber- 
nacle in Bristol. “It is large,” he writes, “ but 
not half large enough. Would the place contain 
them, I believe near as many would attend as in 
F,ondon.” 

Late as the season was, he yet preached at 
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seven in the evening in the open air at Bristol 
to a great multitude. “All was hushed,” he 
writes, “and exceedingly solemn. The stars shone 
exceeding bright, and then, if ever, by an eye of 
faith I saw Him who calleth them all by their 
names. My soul was filled with an holy ambition, 
and I longed to be one of those who shall shine as 
the stars for ever and ever. My hands and body, 
at this as at other times, were pierced with cold 3 
but what are outward things when the soul within 
is warmed with the love of God?.... Oh that 
I may die in the field !”? 

He was interrupted in the midst of his Somerset- 
shire tour by a sudden call to London. His old friend, 
John Wesley, had been taken dangerously ill, and 
was thought to be in a dying state. “Iam now 
hastening to London,” he wrote, “ to pay my last 
respects to my dying friend. It may be that 
shortly John Wesley will be no more. The physi- 
cians think his disease is a galloping consumption. 
I pity the church, I pity myself, but not him. Poor 
Mr. Charles will now have double work. But we 
can do all things through Christ strengthening us.” 

Before setting out he wrote the following 
to John Wesley :—“If seeing you so weak when 
leaving London distressed me, the news and pros- 
pect of your approaching dissolution hath quite 
weighed me down. JI pity myself and the church, 
but not you. A radiant throne awaits you, and ere 
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long you will enter into your Master’s joy. Yonder 
He stands with a massive crown, ready to put it 
on your head, amidst an admiring throng of saints 
and angels. But I—poor I, that have been waiting 
for my dissolution these nineteen years, must be left 
behind to grovel here below.” 

Wesley’s illness proved providentially but of 
short duration, for on the 15th of December White- 
field wrote to Lady Huntingdon :—“ On Tuesday I 
am to dine with Mr. John Wesley, who was yester- 
day at the Foundry ; but I hear his lungs are touched. 
I cannot wish him to survive his usefulness. It is 
poor living to be nursed. But our Lord knows what 
is best for his children.” John Wesley lived nearly 
forty years after the date of this, and died in 1791. 

Whitefield set out on his fifth visit to America 
in March, 1754. “Having got,” says Gillies, 
“twenty-two poor destitute children under his care 
he embarked with them for America by way of 
Lisbon.” What he saw in that city filled him with 
pity and disgust. 

Writing from Lisbon to his old friend Mr. Keen, 
he says :—“Oh! my dear friend, bless the Lord of 
all lords for causing your lot to be cast into such a 
fair ground as England, and giving you such a goodly 
heritage. It is impossible to be sufficiently thankful 
for civil and religious liberty, for simplicity of wor- 
ship, and powerful preaching of the Word of God. 
Oh for simplicity of manners and a correspondent 
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behaviour! ‘What shall I render unto the Lord for 
these amazing mercies ?? ought surely to be the lan- 
guage of our hearts.” 

The ship, having part of her cargo for Lisbon,was 
detained there several weeks. Whitefield knew no 
one in the city, and therefore purposed to remain on 
board, but it was ordered otherwise; for a gentleman 
belonging to the English factory who had heard him 
preach, and whose brother had been awakened under 
one of Whitefield’s sermons several years ago, called 
upon him and invited him to his house during the 
detention of the vessel. He had thus an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted, or rather, as he says, of 
becoming surfeited, with the ecclesiastical curiosities 
of Lisbon. 

“The preachers here,” he writes, “have also 
taught me something; their action is graceful. 
Surely our English preachers would do well to be a 
little more fervent in their addresses. They have 
truth on their side; why should superstition and 
falsehood run away with all that is pathetic and 
affecting ?” 

What he saw in the streets of Lisbon made a 
great impression upon him. Among other proces- 
sions he witnessed a noted one connected with the 
Franciscan friars, which he describes as follows :— 
“ This was an annual exhibition ; it was chiefly made 
up of waxen and wooden images carried on men’s 
shoulders through the streets, intending to represent 
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the life and death of St. Francis... . . They 
were brought out of the Franciscan convent, and 
were preceded by three persons in scarlet habits, 
with baskets in their hands, in which they received 
the alms of the spectators for the benefit of the poor 
prisoners. After these came two little boys in party- 
coloured clothes, with wings fixed on their shoulders 
in imitation of little angels. Then appeared a figure 
of St. Francis, very gay and beau-like, as he used to 
be before his conversion. In the next he was intro- 
duced under conviction, and consequently stripped 
of his finery. Soon after this was exhibited an 
image of our blessed Lord Himself in a purple gown, 
with long black hair, with St. Francis lying before 
Him, to receive his immediate orders. Then came 
the Virgin Mother with Christ her Son at her left 
hand, and St. Francis making his obeisance to both. 
Here, if I remember aright, he made his first ap- 
pearance in his friar’s habit, with his hair cut short, 
but not as yet shaved on the crown of his head. 
After a little space followed a mitred cardinal gaudily 
attired, and before him lay St. Francis almost pros- 
trate, in order to be confirmed in his office. Soon 
after this he appears quite metamorphosed into a 
monk, his crown shorn, his habit black, and his 
loins girt with a knotted cord. Here he prays to 
our Saviour hanging on a cross, that the marks of 
the wounds in his hands, feet, and side, might 
be impressed on the same parts of his body. 
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The prayer 1s granted: blood comes from the 
hands, feet, and side; and the saint, with great 
devotion, receives the impressions. This was repre- 
sented by red waxen strings, reaching from those 
parts of the image to the corresponding parts of St. 
Francis’ body.. Upon this he begins to do wonders, 
and therefore, in a little while, he is carried along, 
as holding up a house, which was just falling. This 
miracle, they say, was performed at Madrid..... 
At length the father dies, and is brought forth 
lying in his grave. But lo! the briars and nettles 
under which he lays are turned into fine and fra- 
grant flowers. After this he is borne along upon a 
bier covered with a silver pall, and four friars 
lamenting over him. He then appears for the last 
time, but with an increase of power, for he was 
represented as drawing tormented people out. of 
purgatory with his knotted cord, which, as you may 
well imagine, the poor souls catched at, and took 
hold of very eagerly. At length came a gorgeous 
friar under a splendid canopy, bearing in his hand 
a piece of the holy cross. After him followed two 
other little winged boys, and then a long train of 
fat and well-favoured Franciscans, and so the pro- 
cession ended.” 

But this was nothing, he says, to what he wit- 
nessed the night following :— About ten o’clock, 
being deeply engaged in conversation with my kind 
host, in came an Englishman and told me, in all 
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haste, that he had seen a train of near two hundred 
penitents passing along, and that, in all probability, 
I might be gratified with the same sight if I hastened 
to a place whither he would conduct me. I very 
readily obeyed the summons, and as curiosity 
quickened my pace, we soon came up with some of 
those poor creatures, who were then making a halt, 
and kneeling in the street, whilst a friar from a 
high cross, with an image of our Lord crucified in 
his hand, was preaching to them and the populace 
with great vehemence. Sermon being ended, the 
penitents went forward, and several companies 
followed after with their respective preaching friars 
at their head bearing crucifixes. These they pointed 
to and brandished frequently, and the hearers as 
frequently beat their breasts and clapped their 
cheeks. At proper pauses they stopped and prayed, 
and one of them, more zealous than the rest, before 
the king’s palace, sounded the word penitentia 
through a speaking trumpet. The penitents them- 
selves were clothed and covered all over with white 
linen vestments, only holes were made for their eyes 
to peep out at. All were barefooted, and all had 
long heavy chains fastened to their ancles, which, 
when dragged along the streets, made a dismal 
rattling ; but, though alike in dress, yet, in other 
respects, there was great variety amongst them, for 
some carried great stones on their backs, and others 
dead men’s bones and skulls in their hands. Some 
19 
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bore large and seemingly very heavy crosses upon 
their shoulders, whilst others had their arms ex- 
tended quite wide, or carried swords with the points 
downwards. Most of them whipped and lashed 
themselves, some with cords, and others with flat 
bits of iron. It being a moonshiny night I could 
see them quite well, and indeed some of them 
struck so hard that I perceived their backs (left 
bare on purpose to be lashed) were quite red, and 
swollen very much by the violence and repetition 
of the blows. .... I was glad to return from 
whence I came about midnight. Had you been 
with me I know you would have joined with me in 
praising and gratefully adoring the Lord of all lords 
for the great wonder of the Reformation, and also 
for that glorious deliverance wrought out for us a 
few years past in defeating the unnatural rebellion. 
Oh what a mighty spirit and power from on high 
must Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Zuinglius, and 
those glorious Reformers be necessarily endued 
with, who dared first openly to oppose and stem such 
a torrent of superstition and spiritual tyranny!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WauitrrtetD reached Beaufort, in South Carolina 
on the 26th of May, 1754, six weeks after leaving 
Lisbon. “Our passage,” he wrote to a friend, “has 
been very easy, only our entrance into the harbour, 
like our last struggle before we enter heaven, hath 
been somewhat troublesome.” 

He proceeded at once to Georgia with the orphans 
he had brought with him. After a stay of a few 
weeks he left Bethesda, and began his old itinerating 
life, going first to Charleston, from which city he em- 
barked for New York. Whilst on board he wrote 
the following to Charles Wesley :—“ The colony 
(Georgia), as well as Bethesda, is now in a thriving 
situation. Black and white persons I have now 
a hundred and six to provide for. The God whom 
I desire to serve will enable me to do it for his 
great Name’s sake. At Charleston, and other 
parts of Carolina, my poor labours have met with 
the usual acceptance; and I have reason to hope a 
clergyman hath been brought under very serious 
impressions. Not unto me, O Lord, not unto me, 
but unto thy free grace be all the glory! My 
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health is wonderfully preserved. My wonted vomit- 
ings have left me, and though I ride whole nights, 
and have been frequently exposed to great thunders, 
violent lightnings, and heavy rains, yet I am rather 
better than usual, and as far as I can judge, am not 
yet to die. Oh that I may at length learn to begin 
to live! Iam ashamed of my sloth and lukewarm- 
ness, and long to be on the stretch for God.” To 
another old friend he wrote :—‘“ What changes have 
I seen, what changes may I expect to see, before 
my final departure, if the Redeemer is pleased to 
lengthen out this span of life! Welcome, welcome, 
my Lord and my God, whatever cup Thou shalt see 
meet to put into my hands! Only sweeten it 
with thy love, and then, though bitter in itself, it 
cannot but be salutary. Alas, how little do we know 
of ourselves till we are tried, and how hard doth the 
old man die! Well, blessed be God, die he shall. 
Jesus hath given him his deadly blow, and at the 
best he only lives a dying life. Thanks be to God 
for such a Saviour! Oh for a thousand tongues to 
show forth his praise! Lord Jesus, clothe me with 
humility, that I may, every day, know more and 
more the honour conferred upon me in being made 
a poor pilgrim for Thee. Keep me travelling, keep 
me working, or at least beginning to begin to work 
for Thee till I die.” 

Arrived at New York he commenced preaching 
as usual. Writing to Mr. Prince of Boston, who 
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had formerly occupied the pulpit in New York, he 
says :—“ When I ascended the pulpit and found 
your place empty, I was somewhat affected ; but I 
have met with so many changes in the Church as 
well as the world, that itis time for me to begin 
to learn to be surprised at nothing. Some time 
next month I hope to come as far as Boston, I 
know, my dear sir, that you will pray it may be 
in the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel. of 
Christ. What is to befall me I know not. Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit. Fain would 
I be as clay in thy hands. Lord Jesus, when 
shall it once be? But I am ao stubborn, ill, and 
hell-deserving creature. ‘Less than the least of 
all’ shall be my motto still. Amazing that the 
Redeemer should suffer such a wretch as I to speak 
or travel for him. Surely his name and nature. is 
Love. Oh thatI could begin to begin to love him !” 

Everywhere he went he found a door opened for 
him. “What a pity,” he remarks, ‘ that we can 
only be in one place at once! To-morrow I am to 
preach at Newark; on Wednesday, two in the 
afternoon, at New Brunswick; and hope to reach 
Trentown that night. ... Yesterday I preached 
thrice ; this morning I feel it. Welcome wearmess 
for Jesus. Oh how little can I do for Him! Iblush 
and am confounded.” His journeyings, however, 
were for the present cut short by a violent attack of 
cholera, whilst at Philadelphia. ‘ Yesterday,” he 
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wrote, “I was taken with a violent cholera morbus, 
and hoped ere now to have been where the in- 
habitants shall no more say, ‘I am sick.’ But I 
am brought back again. May it bein order to bring 
some more precious souls to the ever-blessed Jesus ! 
This is all my desire.” Ten days later he was again 
to be found at his old and beloved employment, 
Writing to a friend in England he says :—“ Was 
you on this side the water you would find work 
enough. Here’sa glorious range in the American 
woods. It is pleasant hunting for sinners. 
Thousands flock daily to hear the Word preached.” 

In September he was again at New York. 
“ You must pray,” he writes, “that I may not flag 
in the latter stages of my road. Blessed be God, 
we had good seasons between Philadelphia and New 
York. In the New Jerusalem more glorious seasons 
await us yet.” 

His friends in New England wrote him very 
urgent and pressing invitations, to one of whom he 
replied :—‘ The Searcher of hearts only knows what 
struggles and tossings your last letter, as well as 
that of dear Mr. W: » hath occasioned in my 
breast. Affection, intense affection, cries aloud, 
‘Away to New England, to dear New England, 
directly.’ _ Providence and the circumstances of the 
southern provinces point directly towards Virginia 
and the orphan house. In the former, I am told, 
the door is opening in earnest, and the business of 
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the latter requires my presence this winter. These 
being despatched, my mind will be disburdened, 
and my heart free for a large range in New England. 
For this I hereby give you and my dear never-to- 
be-forgotten friends a promissory note of hand. 
Deo volente I will perform it before I leave America. 
I think I can take shipping from Boston for Eng- 
land: . . . Have a little patience, and by delaying 
for a short time I shall enjoy more of my dear 
friends’ company; this is what I want to be filled 
with. Inthe meanwhile, my enemies may be pre- 
paring their artillery. I have nothing but a sling 
and a stone.” 

When at New Jersey the college there presented 
him with the degree of A.M. “Such a number of 
simple-hearted, united ministers,” he says, ‘“ Inever 
saw before. I preached to them several times; and 
the great Master of assemblies was in the midst of 
us.” Whilst in this district he was the guest and 
travelling companion of Mr. Burr, the president of 
the college. 

To Mr. Habersham, his old friend and assistant 
at Bethesda, who had just been appointed secretary 
to the new Governor of Georgia, he wrote:—“I 
wish you joy of your new honour. God deals most 
bountifully with me. Enemies are made to be at 
peace, and friends are everywhere hearty. May the 
King of kings enable you to discharge your trust, 
as becomes a good patriot, subject, and Christian ! 
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The Lord help us to look to the rock whence we 
have been hewn! If we acknowledge God in all our 
ways He hath promised to direct our paths. Oh, my 
dear old friend, and first fellow-traveller, my heart 
is engaged for your temporal and eternal welfare. 
You have now, I think, a call to retire from business 
and give up your time to the public. May the 
Lord of all lords direct, assist, and bless you and 
yours more and more! ” 

He was prevailed upon to visit New England 
in October. His reception there was heart-cheer- 
ing. ‘ Surely my coming was of God,” he writes ; 
“people convened immediately and flocked more 
eagerly than ever. At Rhode Island I preached five 
times ; the same scene opens at Boston. Thousands 
waited for, and thousands attended on the Word 
preached. At the Old North (meeting house) thou- 
sands attend at seven in the morning, and many 
cannot come in. Convictions I hear do fasten, and 
many souls are comforted. Doctor § hath en- 
gaged me once to preach his lectures. The polite I 
hear are taken, and opposition falls. ‘ What art thou, 
O mountain? before our great Zerubbabel thou 
shalt. become a plain.’”? In another letter, written 
at the end of October, giving an account of what hoe 
had witnessed in Boston, he says:—“ At Boston a 
most lovely scene hath opened. In the morning, 
before seven o’clock, though the meeting-house will 
hold about four thousand, yet many were obliged to 
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go away, and I was helped through the window: 
the prospect is most promising indeed. In the 
country a like scene opens. -I am enabled to preach 
always twice and sometimes thrice a day. Thou- 
sands flock to hear, and Jesus manifests his glory.” 

Whitefield was now in the fortieth year of his 
age. Up to this time his health had not suffered to 
any serious extent from the effects of the toilsome 
life he was leading. The more he laboured the 
greater was his desire to spend and be spent in his 
heavenly Master’s service; but the fatigue of distant 
journeys by land and water, the open-air preachings, 
the labours night and day incessantly, at length 
injured his constitution. That he had been able 
to continue so long with impunity was a marvel. 
The success that attended his preaching wherever he 
went was remarkable; his friends were clamorous 
to hear, and often rode miles to meet him on the 
road, and when he took his departure their regrets 
at his leaving “cut him to the heart.” Letters 
followed him from the towns and villages he had 
visited, telling how God had blessed his ministry 
to one and another. “ Still the Lord of all lords 
stoops to accompany my feeble labours with his 
divine presence;” he wrote to a dear friend. “ At 
Salem, we were favoured with a sweet and divine 
influence. Sunday was a high day at Ipswich ; 
twice I preached for Mr. R——, and once for Mr. 
W: . Hundreds were without the doors. On 
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Monday, at Newbury, the like scene opened twice. 
On Tuesday morning we had a blessed sermon. 
Many came to meet and bring me to Portsmouth, 
where I preached on Tuesday evening; also, twice 
the next day. The blessed Spirit vouchsafed to be 
with us each time. Yesterday I preached at York 
and Kittery; at both places the Redeemer mani- 
fested his glory. I am now going to Greenland 
and Durham, and to-morrow shall preach at 
Exeter. The Sabbath is to be kept at Newbury. 
Monday I am to preach thrice—at Rowley, Byfield, 
and Ipswich; Tuesday, at Cape Ann; and Wednes- 
day night or Thursday morning at Boston, if the 
prisoner is to die; though I want another week in 
these parts.” ; 

Another month was spent in Rhode Island, Bos- 
ton, and neighbourhood, carrying the glad tidings 
of the gospel of peace to the multitude, who, he 
said, “heard as for eternity.” “ What you have 
heard is most true,” he writes to an old corres- 
pondent at New York. “A more effectual door I 
never saw opened than lately at Boston ; and, indeed, 
in every place where I have been in New England, 
not a hundredth part can well be told you. With 
great difficulty I got to this place (Rhode Island), 
where people, as I am informed, are athirst to hear 
the Word of God. I shall therefore stay, God 
willing, till Monday ; and then set forward to Con- 
necticut, on my way to New York, which I hope to 
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reach in about a fortnight. Oh that you may see 
me grown in grace, and humbled under a sense of 
those amazing mercies which I have received during 
this expedition! It seems to me to be the most im- 
portant one I was ever employed in.” 

At length, late in November, after fulfilling all 
his engagements, he proceeded south on his way 
to Georgia, with a ride of fourteen hundred miles 
before him; but Nil desperandwm Ohristo duce, 
auspice Christo, was his motto. During this tour, 
extending over two thousand miles, he preached 
upwards of two hundred and.fifty sermons. ih 
what days of the Son of man have I seen!” he 
wrote on his birthday. ‘‘ God be merciful to me, 
an ungrateful sinner. I am now forty years of 
age, and would, business permitting, gladly spend 
the day in retirement and deep humiliation before 
that Jesus for whom I have done so little, not- 
withstanding He hath done and suffered so much 
forme. Well! to-morrow, O blessed Jesus, through 
thy divine assistance, will I begin and travel for 
Thee again,” 

He reached Maryland near the end of December, 
and Virginia the middle of January following. ‘Here, 
as well as elsewhere,” he writes, “rich and poor ~ 
flock to hear the everlasting Gospel. Many have 
come forty or fifty miles, and a spirit of conviction 
and consolation seems to go through all the assem- 
blies. One Colonel R——, a person of distinction, 
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opened the church, invited me to his house, and 
introduced me himself into the reading-desk. . .. . 
Blessed be God, I see avast alteration for the better. 
Oh for more time, and, if possible, more souls and 
bodies! Lord Jesus, twenty times ten thousand are 
too few for Thee ; and yet, oh amazing love, Thou art 
willing to accept of only two mites.” 

Virginia welcomed him back. “I have not been 
here a week,”’ he writes, “and have had the comfort 
of seeing many impressed under the Word every day. 
Two churches have been opened, anda third, at Rich- 
mond, I'am to preach in to-morrow. Prejudices, I 
find, do subside, and some of the rich and great 
begin to think favourably of the work of God. 
Several of the lower class have been with me, 
acknowledging what the Lord of all lords did for 
them when I was here before. Oh that I may be 
humbly thankful, and improve every smile to 
quicken my tardy pace and make me all alive for 
Jesus |”? 

He arrived at Bethesda in February, 1755, and 
found everything there flourishing, but complained of 
trials which he met with on other accounts, probably 
in connection with the plantation in South Carolina, 
which was not producing any satisfactory or pro- 
fitable results. He remained a few weeks only 
at Bethesda, and left in March for Charleston, 
whence he wrote:—“ The trials I have lately met 
with on various accounts have brought my old 
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vomitings upon me, and my soul hath been pierced 
with many sorrows.” 

He left Charleston at the end of March, and 
embarked for England on board the “Friendship,” 
arriving at Newhaven on the 8th of May following. 
“T must own,” he says in one of his letters, “ that I 
left America with regret. Never was the door open 
wider in those parts for preaching the everlasting 
Gospel than now. Perhaps this may shorten my stay 
at home, but future things belong to Jesus. It is 
not in man to direct his steps. Had I the wings 
of a dove, how often would I have fled to Bethesda 
since my departure from it! I could almost say that 
the last few hours I was there were superior in satis- 
faction to any hours I ever enjoyed. But I must go 
about my Heavenly Father’s business. For this I 
am a poor but willing pilgrim, and give up all that 
is near and dear to me on this side of eternity.” 

His stay in England, however, proved of much 
longer duration than he at this time anticipated. 
War broke out between England and France. 
This and other causes kept him at home eight years, 
so that he did not visit his beloved Bethesda again 
until the year 1763. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ons of the first things that struck Whitefield on his 
arrival in England was the increasing number of 
clergymen who had become evangelical preachers 
during his absence. “Glad am I to hear,” he writes 
in May, 1755, to Lady Huntingdon, “ that so many 
have lately been stirred up to preach a cracified 
Saviour, Surely that Scripture must be fulfilled, 
‘And many of the priests also were obedient to the 
word.’ The work is af God, and therefere must 
prosper.” 

He mentions amongst those most congpienoas, 
James, Madden, and especially Romaine. Of the 
latter, Whitefield, writing to an old friend, says: 
—“ The greatest venom is spit oat against Min 
Romaine, who, having been reputed a great scholar, 
is now looked upon and treated as a great feel, 
because made wise himself, and earnestly desirous 
that others also should be made wise to eternal 
salvation.” 

In a letter written shortly after his retara, to 
Governor Burr in America, he says :— Glory be 
to the great Head of the Church, the Word hath 
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tried his temper so much as the reports which reached 
him from time to time of his desire to form a party. 
In a letter to John Wesley he says :— Till Tuesday 
evening I knew no more of coming to Norwich than 
the child unborn. Had I been well enough, and my 
private business permitted, I should have been some 
miles on my way towards Dunnington Park. ThisI 
told Mr. H—ly, and acquainted him with every step ; 
he should have written himself, and not retailed our 
conversation. As I expect to be in town some time 
next week, I choose to defer writing more till we 
have a personal interview. My time is too precious 
to be employed in hearkening to, or vindicating my- 
self against, the false and invidious insinuations of 
narrow and low-life informers. Never was I more 
satisfied of my call to any place than of my present 
call to Norwich. The Redeemer knows the way that 
Itake. I came hither purely for his glory, without the 
least design to make a party for myself, or to please 
or displease any other party whatsoever. In this 
way, and in this spirit, through his divine assistance, 
IT hope to go on. Blessed be hisName! I trust my 
feeble efforts have not beeninvain. . . . That Jesus 
may give us all a right judgment in all things, and 
keep all parties whatsoever from giving a wrong 
touch to the ark, is and shall be the constant prayer 
of, vevered and dear sir, G. W.” 
The matter was not suffered to rest, and on 
his return to London he wrote the following to 
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the friend with whom he had been staying at Nor- 
wich :—“TI received both your kind letters, and 
likewise one from Mr. W., and last night a long one 
from Mr. C.; but.alas! I have no time for contro- 
versy. To their own Master they stand or fall. - All 
I can say in your present circumstances is, that you 
had best make a trial, and let matters for a while 
stand as they are. I have sent letters if possible to 
prevent the spreading, at least the publishing, any 
further tales. In the meantime, my dear friends, 
do you strengthen yourselves in the Lord your God. 
The cause is his. You honestly embarked in it, I 
believe, for his great. Name’s sake, and He will 
help you out of all... . The Lord clothe us all 
with humility, and give us all true simplicity and 
godly sincerity. Then we need fear nothing. . 

If I know anything of myself I want to supplant 
none, but to strengthen the hands of all that preach 
and live Christ Jesus.” 

A week later Whitefield was at Weston Favel 
on a visit to his old friend, James Hervey. He had 
intended to go to Ireland, but the season was too far 
advanced, he therefore paid a visit to Lady Hunting- 
don at Ashby in September, and thence he went 
to Liverpool, Bolton, Manchester, Leeds, and Brad- 
ford. Writing an account of his success to Lady 
Huntingdon, he says :—‘ At Liverpool I preached 
in a great square on the Lord’s-day, and the alarm, 
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of God’s people ran over; and at Manchester we 
had large auditories and blessed seasons. At Leeds 
we felt what is unutterable, and at Bradford, I be- 
lieve, last Sunday the congregation consisted of at 
least ten thousand. But oh how hath my pleasure 
been alloyed at Leeds! I rejoiced there with trem- 
bling, for, unknown to me, they had almost finished 
a large house in order to form a separate congrega- 
tion. If this scheme succeeds, an awful separation, 
I fear, will take place amongst the societies. I have 
written to Mr. Wesley, and have done all I could 
to prevent it. Oh this self-love, this self-will! It 
is the devil of devils! Lord Jesus, may thy blessed 
Spirit purge it out of all our hearts !” 

Whitefield returned to London at the end of 
October for the winter. His late tour had been a 
very encouraging one. “ Never did I see the Word 
of God have freer course, or congregations more 
numerous or attentive,” he writes. For more than 
ten days together he had preached thrice a day. 
“Oh that I could preach three hundred times! All 
would be little enough,” he exclaims. Shortly 
after his return he was attacked with illness, and 
was obliged, though much against his will, to desist 
from preaching. “One physician,” he says, “ pre- 
scribed a perpetual blister ; but I have found perpe- 
tual preaching to be a better remedy. When that 
grand catholicon fails it is over with me.” 

In the spring of 1756 he complied with an 
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invitation he had received to preach twice a week 
at a new chapel just built in Long Acre, when his 
appearance in this part of London was the signal 
for an organized opposition on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, who were very numerous in 
that neighbourhood. The Bishop of Bristol, who 
occasionally resided in this parish, wrote to White- 
field urging him to desist; to whom Whitefield 
replied as follows:—“A few weeks ago several 
serious persons, chosen to be a committee for one 
Mr. B , applied to me in the name of Christ 
Jesus and a multitude of souls, desirous of hearing 
the Gospel, to preach at a place commonly called 
Long Acre Chapel. . . . Looking upon this as a 
providential call from Him who, in the days of his 
flesh, taught all that were willing to hear, on a 
mount, in a ship, or by the sea-side, and who, by 
his apostles, commanded us to be ‘instant in 
season and out of season,’ I readily complied. 
This being the case, your lordship will necessarily 
suppose that I was somewhat surprised at the pro- 
hibition I received from your lordship this evening. 
... . But, my lord, what can I do? When I 
acted in the most regular way, and when I was 
bringing multitudes even of Dissenters themselves 
to crowd the churches, without any other reason 
being given me than that too many followed after 
me, I was denied the use of them. Being thus 
excluded, and many thousands of ignorant souls, 
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that perhaps would neither go to church or meet- 
ing-houses, being very hungry after the Gospel, I 
thought myself bound in duty to deal out to them 
the bread of life. . . . The innumerable temptations, 
together with the violent opposition I have met with, 
would Iong since have quite overwhelmed, and at 
least have prevailed on me to accept some of those 
offers that have been made to me to nestle, by ac- 
cepting of which I might have screened myself from 
that obloquy and contempt which every day I have 
the honour to meet with for Jesus’ sake. But 
hitherto having obtained help. from God without 
eating a morsel of the Church of England’s bread, I 
still continue to use her Liturgy wherever a church or 
chapel isallowed me. . . . Unless thrust out, I shall 
never leave her... 0% . And as some good has, I 
trust, been done by this foolishness of preaching, 
surely your lordship’s candour will overlook a little 
irregularity, since I fear that, in these last days where- 
in we live, we must be obliged to be irregular, or, in 
short, we must do no good at all. . . . No, my lord; 
being, as I think, without cause denied admission 
into the churches, I am content to take the field, and 
when the weather will permit, with a table for a 
pulpit, and the heavens for my sounding-board, I 
desire to proclaim to all the unsearchable riches of 
Christ Jesus.” 

The disturbances in the chapel meanwhile, how- 
ever, continued. ‘ Drummers, soldiers, and many 
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of the baser sort,” he says, “were hired, and bells, 
drums, marrow-bones and cleavers, provided and 
made use of from the moment I began preaching to 
the end of my sermon.” At length he appealed to 
the authorities for protection, when the disturbances 
were put a stop to. 

During the spring of this year a subscription 
was commenced for building the chapel known as 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, in Tottenham-court-road. 
“Tn a few months,” he wrote to Lady Huntingdon, 
“T hope to have what hath been long wanted, a 
place for the Gospel at the other end of the town.” 

When the war broke out between France and 
England in the spring of this year, Whitefield became 
anxious about Bethesda, and wrote pressing letters 
to those in charge to have the family lessened as 
much as possible. He was at this time much tried 
by the unfaithfulness of one or two whom he had 
placed there in responsible positions, and who now 
deserted him. “Never wasI served so by any from 
Bethesda before,” he writes; “I pity those who 
without cause have troubled my envied camp.” 

During this summer he visited Scotland, and on 
his way preached at Leeds, Bradford, Shields, and 
Newcastle. At Bradford he had a congregation of 
about ten thousand at seven o’clock in the morning ; 
and in the evening of the same day he preached, he 
says, to double that number at Birstall. After the 
sermon, several hundreds rode with him eight miles 
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on the road, singing hymns on the way. He re- 
mained about a month in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and returned to London at the end of October. On 
the 7th of November the new chapel in Tottenham- 
court-road was opened. ‘‘ My constant work now,” 
he writes, ‘is to preach about fifteen times a week: 
this, with a weak appetite, want of rest, and much 
care lying upon my mind, enfeebles me; but the 
joy of the Lord is my strength.” 

The new chapel soon became the focus of attrac- 
tion, and some one nicknamed it ‘ Whiteficld’s 
soul-trap.” ‘Hundreds went away,” Whitefield 
wrote, “last Sunday morning, that could not come 
in.” And, in a letter to Lady Huntingdon, he 
says:—“ A wide door seems to be opening at 
Tottenham-court Chapel... The Word flies like 
lightning in it. Oh that it may prove a Bethel, 
a house of God, a gate of heaven! I believe it 
will.” Among those who came to hear him, and 
continued to do so, bringing others with him, was 
Shuter, the celebrated comedian. Whitefield, whilst 
preaching, was seldom or ever at a loss for an illus- 
tration. If one more appropriate did not present 
itself at hand, he found another in the passing events 
of the day, which he made subservient to his purpose 
with telling effect. Shuter was at one time attract- 
ing large crowds at one of the theatres in the 
character of “Rambler.” On one occasion when 
Whitefield, in the midst of his discourse, was 
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imploring sinners to accept of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, fixing his eyes on Shuter who satin a pew in 
front, he said,—‘ And thou, poor Rambler, who hast 
long rambled from Him, come youalso. Oh, end your 
rambling by coming to Jesus!” Shuter, who was 
acquainted with Whitefield, said to him, after the 
sermon,—“‘I thought I should have fainted, how 
could you serve me so?’ Shuter continued to 
attend Tottenham-court-road Chapel, and became 
intimate with the preacher. 

This talent for adapting passing events was a 
great feature in his preaching, and served more 
than anything else to arrest and fix the attention 
of his audience. He had the peculiar art of speak- 
ing individually to people without giving offence by 
being personal. A ship-builder, who never missed 
an opportunity of hearing him when practicable, was 
one day asked what he thought of him. “Think,” 
said he, “I tell you, sir, every Sunday that I go to 
my parish church I can build a ship from stem to 
stern under the sermon; but, were it to save my 
life, under Mr. Whitefield I could not lay a single 
plank.” 

In the spring of the year 1757 he visited Scot- 
land for the ninth time. The Church of Scotland 
was at that time holding the annual meeting of the 
General Assembly, and many of its ministers 
attended Whitefield’s sermons—sometimes upwards 
of a hundred were present. Some of their number 
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invited him to a public dinner, and he was also the 
guest of the King’s Commissioner: this gave great 
offence to some of the clergy assembled, who remon- 
strated with the commissioner, Lord Cathcart, but 
his lordship received their remonstrance with indig- 
nation. Whitefield remained in Scotland about 
three weeks, and preached about fifty times. 

In the July following he went to Ireland. “ Here 
in Dublin,” he writes, “ congregations are very large 
and very much impressed. The Redeemer vouch- 
safes to give me great freedom in preaching, and 
arrows of conviction fly and fasten. One of the 
bishops told a nobleman, ‘ He was glad I was come 
to rouse the people? Lord Jesus! do Thou, for 
it is thy doing, rouse all ranks for thy mercies’ 
sake. Not one clergyman in all Ireland,” he re- 
marks, “is yet stirred up to come out singularly for 
God. Not one minister either in the Church or 
among the Dissenters in this kingdom, as far as I 
can hear, appears boldly for God, even a God in 
Christ.” A melancholy testimony this of the spiritual 
destitution of Ireland a century ago, whilst it affords 
a striking contrast to the state of things at the pre- 
sent day in the sister kingdom. It was not, there- 
fore, a matter of surprise if he encountered a more 
formidable opposition from among the priests and 
the papists than any he had yet met with. On one 
Sunday afternoon, when preaching at Oxmantown 
Green, about two miles from Dublin, a place he says 
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where the Ormond and Liberty boys met to fight ~ 
each other, the following scene occurred :— 

“T pitched my tent,” he wrote, “near the bar- 
rack wall, not doubting of the protection of the 
officers and soldiers if there should be occasion. 
But how vain is the help of man! Vast was the 
multitude that attended; we sang, prayed, and 
preached, without much molestation, only now and 
then a few stones and clods of dirt were thrown at 
me. It being war time, as is my usual practice, I 
exhorted my hearers not only to fear God, but to 
honour the best of Kings; and, after sermon, I 
prayed for success to the Prussian arms. All being 
over, I thought to return home the way I came ; but, 
to my great surprise, access was denied, so that Thad 
to go near half a mile from one end of the green to 
the other, through hundreds and hundreds of papists. 
Finding me unattended, for a soldier and four 
Methodist preachers had forsook me and fled, I was 
left to their mercy: but their mercy, as you may 
easily guess, was perfect cruelty. Volleys of stones 
came from all quarters, and every step I took a fresh 
stone struck and made me reel backwards and for- 
wards, till I was almost breathless, and all over a 
gore of blood. My strong beaver hat served me for 
a skullcap for a while, but at last that was knocked 
off, and my head left quite defenceless. I received 
many blows and wounds, one was particularly large 
near my temples. I thought of Stephen, and 
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I believed, that like him, I should be dispatched. 
But providentially, a minister’s house lay next door 
to the Green; with great difficulty I staggered to 
the door, which was kindly opened to me. For 
a while I continued speechless, expecting every 
breath to be my last; two or three of the hearers, 
my friends, got admission, and with weeping eyes 
washed my wounds, and gave me something to 
drink. I gradually revived, but soon found the lady 
of the house desired my absence, for fear the house 
should be pulled down. What to do I knew not; 
some advised one thing, some another. At length 
a carpenter, one of the friends that came in, offered 
me his wig and coat, that I might go off in dis- 
guise. I accepted of, and. put them on, but was 
soon ashamed of not trusting my Master to secure 
me in my proper habit, and threw them off with 
disdain. I determined to go out, since I found my 
presence was so troublesome, in my proper habit ; im- 
mediately deliverance came. A Methodist preacher, 
with two friends, brought a coach. I leaped into 
it, and rid in gospel triumph. through the oaths, 
curses, and imprecations of whole streets of papists 
unhurt, though threatened every step of the ground. 
None but those who were spectators of the scene 
can form an idea of the affection with which I was 
received by the weeping, but now joyful, Methodists. 
A Christian surgeon was ready to dress my wounds, 
which being done I went into the preaching-place ; 
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and after giving a word of exhortation, joined in 
a hymn of praise and thanksgiving ‘to Him who 
makes our extremity his opportunity, who stills 
the waves, and the madness of the most malignant 
people.” 

In another letter, written to Bethesda shortly 
after, he remarks :—“ At Dublin I was like to be 
sent beyond the reach of storms, but we are im- 
mortal till our work is done. A most blessed in- 
fluence attended the Word at Athlone, Limerick, 
Cork, and especially at Dublin, where I preached 
upwards of fifty times, and we had ‘ Cambuslang 
seasons.’ ”? With the utmost difficulty he got away. 
“Oh these partings!”? he exclaimed. “ Hvery- 
where the glorious Emmanuel so smiles upon my 
feeble labours, that it is hard to get off.” 

It is remarkable how Whitefield succeeded in 
travelling from place to place in the short time 
he did, especially when the state of the roads a 
hundred years ago is taken into consideration; and 
when travelling on horseback through the narrow 
muddy lanes, or sailing in the slow clumsy vessels 
of those days, were the only means of locomotion. 
Late in July he is in Cork; the first week in Au- 
gust at Wednesbury, in Staffordshire; on the 26th 
of the same month he is in London; a month later 
at Exeter; four days later in Bristol; and after 
another brief interval of five days, he is in London 
again. This, be it remembered, was only a part of 
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his summer labours, extending over England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Of Plymouth, he speaks in warm 
acknowledgments :—“ Blessed be God, I can send 
good news of Plymouth. The scene was like that 
of Bristol, only more extraordinary to see officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and dockmen attending with the 
utmost solemnity upon the Word preached. If the 
weather should alter, I may be in town; if not, I 
may range further. This spiritual hunting is de- 
lightful sport, when the heart is in the work. How 
soon does the summer fly away !”” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WuitsrietD had now returned to London for the 
winter, preaching as usual to crowded congrega- 
tions. ‘ Oh for more labourers !”? he writes. “ Iam 
told thousands went away last Sunday evening from 
Tottenham Court, for want of room. Every day pro- 
duces fresh accounts of good being done ; and at this 
end of the town the Word runs, and is glorified more 
and more. Last Sunday we had a most solemn 
fast. I preached. thrice—thousands attended.” 

Week-day lectures in the Church of England 
were a novelty in the days of Whitefield. To one 
who stated his intention of commencing them, 
Whitefield replied :— Blessed be. God for putting 
it into your heart. . . . Are we not commanded 
to be instant in season, and out of season? If dear 
Mrs. M will take my word for it, I will be 
answerable for your health. The joy resulting from 
doing good will be a continual feast. God knows 
how long our time for working may last. This order 
undoes us. As affairs now stand, we must be dis- 
orderly or useless.” 

Lady Huntingdon was in great affliction at this 
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time. Her son had lately become a confirmed un- 
believer. Whitefield wrote to her—I burnt, but I 
believe I shall never forget the contents of your 
ladyship’s letter. Who but the Redeemer himself 
can possibly describe the yearnings of such a tender 
parent’s heart ? Surely your ladyship is called upon 
to cut off a right hand and pluck out a right eye, 
but ‘it isthe Lord; let Him do what seemeth Him 
good.’ This was the language of Eli, whose sons 
were sinners before the Lord exceedingly. This 
hath often been the case of the best of people and 
the greatest favourites of heaven, but none knows 
the bitterness of such a cup but those who are called 
to drink it.” It is related of this son that on being 
applied to by a nobleman to use his influence with 
Lady Huntingdon, in order to induce her to remove 
“a preaching-place ” she had erected near to the 
peer’s residence, he replied; “Most gladly, my 
lord, but you will do me the favour to inform me 
what plea to urge, for my mother really believes the 
Bible.” 

During the winter Whitefield was again attacked 
with vomiting and sickness, which laid him up for 
several days, so that, to use his own words, he was 
brought “to the short allowance of preaching but 
once a day and thrice on a Sunday.” Yet he was as 
active as ever, and seeing, as he thought, a space of 
ground useless round the chapel, he commenced 
building almshouses, of which he says, ‘The 
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whole expense will be four hundred pounds. We 
have got one hundred. The widows are to have 
half-a-crown a week; the sacrament money, which 
will more than do, is to be devoted to this purpose. 
Thus will many godly widows be provided for, and 
a standing monument left that the Methodists were 
not against good works.” 

During the winter, which was spent in town as 
usual, Whitefield was greatly encouraged in his work 
by the assistance of others who joined him from time 
to time. He makes mention of one Mr. Morgan as 
“a Boanerges.” In the meantime the new chapel 
went on satisfactorily, and he wrote to Mr. Keen— 
“It is very promising in London. Mr. M—— is a 
Boanerges—the chapel is made a Bethel. Blessed 
be God, all is paid.” 

To his old friend, Mr. Tennant, who had recently 
been much blessed in the conversion of souls in 
America, he writes :—“‘I think you cannot be too 
particular in writing down what you have been an 
eye and ear witness to. I think that the calling 
some ministers together for the ends proposed is 
the best method that can be taken. Where two or 
three are gathered together and are agreed touching 
the thing they shall ask, our Lord hath promised 
it shall be given them. Ah, my dear man, little do 
we think, when we first set out, what trials we shall 
meet with ere we arrive at our journey’s end. I 
find more and more that I am a mere novice in the 
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divine life, and have scarce begun to begin to learn 
my A B C in the school of Christ. But by the 
grace of God Iam what I am.... A more effec- 
tual door than ever seems to be —_— in this 
metropolis.” 

In February, 1758, he was again ill and reduced 
to the short allowance of preaching “once a day, 
except thrice on a Sunday.” It was during this 
time he commenced a correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Franke, a son of the celebrated Augustus 
Herman Franke, the founder of the Glaucha Orphan 
House. It was the success of this institution, 
it will be remembered, which first led Whitefield 
to think of a similar one for Georgia. The mighty 
faith, zeal, diligence, self-renunciation, charity, and 
devotedness of Franke, made a deep and lasting 
impression upon the single-hearted Whitefield. 

Franke’s account of the origin and commence- 
ment of the Glaucha Orphan House is remarkable. 
In the year 1694, he was settled as minister to a 
small congregation at Glaucha, near Halle, in 
Germany. It was the custom at that time to 
appoint certain days for the poor of the congregation 
to come and receive the benefactions of the rich, 
and Franke appoimted every Thursday for this pur- 
pose, but as their numbers increased beyond the 
means of relief he resorted to several ways of in- 
creasing the funds now that the work was begun. 
He at first had an alms-box handed about every 
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week, but this, he says, soon proved a burden, and 
it was laid aside. He then caused a box to be 
fixed in his parlour with these words written on the 
outside, ‘‘Whoso hath this world’s goods, and 
seeth his brother have need, how dwelleth the love 
of God in him?” No immediate result followed, 
but at the end of the first three months some one 
put eighteen shillings and sixpence in English 
money into it. When Franke found this sum in 
the box he was quite astonished, and exclaimed, 
“This is now a considerable sum, and worthy to be 
laid out in some important undertaking, wherefore 
I will take this for the foundation of a charity 
school.” So he caused eight shillings’ worth of 
books to be bought, and then engaged a student to 
teach the poor children two hours a day. 

“For the schoolroom,” he says, “I got a place 
fitted up before my study, and caused a box to be © 
fitted on one of the outside walls, on which was 
written, ‘For defraying the charges of putting to 
school poor children.’””? Finding, however, after a 
little experience, that children would not come 
regularly, he adopted the plan of supporting them 
altogether. Some wealthy persons gave him five 
hundred crowns for this purpose. Accordingly he 
purchased a house, and commenced with twelve 
orphans in the year 1696. The success of this first 
step encouraged him to enlarge his undertaking. 


“©The Lord knows,” he says, “we had not so much 
21 
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as would answer the cost of a small cottage, much 
less such a building as might hold about two hun- 
dred ; and yet He so strengthened my faith, and 
gave me such a presence of mind, that I immediately 
resolved to lay the foundation of a new building. 
However, the Lord had provided so much money as 
enabled me to procure some timber; but as for the 
building itself I was now to wait upon God, and 
from week to week receive at his hand what He 
would be graciously pleased to furnish me with for 
carrying on the same.” 

The building was carried on successfully, so that 
by the end of a year it was nearly finished; but they 
were frequently in great straits for want of funds, 
and at one time the students, he says, were obliged 
to sell their clothes to buy candles. Yet the work 
prospered, and the orphan school ultimately became 
celebrated all over Germany. 

Whitefield’s letter to Professor Franke was as 
follows :—“ Though I am almost ashamed to put pen 
to paper, yet the kind mention you have been pleased 
to make from time to time of me has at length pre- 
vailed upon me to trouble you with this letter. Oh 
that an infinitely condescending Redeemer may 
excite you thereby, most honoured sir, to be instant 
in prayer for one who is the chief of sinners and 
less than the least of all saints! Long, long before 
now did I think of entering into my wished-for rest. 
Times without number hath this tabernacle groaned; 
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but having obtained help from God I yet continue, 
in my poor way, to preach to all that are willing to 
hear, the unsearchable riches of Jesus Christ. 
Through grace the fields are yet white, and as 
ready to harvest as ever. In the summer I range, 
and with a table for my pulpit, and the heavens for 
my sounding-board, I am enabled generally thrice 
a day to call to many thousands to come to Jesus 
that they may have life. In the winter I am con- 
fined to this metropolis; but to my great mortifica- 
tion, through continual vomiting, want of rest and 
appetite, I have been reduced for some time to the 
short allowance of preaching only once a day, 
except Sundays, when I generally preach thrice. 
Thousands attend every evening at both ends of 
the town, and on Lord’s-day many go away for 
want ofroom. The Divine presence is apparently 
amongst us, and every week produces fresh in- 
stances of the power of converting grace..... 
Mr. Wesley has socicties, and though we differ a 
little in some principles, yet brotherly love con- 
tinues. I generally, when itinerating, preach among 
his people as freely as among those who are called 
our own. In London several new flaming preachers 
are come forth; and in various parts of the kingdom 
we hear of divers others who seem determined to 
know and preach nothing but Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. Thousands are now praying daily 
for success to the Prussian and Hanoverian arms. — 
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Your fast-days were kept here with great solemnity, 
and will be so again, God willing, when I know the 
day. Our Joshuas are in the field. Many a Moses 
is gone up into the mount to pray. .... The dis- 
tresses of German Protestants we look upon as our 
own. We have also endeavoured to give thanks for 
the great mercy vouchsafed your orphan house and 
the Protestant cause. Lord Jesus, repeat the occa+ 
sion for thine infinite mercy’s sake !” 

The “summer campaign”? was commenced at 
Gloucester in May. He arrived there ona Saturday, 
and preached thrice on the day following. Thousands, 
he says, attended. During this visit he stayed at 
the “ Bell Inn,” which was kept by his brother. In 
a letter to a friend he remarks :—“I am writing 
in the room where I was born. Blessed be God, I 
know there is a place where I was born again. That 
is my native city indeed.” 

He now began to find riding so much on 
horseback too fatiguing; so he tried a one-horse 
chaise; but that was worse. “I am shaken to 
pieces,” he writes. ‘ Driving likewise wearies 
me, and prevents my reading; and if the road 
be bad, my servant that rides the fore-horse is 
dirtied exceedingly.” The ‘‘one-horse chaise” of 
a hundred years ago resembled, in some respects, 
the old-fashioned gigs not yet gone quite out of 
fashion. But Whitefield soon grew tired of holding 
the reins, and wrote to a friend to procure him a 
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four-wheeled carriage. ‘ The chaise I would part 
with, and my other, if I could have a good four-wheel 
carriage for thirty or forty pounds. The expense 
would not be so great. I would not lay out a single 
farthing but for my blessed Master.” 

In June he went to South Wales. ‘The Welsh 
roads have almost demolished my open one-horse 
chaise as well as me,” he writes to his friend; but 
he was at length able to procure a close chaise, 
which pleased him very much. During this tour he 
heard of a legacy for the poor which was left to his 
distribution. “The legacy is wonderful,” he says; 
“ much better left for the poorthan me. I can give 
it away with a good grace. At present I think the 
- orphan house shall have the whole; itis much wanted 
there.” He gave Lady Huntingdon the following 
sketch of his Welsh tour :—‘ It proved a most de- 
lightful trying circuit. I suppose your ladyship 
hath heard how low I have been in body—scarce 
ever lower; not able to sit up in company all the 
time, yet strengthened to travel without bodily food, 
and to preach to thousands every day. Never were 
the fields whiter and more ready to harvest. The 
Lord Jesus seemed to ride in triumph through the 
great congregation at Haverfordwest. Perhaps the 
auditory consisted of near fifteen thousand. Tears 
flowed like water from the stony rock. The cup 
of God’s people quite runs over. Many were sick 
of love. Welcome, then, bodily pain and bodily 
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sickness. Oh for a hearse to carry my weary car- 
case to the wished-for-grave. ‘There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
. . . . With regret I turned my back on this 
blessed itinerating weather, but Mr. Dawes must be 
released (at the Tabernacle). Oh for some disinte- 
rested soul, to help at the chapel during the 
summer season. Spiritual, divine ambition, whither 
art thou fled? But I see such honours are reserved 
for few.” 

At the end of July he set off for Scotland, and 
at Newcastle he wrote :—© Thus far a never-failing 
Redeemer hath brought on the most worthless 
and weak pilgrim that was ever employed in pub- 
lishing his everlasting gospel. All last week 
was taken up in preaching at Everton, St. 
Neot’s, Bedford, Olney, Weston, Ravenstone, and 
Northampton. Four clergymen lent me their 
churches, and three read prayers for me in one 
day. I preached also in Mr. Bunyan’s pulpit, and 
at Northampton I took the field. Good seasons 
at all the places. Mr. Berridge, who was lately 
awakened at Everton, promises to be a burning and 
a shining light.” 

The subsequent career of the vicar of Everton 
more than fulfilled Whitefield’s prediction. Ber- 
ridge’s success in the ministry was remarkable ; 
greater even, some have thought, than that vouch- 
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safed to Whitefield. Southey, in his life of John 
Wesley, distinguishes him as “ Berridge of Everton, 
who was buffoon as well as fanatic.” 

Whitefield reached Edinburgh in August. 
“ Preaching is a strange restorative,’ he says; 
“¢ for I came here very low indeed, but by preach- 
ing about thirty times, blessed be God, I am a good 
deal better.” Multitudes of all ranks flowed twice 
a-day to hear him; and finding his health improv- 
ing, he was prevailed upon to stay a fortnight longer 
than he intended. At Glasgow, in September, he 
says :—‘ We had good seasons, some quite remark- 
able. At both places my health grew better, and I 
was able to preach always twice, and sometimes 
thrice a day, to very large and affected auditories. 
The partings from both places were very cutting. 
In heaven all this will be over.” The time fixed 
upon for taking leave of his friends, he always spoke 
of as “ execution-day.” 

On his return he visited Darlington, Newcastle, 
Durham, and Bishop Auckland, preaching in each 
place. ‘“ Change of weather will always drive me 
to winter quarters,” he says. “ Lord, prepare me 
for winter trials; they are preparatives for an 
eternal summer. It shocks me to think of winter 
quarters, yet how soon does the year roll round. 
Lord Jesus, quicken my tardy pace.” He reached 
London at the end of October with health, on the 
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whole, improved ; but he now found trifling causes 
soon impaired it, and the London winter seasons 
never agreed with him. 

The legacy before mentioned, enabled him to 
pay off the arrears of debt due at Bethesda. His 
family there was now considerably reduced, but he 
was getting anxious to visit the colony again. “I 
am talking,” he writes, “ every day of coming over ; 
but how to do it in war time, or how to get the 
chapel in Tottenham-court-road, or the Tabernacle 
in Moorfields supplied, I cannot, as yet, be clear 
in. Strange that nobody will relieve me, that I 
may once more flee to America.” 

The winter at length wore away, and the spring 
“ circuit” of 1759 was commenced, as usual, at 
Bristol in May. ‘ On the Lord’s-day, when we 
took the field,” he writes, “thousands and thou- 
sands attended, fully as many as in London. The 
power of the Lord was present at the three meet- 
ings, as well as at the Holy Communion.” 
During this visit, he was enabled to preach two 
or three times a-day. ‘Never did I see the 
Bristol people more attentive or impressed,” he 
remarks, 

Karly in July, he started for Edinburgh again. 
On his arrival the people, high and low, rich and 
poor, flocked as usual, morning and evening, to 
hear him. “ People tell me I am growing fat,” he 
writes to Mr. Gillies; “ but, as I take it to be 
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disease, I hope I shall go home the sooner. So did 
Mr. Darracot a little before he died. Oh that my 
latter end may be like his.”* Darracot, whose 


* The happy deaths of several of Whitefield’s friends and com- 
panions are not a little remarkable. Darracot, Brainerd, Cole, and 
Hervey are striking instances. “Ido not go to heaven to be ad- 
vanced,” said Brainerd on his dying bed to Jonathan Edwards, his 
biographer, ‘ but to give honour to God. It is no matter where I 
shall be stationed in heaven, whether I have a high or a low seat 
there; but to live, and please, and glorify God. . . .. . My 
heaven is to please God, and glorify Him, and give all to Him, and 
to be wholly devoted to his glory. That is the heaven I long for, 
that is my religion, and that is my happiness, and always was, ever 
since I supposed I had any true religion; and all those that are of 
that religion shall meet me in heaven. My heart goes out to the 
burying-place ; it seems to me a desirable place. But oh, to glorify 
God! That isit. Thatis above all. I see nothing else in the world 
that can yield any satisfaction besides living to God, pleasing Him, 
and doing his whole will.” 

James Hervey, when Dr. Stonehouse saw him for the last time, 
about two hours before he expired, “ pressed upon the doctor in the 
most affectionate manner his everlasting concerns, telling him that 
‘here is no abiding place.’ Stonehouse, seeing the great difficulty 
and pain with which he spoke, desired that he would spare himself. 
‘No,’ says he, ‘ doctor, no; you tell me I have but a few moments 
to live. Oh, let me spend them in adoring our great Redeemer. 
—Though my flesh and my heart fail me, yet God is the strength of 
my heart and my portion for ever.’ He then expatiated in the 
most striking manner upon these words of St. Paul :—‘ All things 
are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s—Here is the treasure of the Christian, death 
is reckoned among the inventory, and a noble treasure it is. How 
thankful am I for death. It is the passage through which I pass to 
the Lord and giver of eternal life, and it frees me from all this 
pain you now see me endure. God thinks fit: but Iknow He will 
by-and-by in his own good time dismiss me from the body. These 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Dorine the year 1760 Whitefield’s career presented 
no very remarkable incidents. His letters which 
have been preserved amount to only half a dozen, 
five of which were about Bethesda, and written to 
friends in the colony of Georgia. In the summer 
he made a short tour into Gloucestershire and South 
Wales, and again in the autumn into Yorkshire. 
In July a sum of two hundred pounds was collected 
at the chapel and Tabernacle for the distressed Pro- 
testants of Germany, which he forwarded to Profes- 
sor Franke. He had now the assistance of the Rey. 
Mr. Berridge at the chapel occasionally, of wrom he 
wrote, ‘A new instrument is raised up out of Cam- 
bridge University. He has been here preaching like 
an angel of the churches, indeed.” 

An unlooked-for notoriety awaited him during 
this year, for he became the subject of successful 
mimicry on the stage of one of the London theatres by 
Foote, an actor, who produced a farce called the 
“Minor,” in which he introduced a close imitation 
of Whitefield’s person and manner. Whitefield 
remarks on this subject :—“ Satan is angry. Iam 
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now mimicked and burlesqued upon the public 
stage. All hail such contempt! God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of Jesus Christ.” 
He returned from Yorkshire to his winter quarters 
in London late in the year, where he remained till 
the following spring, occupied as usual at the 
Tabernacle and the chapel. The former had been 
enlarged during the last winter, but still was not 
large enough to accommodate all those who sought 
to enter. “The work increases,” he writes in July. 
“ Hvery time the house is a Bethel, a house of God, 
a gate of heaven, When in the fields ten thousand 
perhaps assemble; when under cover there are more 
than the Tabernacle will well hold, at least in the 
evening. With all thy other mercies, give, oh give 
me a humble and a thankful heart !” 

In January, 1761, he accompanied a friend to 
Bristol for a few days, from whence he wrote: 
“Dear Mr. Henry and I were in great jeopardy. 
Once the machine fell over, and at another time 
we were obliged to leap out of the post-chaise, 
though going very fast. Blessed be God, we re- 
ceived little hurt.” During this spring applications 
to preach poured in upon him from all parts of the 
country, but he was obliged to decline them on 
account of his London engagements. ‘ What can 
I do,” he says, “who have so many calls and so 
few assistants? London must be minded, for surely 
there the Word runs and is glorified more and more.” 
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During April he had another violent attack of 
illness. “How ought ministers to work before 
‘the night cometh !?’ he exclaims. In May he grew 
somewhat better, and wrote to his friend Gillies 
from Islington, where he had been removed for 
change of air. ‘Indeed, my dear friend, the news 
you have heard was true. I have been at the 
very gates of what is commonly called death. 
They seemed opening to admit me, but at present 
they are closed again. I have, since my illness, 
once assisted at the Lord’s Supper, and once 
spoke a little in public; but my locks are cut; 
natural strength fails. Jesus can renew; Jesus 
can cause to grow again.” In June he ‘was re- 
covered sufficiently to travel to Bristol, but in- 
judiciously threw himself back again by over- 
exertion, in prolonging his journey in order to 
reach Exeter. 

It was not now with him as it used to be, 
when he could shake off: indisposition by a violent 
ride on horseback, or what he called a good 
“pulpit sweat.” The weakness continued, and 
he was obliged to return to town to his “old 
nurses and old physicians” in the middle of June, 
where he was laid up for some months, “TI 
have not preached a single sermon for some 
weeks,” he writes in October. “Last Sunday I 
spoke a little, but I feel its effects ever since. A 
Bea voyage Seems more necessary to me now than 
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ever. I know now what nervous disorders are; 
blessed be God that they were contracted in his 
service! I do not repent, though I am frequently 
tempted to wish the report of my death had been 
true, since my disorder keeps me from my old 
delightful work of preaching.” He recovered suffi- 
ciently towards the end of the month to undertake 
another excursion. “I bear riding sixty miles a 
day in a post-chaise quite well,” he says, writing 
from Newcastle. “ Friends both here and at Leeds 
are prudent, and do not press me to preach much, 
But I hope I am travelling in order to preach: if 
not—Lord Jesus, help me to drink the bitter eup of 
a continued silence with a holy resignation, believing 
that what is is best.” 

He persevered in travelling, and reached Edin- 
burgh in November. “Though I have been very 
ill since my coming,” he writes to Mr. Gillies, 
“yet I must come just to see my dear friends at 
Glasgow. I cannot be there till Thursday noon. 
Little, very little, can be expected from a dying 
man. But I can now hear a little for myself” He 
was, however, obliged to give up preaching for the 
present, silence being enjoined by the Edinburgh 
physicians, He returned to London at the end of 
December, so much improved in health that he was 
able to preach at the Tabernacle on New Year’s day, 
1762. The following April he went to Bristol, from 
whence he wrote to Mr. Keen, “ Will not my dear 
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steady friend be glad to hear that Bristol air agrees 
with me, and that I have been enabled to preach five 
times this last week without being hurt? Was the 
door open for an American voyage, I verily believe it 
would be very serviceable towards bracing up my 
relaxed tabernacle. But He who knoweth all things 
knoweth what is best. Fain would I say from what- 
ever quarter trials come, ‘Father, not my will, but 
thine be done!’ . . . Oh fora heart to be made 
willing to be nothing, yea less than nothing, that 
God, even a God in Christ, may be all in all!” In 
another letter to his friend Mr. § he says:— 
“The last week I was enabled to preach five times, 
This morning I have been administering the Ordi- 
nance, and this evening I hope to be upon my throne 
again. Our Lord vouchsafes to smile upon my feeble 
labours, and the people seem to feel a refreshing 
from his divine presence. . . . Who knows but I 
may yet be restored so far as to sound the Gospel 
trumpet for my God? The quietness I enjoy here, 
with daily riding out, seems to me one very proper 
means. Be this as it will, I know ere long I shall 
serve our Lord without weariness. .A few more blows 
from friends and from foes, and the pitcher will be 
broken. There the wicked one will cease from 
troubling, and the weary traveller arrive at his 
wished-for rest.” 

Pecuniary troublesin reference to Bethesda still 
annoyed him, as will be seen from the following, 
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written to the manager at the orphan house :—“ How 
could you draw on me for so large a sum as a 
hundred and forty-seven pounds? Lord, help me! 
How have I been contriving to come over in one of 
the mast ships lately sailed for New England. 
Hasten it, O glorious Emmanuel, for thy great 
Name’s sake |” 

In May he paid a visit to Rodborough, and was 
sufficiently recovered to preach four or five times a 
week, and on two or three occasions in the fields ; 
‘in my opinion,” he says, “a greater honour than 
to be monarch of the universe. How gladly would 
Ibid adieu to ceiled houses and vaulted roofs! 
Mounts are the best pulpits, and the heavens the best 
sounding boards. Oh for power equal to my will! 
I would fly from pole to pole, publishing the ever- 
lasting Gospel of the Son of God.” He returned 
to London at the end of the month, greatly rejoicing 
to find himself none the worse for the trip. “Ihave 
now,” he says, “some hopes of not being as yet 
quite thrown aside as a broken vessel.” London 
cares and London labours” soon brought him low 
again, however, and an opportunity occurring in 
July of making a short excursion to Holland, he 
gladly availed himself of it. In a letter to Mr. 
Keen, written from Norwich on his return at the end 
of July, he says:—“I am now put into Nor- 
wich Dock, in order to refit for another expedition, 


The Holland one was, I trust, profitable to myself 
22 
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and others; and if ever my usefulness is to be con- 
tinued at London, I must be prepared for it by a 
longer itineration both by land and water. At pre- 
sent, blessed be God, I can preach once a day, and 
it would do your heart good to see what an influence 
attends the Word. All my old times are revived 
again. 

In August he again visited Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Cambuslang, and was able to preach once every 
day. ‘‘Auditories are large,” he writes, “and 
Jesus smiles upon my feeble labours.” The pros- 
pect of peace cheered him with the hope of being 
able to visit America soon. “ You will be glad to 
hear,” he wrote to his agent at Bethesda, “that I 
have now a prospect of embarking soon. We 
expect peace, and I hope my pulpits in London will 
be provided for. Pray keep my family as small 
as you can. Sickness lowers my circumstances ; 
but Jesus is all in all.” 

“What shall I do with the chapel and Taber- 
nacle ?” he wrote to another correspondent. ‘ Once 
a day I can bear preaching; but more hurts me.” 
He returned to London in October, but only to 
stay a few weeks, for in November he was writing 
from Bristol :—‘ God willing, I shall set off to- 
morrow morning for Plymouth. Let grand prepa- 
rations be made for preaching, as a candle, a book, 
and a table ; above all, much prayer, that I may not 
again relapse at Plymouth.” At Bristol he says :— 
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“We have had good seasons. It was a refresh- 
ing place indeed. Congregations were very large, 
and a most gracious gale of divine influences 
attended the Word.” After preaching in much 
weakness at Plymouth for about a week, he re- 
turned to Bristol. “Ido not repent my Plymouth 
journey,” he writes to the friend at whose house 
he had been staying. “TI arrived here yesterday 
all well, excepting that I lost my watch on the way. 
If it teach me to be more on my watch in the best 
things, it will be rather a gain. Lord, help me in 
everything to give thanks !” 

At length a way was opened for him to go to 
America, and in January of this year (1768) he wrote 
to Mr. Keen, beseeching him to become trustee 
jointly with two others for the chapel and Taber- 
nacle. “This one thing being settled,’ he says, 
“T have nothing to retard my visit to America, to 
which, I think, there is a manifest call at this time, 
both as to the bracing up my poor, feeble, crazy 
body, and adjusting all things relating to Bethesda.” 
This matter being settled to his entire satisfaction, 
he determined to sail from Greenock, and on his 
way thither he visited Mr. Berridge at Everton. 
«You have heard,” he wrote to Mr. Keen, “of 
my progress to and employ at Everton. Jesus was 
there. We had pleasant seasons.” 

Bishop Warburton had lately published a pam- 
phlet in which the conduct hoth of Whitefield and 
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Wesley was severely criticised ; and during this 
journey to Scotland he employed himself in writing 
an answer, entitled “ Observations, etc., in answer 
to the Bishop of Gloucester.” He reached Edin- 
burgh in the middle of March, from whence he wrote 
in a desponding strain to a friend as follows :—‘ My 
poor tabernacle is so far restored as to mount the 
Gospel throne once a day. Perhaps the sea air may 
brace me up a little more; but after all it is only 
like the glimmering of a candle before it goes out. 
Death will light it up in a better world. Work on, 
my dear son, work on; the night cometh when no 
man can work. Oh that I had done more for the 
blessed Jesus! Oh that I could think more of what 
He has done forme!” His old attacks of sickness 
were renewed, and for six weeks he had to remain 
suffering and silent. “Unable to embark,” he says, 
“by reason of sickness, yet what a God do I serve! 
Physicians, friends, on every side of me, and what 
is all in all, the great Physician comforting my soul. 
Thank, oh thank Him on behalf of a worthlesg 
worm ! 7? 

At length in June he was sufficiently recovered 
to embark, and, in the company and care of Mr, 
Winter, he sailed from Greenock on his sixth voyage 
to America. In one of his letters written on board, 
he says :—“ Through mercy I have been kept up 
surprisingly during the voyage, long, but not 
tedious. Jesus hath made the ship a Bethel, and 
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I enjoyed that quietness which I have in vain 
sought after for some years on shore. Not an oath 
to be heard, even in the greatest hurry. All hath 
been harmony and love. But my breath is short, 
and I have little hopes, since my late relapse, of 
much further public usefulness. A few exertions, 
like the last struggles of a dying man, or glimmer- 
ing flashes of a taper just burning out, is all that 
can be expected from me. But, blessed be God! 
the taper will be lighted up again in heaven. The 
sun, when setting here, only sets to rise in another 
clime. Such is the death of all God’s saints. Why, 
then, should we be afraid? Why should we not 
rather, by faith, be looking through the windows 
of mortality, and daily crying, ‘Why are his 
chariot wheels so long in coming?” We have need 
of patience, especially when the evil days of sickness 
and declining age come. But we serve a Master 
who will not forsake his servants when grey-headed. 
When heart and flesh fail, God, even our God in 
Christ, will be our portion and confidence for ever.” 

After an absence of nearly eight years, White- 
field arrived in Virginia at the end of August, 1763. 
A few days after his arrival he wrote the following 
letters to his congregations at the Tabernacle and 
chapel :—“To my dear Tabernacle hearers that love 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity—Though absent in 
body, the Searcher of hearts knows that I have 
been present with you in spirit ever since I left 
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London. Glad was I to hear from time to time, 
whilst ashore, that the shout of a King was among 
you. . . « . I doubt not of your wrestling in 
my behalf. Certainly it must be in answer to your 
cryings unto the Lord that I have been dealt with 
so bountifully. For some weeks I was enabled to 
preach once a day in Scotland, and I trust not 
without some divine efficacy. But my late disorder 
kept me silent for some weeks afterwards, and put 
me on thinking sometimes that my intended voyage 
wouldbe retarded at least forone year longer. Having 
obtained a little more bodily strength, I ventured 
upon the mighty waters, and, thanks to a never- 
failmg Redeemer, I have not been laid by an hour 
through sickness since I came on board. Every- 
thing hath been providentially ordered suitable to 
my low estate—a large and commodious cabin, 
a kind captain, and a most orderly and quiet ship’s 
company, who gladly attended when I had breath 
to preach, . . . . You will not forget to per- 
severe in praying for a poor, worthless, but willing 
pilgrim, who dearly loves you, and daily rejoices 
in the pleasing reflection that he shall ere long, 
meet you in a better world.” 

The letter to the Tottenham-court-road con- 
gregation was as follows:—‘I cannot help 
thinking that, for Christ’s sake, you will be glad 
to hear of the goodness of the Lord extended 
towards me since my departure from London, 
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Surely it was trying to leave so many friends at 
each end of the town, who I hope will be my joy 
and crown of rejoicing in the great day. . . ~ . 
Often have I thought of my dear London friends 
when I guessed they were assembled together ; 
and as often prayed, when I knew they were 
retired to rest, that He that keepeth Israel, and 
neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, would watch over 
them and make their very dreams devout. How 
I am to be disposed of is best known to Him 
whose I am and whom I desire to serve. Had I 
strength equal to my will, I could fly from pole to 
pole. Though wearied, and now almost worn out, 
IT am not weary of my blessed. Master’s service. 
_ , . . According to my present means, if able 
to do anything for you through his leave, I hope to 
see you again next year. In the meantime, as long 
as I have breath to draw, it shall be my heart’s 
desire and prayer to God that the labours of the 
dear servants of Jesus who are called to preach 
amongst you, may be so blessed and owned that I 
may not be missed a single moment. May they, 
may you, increase with all the increase, till you are 
all filled with all the fulness of God.” 

He remained a short time only in Virginia, 
where he preached three or four times, and then 
proceeded on his way to Philadelphia, still suffering 
from his old disorder, which he says, “ I never 
expect to drop till I drop for good and all this body 
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of clay, this body of sin and death.” At Philadelphia 
his health was somewhat improved: “The cold,” he 
says, “braces me up a little—cold weather and a 
warm heart suit my tottering tabernacle best.” 
With improved health his spirits grew better, but 
he was much distressed at not being able to go on to 
Bethesda at once; the physicians, however, all told 
him it was absolutely out of the question at present. 
In the meantime he wrote to his agent to lessen the 
expenses and to reduce the family as much ag 
possible, in order to enable him the better to 
liquidate the pecuniary demands he was so ill able 
to bear. 

At first he was only allowed to preach twice 
a-week ; after a short interval he managed to 
“mount his throne” three times weekly. Many, 
he says, were brought under real concern, and 
he had an opportunity of conversing with upwards 
of forty ministers of various denominations, all of 
whom, he remarks, “had lately become new crea- 
ture ministers.” In November he visited the New 
Jersey College, “a blessed nursery,” he gays, 
“one of the purest, perhaps, in the universe, 
where the worthy president and three tutors are all 
bent upon making the students both saints and 
Scholars.” In another letter he adds =—T am 
credibly informed sixteen hopeful students were 
converted last year at New Jersey College. We 
had sweet seasons, some said they resembled old 
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times.” At New York, which he reached in 
December, he writes, “ Such flocking of all ranks 
I never saw before. A great number have been 
to see me, and several came to me in the evening, 
as it should seem, to hear something of the 
kingdom of God. What an open door, if I had 
but strength! But, Father, thy will be done.” 
“New York was New York indeed,” he says in 
another letter. “The same blessed days of the Son 
of Man there.” 

In. March, 1764, he proceeded to Boston, 
where he was received with the usual warmth 
of affection, but the small-pox making its appear- 
ance, he decided on making a tour in the country. 
“Invitations come in so thick and fast,’ he 
says, “from every quarter, that I know not what 
to do; but my wings are clipped, and I can only 
preach twice or thrice a-week, yet a wider door than 
ever is open all along this continent.” 

He returned to Boston on the 20th of April, 
much fatigued by his late excursion. ‘ Notwith- 
standing,” he says, “a most blessed influence has 
attended the Word in various parts, and many have 
been made to cry out, ‘What shall we do to be 
saved??” Preach, however, he would, and he 
wrote to Mr. Keen, —“ Yesterday I got upon 
my throne again. Words cannot well express 
the eagerness of the people to hear. I was medi- 
tating an escape to the southward last week, but 
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the Boston people sent a gospel hue-and-cry after 
me, andreally brought me back. People here,”’ he 
adds, “beg earnestly for a six o’clock morning 
lecture. I hope to get strength to gratify them.” 
He was induced to remain at Boston in order to 
escape the summer heat, and found himself able 
frequently to preach three times a-week without suf- 
fering therefrom. At length he took his departure 
for New York. “ Boston friends,” he says, ‘‘ were 
very sorrowful at my leaving. Parting hath been 
heart-breaking ; I cannot stand it.” 

The following paragraph appeared in the “ Bos- 
ton Gazette,” shortly after his departure:—‘‘The 
Rev. Mr. G. Whitefield has spent seven weeks 
with us, preaching twice a-week with more general 
acceptance than ever..... In his last sermon, he 
took a very affectionate leave of the people ot 
this city, who expressed great concern at his de- 
parture. May God restore this great and good 
man (in whom the gentleman, the Christian, and 
accomplished orator, shine forth with such peculiar 
lustre) to a perfect state of health, and continue 
him long a blessing to the world and the church of 
Christ |”? 

On his way to New York he preached at New 
Harvard College, and, after the sermon, “ the presi- 
dent,” he says, “ invited him to address them a quar- 
ter of an hour longer, at the request of the students, 
who were deeply impressed.” ‘Not unto me, O 
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Lord, but unto thy Name be all the glory,” he 
exclaims. Whilst at New York he recovered suffi- 
ciently to preach in the openair. “Ihave preached,” 
he writes, “twice lately in the fields, and we sat 
under the blessed Redeemer’s shadow with great 
delight. It would have surprised you to see above 
a hundred carriages at every sermon in this new 
world.” The heat continuing great, he was pre- 
vailed upon, though much against his will, for he 
was getting impatient to see Georgia and the 
orphan house, to remain in New York until Sep- 
tember, when he left for Philadelphia. 

During his stay in New York he consented to 
sit for his portrait, which was sent to Mr. Keen, to 
whom he wrote, saying, “ Let what will become 
of the substance, in the meanwhile I send you the 
shadow. The painter who gave it me having now 
the ague and fever, and living a hundred miles off, 
I must get you to have the drapery finished, and 
then, if judged proper, let it be put up in the 
Tabernacle parlour.” After remaining in Phila- 
delphia about a month, he started for Georgia, and 
reached North Carolina by the end of November, 
from which state he wrote to Mr. Hardy :—‘‘Through 
the tender mercy of a never-failing Redeemer, I am 
thus far advanced from Philadelphia through Vir- 
ginia on my way southward. At Newburn, last 
Sunday, good impressions were made. Several 
gentlemen afterwards escorted me out of town, 
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From that place to this I have met with what they 
call ‘ new lights’ almost every stage. .... Surely 
the Londoners, who are fed to the full, will not 
envy the poor souls in these parts, for it makes me 
almost determined to come back in the spring, they 
are so desirous to hear the Gospel.” 

Early in December, he reached Charleston, and 
a few days afterwards Georgia and the orphan 
house. Writing to Mr. Hardy from Savannah, he 
says :—“ This leaves me sitting where I would 
be glad dear Mr. Hardy and Keen were for some 
moments. They would say never was a place more 
commodiously situated for a college... . . The 
colony is rising very fast; nothing but plenty at 
Bethesda, and all arrears, I trust, will be paid 
before I leave it; so that, in a short time, I hope 
to be free from these outward incumbrances.” 

Hverything, in the meantime, went on satisfac- 
torily at Bethesda. A memorial had been presented 
to the governor of the colony for more land, which 
was immediately complied with, and a further grant 
of two thousand acres was made. The only question 
with him now was whether he should embark for 
England, or make another tour in the northern 
provinces. ‘I am here,” he wrote from Bethesda, 
“an delightful winter quarters; peace and plenty 
reign. His Excellency (the governor) dined with 
me yesterday, and expressed his satisfaction in the 
warmest terms, Who knows how many youths 
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may be raised up for the service of the Lord 
Jesus ?”? 

He decided, however, upon returning to Eng- 
land; and wrote to Mr. Keen as follows:—*A 
few more days, and then farewell Bethesda—per- 
haps for ever. Affairs, I trust, are now brought 
near to a close. Yesterday morning Lord J. A. 
G: » With several other gentlemen, favoured 
me with their company to breakfast, but how was 
my lord surprised and delighted! After express- 
ing himself in the strongest terms, he took me 
aside and informed me that the intended college 
would be of the utmost utility to this and the 
neighbouring provinces. At their desire I went to 
town and dined with him and the governor at 
Savannah.” 

He had the satisfaction of leaving the orphan 
house with all arrears paid off, and some cash in 
hand, besides the whole crop of last year’s rice, the 
house in a good state of repair, and plenty of clothing 
and provision for the family. “ And now,” he ex- 
claims, “ farewell, my beloved Bethesda; surely the 
most delightfully situated place in all the southern 
parts of America! What a blessed winter have 
Thad! Peace, and love, and harmony, and plenty, 
reign here.”? On the 15th of February he bade adieu 
to his friends: “ A most cutting parting,” he says. 
“Several presume to prophesy that I shall certainly 
and speedily see South Carolina and my beloved 
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Bethesda again. I say heartily, Amen! Often have 
we thought and talked, and, if it was lawful, wished 
ourselves back again.” 

At Charleston, he says, “all were importunate 
that I should make a longer stay,” but he only 
remained there a week or ten days. This pilgrim 
life was the very joy of his heart. ‘‘ Ceiled houses 
and crowded tables,’”? he wrote, “‘I leave to others. 
A morsel of bread and a little bit of cold meat in a 
wood is a most luxurious repast. Jesus’ presence is 
all in all, whether in the city or the wilderness.” 

Early in May he reached Philadelphia, from 
which city he wrote :—* All along from Charleston to 
this place the cry is, ‘For Christ’s sake stay and 
preach to us.’ Oh for a thousand lives to spend for 
Jesus !”? Not finding any vessel likely soon to gail 
for England he went to New York, where he em- 
barked early in June in the “Earl of Halifax” 
packet, reaching Falmouth after a short passage of 
four weeks. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“JT want a gown and cassock; Child in Chancery- 
lane used to make for me, and perhaps knows my 
measure,” Whitefield writes to Mr. Keen soon after 
landing at Falmouth. Yet he was so far from being 
able to preach that he was obliged to occupy a fort- 
night in reaching London. “The poor old shattered 
bark,” he says, ‘hath not been in dock one week 
for along while. Had I bodily strength you should 
find me coming upon you unawares, but that fails 
me, for I am very low in body. It will be best for 
me to come on leisurely, to see if my spirits can be 
a little recruited. I must have a little rest, or I 
shall be able to do nothing at all.”’ A week later 
he wrote from Bristol :—“ Blessed be God, I ama 
little better ; I have a fine commodious house, and 
am kept from much company, but stand my friend, 
and insist upon my not being brought out into action 
too soon.” 

He arrived in London near the end of July, and 
gradually recovered strength, being kept from the 
pulpit and from visitors by the judicious care of 
his friends, Messrs. Hardy and Keen, the chapel 
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trustees, so that by the middle of September he was 
able to say, “I have been better in health for a 
week past than I have been for these four years.” 
It was some relief to him to be able to secure the 
services of two excellent men for his London con- 
gregations during this period of weakness—Mr. 
Kinsman and Mr. Adams. To the former he writes, 
“Mr. Adams is to be your colleague here: I pur- 
pose for both of you to preach at the chapel as 
well as the Tabernacle, and you must not think of 
returning soon.” 

“Nothing is wanting at Bristol, London, and 
elsewhere,” he writes to another correspondent in 
September, “ but labourers full of the old Metho- 
distical spirit. But where to get them is the ques- 
tion. Those that are thus minded are almost worn 
out. I would gladly fly to Bristol if I could, but I 
see that it is best to be here for some time, and, 
indeed, things have always been at such a low ebb 
when I have been at Bristol, and matters carried on 
with so little spirit, that I have generally come 
mourning away.” 

During the month of October he went to Bath 
to assist at the opening of a new chapel of Lady 
Huntingdon’s, whence he wrote to Mr. Keen, a 
few days after:—‘“The chapel is extremely plain, 
and yet equally grand—a most beautiful original. 
All was conducted with great solemnity. Though 
a very wet day, the place was very full, and assuredly 
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the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls consecrated 
and made it holy ground by his presence. I 
preached in the morning, Mr. Townsend in the 
evening.” . 

There are no more letters of Whitefield’s until 
the following January. He appears to have remained 
some little time at Bath, and then to have returned 
to London for the winter. In the following March 
(1766) he was again at Bristol, whence he wrote 
to Mr. Keen :—* A desire to be awhile free from 
London cares hath made me indifferent about fre- 
quent hearing from thence. Last Friday evening, 
and twice yesterday, I preached at Bath to very 
thronged and brilliant auditories. I am told it was 
avery high day. The glory of the Lord filled the 
house. Lady Huntingdon is mounting on her high 
places.” 

In the month of January he was invited by 
an old friend at Sheerness to go there and preach 
for him, but was obliged to decline. ‘ For want of 
more assistance,” he says, in reply, “ I am confined 
in town with the care of two important posts, when 
I am only fit to be put into some garrison among 
the invalids to stand by an old gun or two.” 

The difficulty of obtaining ministers for the 
chapel and Tabernacle was very much increased 
by the desire of his own congregations to hear only 
himself. Those who occasionally assisted him had 
congregations of their own for whom substitutes 
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were not easily found. Such were Hervey, Ro- 
maine, Adams, and Howel Harris. Winter, his 
companion, was not yet considered competent. 
Berridge could only occasionally give him assist- 
ance, and the Wesleys had their own numerous 
chapels to provide for. 

“Lady Huntingdon’s connection,” as it was 
afterwards designated, had not yet been formed, and 
the few chapels already opened under her patronage 
and protection were supplied by stated ministers or 
clergymen, whom she appointed as her chaplains ; 
so that Whitefield’s position, on his return from 
America, was singularly isolated and, to one ac- 
customed to liberty as he had been, exceedingly 
irksome. Throughout this year he was unable to 
leave, except for a short time in April and Novem- 
ber, when he went to Bristol and Bath for afew 
weeks. 

During this year the American Stamp Act was 
repealed—a measure which he, in common with 
many, hoped would have healed the differences 
between the Colonies and the mother country. In 
his diary, he writes—~ March 6, 1766, Stamp Act 
repealed—Gloria Deo.” 

Writing to Mr. Gillies in April, he says :—“I 
find I cannot do as I have done. But through 
infinite, free, and sovereign mercy, I am enabled to 
ascend my Gospel throne three or four times a-week, 
and a glorious influence attends the Word. People 
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have indeed a hearing ear, but we want more 
preachers.” 

His letters were now dated from “ Tottenham 
Court,” so that he must have removed from Moor- 
fields to the house adjoining that chapel. 

In June he was persuaded to try the chalybeate 
springs near Bristol. “As my feverish heat con- 
tinues,” he wrote, “and the weather is too wet to 
travel, I have complied with the advice of friends, 
and have commenced as a hotwell-water drinker 
twice a-day. However, twice this week, at six in 
the morning, I have been enabled to call thirsty 
souls to come and drink of the water of life freely.” 

A letter written in November gives the follow- 
ing account of his proceedings at this time:— 
“ Dear Mr. F—-—er is become a scandalous Totten- 
ham Court preacher. I trust he will come down 
into your parts baptized with the Holy Ghost as 
with fire. Dear Mr. Romaine hath been much 
owned in good Lady Huntingdon’s chapel. Ill-and 
hell-deserving I am to go there next week. . . , 
The shout of a King is yet heard in the Methodist 
camp. The glorious cry, ‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?’ is frequently sounding in our ears. Had we 
more reproach, and were we more scandalous, more 
good would be done. Several promise well. Some 
say shibboleth with a good grace and very proper 
accent; others, as yet, can only say sibboleth.. . . 
A dear company of ministerial cast-outs are coming 
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to breakfast under my despised roof. It stinks too 
much for worldlings.” 

During his visit to Bath* in November, he was 
far from well. ‘Bath air, I believe, will never 
agree with me long,” he writes. He preached 
once during the week to a very crowded congrega- 
tion, and also on the following Sunday. ‘“ Such a nu- 
merous brilliant assembly of the mighty and noble 
I never saw attend before,” he says. “ Everything 
is so promising that I was constrained to give 
notice of preaching again next Sunday. . . . . 
Congregations have been very large and very solemn. 
Oh, what Bethels hath Jesus given us! He CFG 
Methinks I long to break up fresh ground, and 
begin to do something for Jesus.” 

The winter was passed as usual, in London. On 


* When John Wesley was one day preaching at Bath, Beau 
Nash, the master of the ceremonies at that fashionable resort, came 
up to him and inquired by what authority he preached. “I re- 
plied,” says Wesley, “by the authority of Jesus Christ, conveyed 
to me by the Archbishop of Canterbury when he laid his hands 
upon me.” He said, “This is contrary to act of parliament; this 
is a conventicle.” I said it was not. He said, “It is; and besides, 
your preaching frightens the people out of their wits.” “ Sir,” said 
I, “did you ever hear me preach?” “No.” “How then can you 
judge of what you never heard?” “Sir,” he replied, “ by common 
report; common report is enough.” Mr. Wesley said, ‘‘ Give me 
leave, sir, to ask—is not your name Nash?” “My name is Nash.” 
“Sir, I dare not judge of you by common report; I think it is not 
enough to judge by.” “Sir,” said one present to Nash, ‘‘ you take 
care of your body ; we take care of our souls.” He replied not a 
word, but walked away.—dJohn Wesley's Journals, 
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Sundays he preached at the chapel and Tabernacle 
alternately. “My feeble hands are full of work,” 
he writes. ‘‘ The shout of the King of kings is still 
amongst us, and hath been all the winter.” 

In April, 1767, he visited Rodborough. “As 
sweet a Gospel excursion as at any time,” he writes 
to Mr. Keen. ‘‘My new horse failed the first 
night, but through mercy we got here yesterday 
about seven in the evening. I was regaled with 
the company of some simple-hearted first-rate old 
Methodists of near thirty years’ standing. God 
willing, I am to preach to-morrow morning, and 
have a general Sacrament on Friday evening. Per- 
haps I may move after Sunday towards Wales, but 
must be obliged, I fear, to take post horses. I 
care not so that I can ride post to heayen. Hearty 
love to all that are posting thither, hoping myself 
to arrive first.” 

Whilst at Rodborough he preached twice in the 
fields to the great delight of Lady Huntingdon, who 
was staying in the neighbourhood, and went to 
hear him. 

Mr. Adams was supplying Whitefield’s place in 
London :—“ Mr. Adams,” he writes to a friend, “ is 
but poorly, and wants a nurse. Perhaps before next 
Sunday he may be married to a simple-hearted, plain, 
good creature, that hath waited upon him and the 
preachers near twenty years. She hath no fortune, 
but is one who I think will take care of and be 
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obedient to him for Christ’s sake.” Mr. Adams 
married “ the good Christian nurse,’’ and preached 
the Sunday following from the text, “The Lord igs 
my portion, saith my soul, therefore will I hope in 
Him.” A good text,” remarks Whitefield, “for a 
new married man; and I advised him on the next 
occasion of his preaching to choose for his text, 
‘The Lord’s portion is his people.’ ” 
Before starting on a tour into Wales, he wrote 
to Mr. Keen, who appears to have been his banker, 
“T am just setting off for Haverfordwest, in a post- 
chaise; and have therefore drawn upon you for 
twenty pounds. ‘This is expensive, but it is for one 
who hath promised not to send us a warfare at our 
own charges.” A week later he wrote him as 
follows :—I am just come from my field throne, 
Thousands and thousands attended by eight in the 
morning. Life and light’ seemed to fly all around. 
On Tuesday, God willing, I am to preach at Wood- 
stock ; on Friday at Pembroke; here (Haverford- 
west) again next Sunday by eight, and then for 
England. . . . Rooms are not so lofty or large, pros- 
pects not so pleasant, bedsteads not so easy, in these 
parts, as in some places in or near London, but all 
good enough for young and old pilgrims that have 
got good breath. . . . Who knows but preaching 
may be our grand catholicon again? ‘This is good 
methodistical, thirty-year-old medicine. What a 
scene last Sunday! but I was quite worn down.” 
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For some time previously to this there had been 
much opposition to several young students of St. 
Edmond’s Hall, Oxford, who, in imitation of their 
predecessors at the University, Whitefield and 
Wesley, had been endeavouring to stir up a spirit of 
prayer among their fellow-students. The following 
letter was written by Whitefield to one of these per- 
secuted students :— 

““T hope ere this comes to hand you will have 
taken your second degree; a good degree indeed, 
to be a preacher, a mobbed, perhaps a stoned 
preacher. Oh, what an honour! How many prayers 
will you get when I read your letters at the Taber- 
nacle! and the prayers of so many dear children of 
God will do you no hurt Iassure you. When we 
are fighting with Amalek below, it is good to have 
a Joshua praying for us above. Jesus is our Joshua. 
Jesus is our intercessor. He lives to make inter- 
cession, especially for his young soldiers. Yonder 
He sits: whilst praying He reaches out a crown; at 
this distance you may see written in capital letters, 
‘ Vincente dabo.’ All gift, a free gift; though pur- 
chased by his precious blood. ‘Tell Churchmen, tell 
Meetingers, tell the wounded, tell all of this: tell 
them when you are young; you may not live to be 
old: tell them whilst you are an under-graduate; you 
may be dead, buried, glorified, before you take a 
college degree: tell those who would have you spare 
yourself, that time is short, that eternity is endless, 
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that the Judge is before the door. But I can no 
more; the thought overwhelms us; but with what? 
with joy, joy unspeakable and full of glory. My 
poor prayers await you all—God bless you.” 

Further details reached him which drew forth 
the following :—“It is late, but I must answer 
your request. The enclosed made me pity, smile, 
and rejoice; smile at the writer’s worn-out sar- 
casms, pity his ignorance, and rejoice that you are 
thus called to be a martyr for our common Lord. 
Fear not, only go forwards: you know Jesus, and by 
preaching will know more. If you write [do so] with 
all deference; let him know that Jesus hath revealed 
Himself not only to you, but in you by his Spirit ; 
that you look upon those whom he is pleased to 
term ‘deluded’ and ‘ fanatics’ as the excellent ones 
of the earth; and that you choose rather to suffer re- 
proach with them than to enjoy all the pleasures of 
sense, and all the preferments in the world.” 

The students were next threatened with expul- 
sion unless they gave up extempore prayer, reading 
aloud, singing hymns, and exhorting one another in 
their private meetings, Whitefield, on being in- 
formed of this wrote :—“ Though quite ill, I must 
send you a few lines. Go to Jesus; learn to pray like 
the threatened apostles, viz., ‘ And now, Lord, be- 
hold their threatenings,’ etc. I am afraid they will 
only threaten. If an expulsion should be per- 
mitted, it will take place, I believe, only for a 
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little time, and goon be repented of. Thousands of 
prayers were put up for you last Monday at Taber- 
nacle letter-day.” 

Whitefield, however, was mistaken in thinking 
it was only a mere threat, for the expulsion took 
place the following year in all its severity: the 
leniency the University had shown towards himself 
and the Wesleys had ever been regretted by the 
authorities, and its consequences were too ap- 
parent to permit of a similar irregularity being 
repeated. 

During the summer of 1767 he visited North- 
ampton, Sheffield, Leeds, Newcastle, Thirsk, and 
Huddersfield. “Let me enjoy myself,” he wrote to 
Mr. Keen, “in my delightful itinerancy, it is good 
both for soul and body.” 

He was now able to preach in the open air oc- 
casionally ; ‘ golden seasons,” he exclaims: travel- 
lng was found very fatiguing, “but,” he adds, 
“comforts in the soul over-balance it. Hvery stage 
more and more convinces me that old Methodism is 
the thing.” 

To another correspondent he wrote: “Oh to be 
instrumental in bringing some with us! This ex- 
cursion, I trust, will be overruled for that blessed 
purpose. I have been enabled to go forth into the 
highways and hedges, into the lanes and streets 
of the towns and cities. Good old work, good old 
seasons. Help to praise Him whose mercy endureth 
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for ever. Get honest Betty W 
up a word for her poor old master.” 

He returned to London in October. ‘“ Field and 
street preaching hath rather bettered than hurt 
me,” he writes; “I wish the city and want of riding 
may not hurt me. No nestling on this side 
Jordan. Heaven is the believer’s only resting-place. 
There we shall not be disturbed.” 

During the following winter he underwent con- 
siderable disappointment in reference to the in- 
tended college at Bethesda. A memorial had been 
presented, praying that a charter might be granted 
similar to the one enjoyed by the New Jersey College. 
After considerable delay, he was at length informed 
that the head of the college ought to be a member 
of the Church of England—a qualification not to be 
dispensed with—and that the public prayers should 
not be extempore, but the Liturgy of the Church, 
or some other settled and established form. To this 
Whitefield would not agree, as the greater part of the 
contributions for its support came from Dissenters. 
It was, therefore, with regret that he was obliged to 
decide on making it a simple academy similar to the 
one at Philadelphia. ‘TI have no ambition,” he says 
in reply to the Archbishop of Canterbury, “to be 
looked upon as the founder of a college ; but I would 
fain act the part of an honest man, a disinterested 
minister of Jesus Christ, and a truly catholic modes 
rate presbyter of the Church of England.” 





to join in putting 
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This affair was attended with much trouble and 
annoyance, and he wrote to his old friend Mr. Keen, 
“None but God knows what a concern lies upon me 
now in respect to Bethesda. Friends can guess and 
a little sympathize, and I thank them for it; but the 
Friend of sinners alone can show what is to be done. 
At present, as to this particular, I walk in darkness 
and have no light. . . . . As another voyage, 
perhaps, may be the issue and result of all at last, 
I would beg you and dear Mr. Hardy to let me have 
my papers and letters, that I may revise and dis- 
pose of them in a proper manner. This can do no 
hurt, come life, come death, or whether I stay at 
home, or go abroad. Thanks be to God fora dis- 
interested spirit! Though in helping others we 
fetter ourselves, yet in the end all will be well.” 

In December he again visited Bath and Bristol. 
At the latter place he writes :— Thousands went 
away on Sunday, because they could not come in. 
Pray tell my wife that I intend doing myself the 
pleasure of dining at Tabernacle next Wednesday. 
We shall come in the two days’ fast coach.” On 
his birthday he writes as follows to Mr. Gillies :— 
“T am now fifty-three years old. Did you ever hear 
of such a fifty-three years old barren fig-tree? so 
much digging, so much dunging, and yet so little 
fruit.” 

The winter was passed as usual in London. 
Though not able to preach so often as formerly, or 
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write to his friends so frequently, yet his letters 
breathe still the same warmth of affection as ever. 
During the autumn he had been requested by the 
“ Society for Promoting Religious Knowledge among 
the Poor,” one of very few religious societies at that 
time in existence, to preach the annual sermon, 
which he did at the Tabernacle, when a hundred 
and five pounds were collected—a large sum in those 
days. Many went away for want of room, and a 
great number of Dissenting ministers were present. 
He afterwards dined with the Society at Drapers’ 
Hall, where he was treated with great respect. 

In the summer of 1768 he made his fifteenth, 
and, as it proved, his last visit to Scotland. “It 
would delight you to see our Orphan house Park 
assemblies,” he writes to Mr. Keen from Edin- 
burgh: “as large, attentive, and affectionate as 
ever. Twenty-seven-year-old friends and spiritual 
children remember the days of old: they are seeking 
after their first love, and there seems to be astirring 
among the dry bones.” ‘To the Rev. Mr. Kinsman, 
of Plymouth, who was officiating for him in London, 
he writes :—“‘ My journey hither was certainly of 
God. Could I preach ten times a day, thousands 
and thousands would attend. I have been confined 
for a few days, but on Monday or Tuesday next I 
hope to mount my throne again. . . .. I am here 
only in danger of being hugged to death. Friends 
of all ranks seem heartier and more friendly than 
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ever. Allis of grace. Grace! grace! .... I 
go on my old way, without turning to the right hand 
or to the left. Providence says every day, ‘ This is 
the way, wall ye in it.’ ” 

Whilst in Scotland, his popularity was as great 
as ever; but he could no longer gratify his hearers 
so frequently as on former occasions. “I am so 
worn down by preaching,” he writes to Mr. Kins- 
man, “that I have determined, God willing, to set 
off for London next Tuesday.” 

He had only been absent a month or six weeks 
when, a few days after his return, Mrs. Whitefield, 
who had for some time been ailing, was seized with 
inflammation, which carried her off in five days. 
The only allusion to this melancholy event occurs in 
a letter to Mr. Joss, a week after her death, wherein 
he says, “ Let us work while it is called to-day; 
the late very unexpected breach is a fresh proof that 
the night cometh when no man can work.” By the 
death of his wife, Whitefield became entitled to a 
sum of seven hundred pounds. 

Winter, who resided with the Whitefields, and 
was his travelling companion and assistant during 
the last five years, has stated that Whitefield was 
not happy in his wife. “Not,” he adds, “ that 
he intentionally made her unhappy, for he always 
preserved great delicacy and decorum in his con- 
duct towards her, but her death set his mind at 
liberty, for she certainly did not in all respects 
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behave as she ought.” There could have been 
little or no sympathy between them from the outset, 
and during the last few years of her life she no 
longer accompanied him in his tours abroad; but 
there is not a line or passage in any of his letters 
which seems to warrant Winter’s conclusion. On 
the contrary, Whitefield invariably alluded to her 
with kindness and affection whenever her name 
was mentioned; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that in the three letters out of four he wrote to 
friends from Edinburgh kind allusion was made to 
his wife; in one he writes :—“ Tender love to all, 
particularly to my dear wife; next post she may 
expect to hear from me.” ‘* You do not mention 
my wife; I suppose she is out of town,” he says in 
another letter. And again, when writing to the Rev. 
Mr. Tennant, he adds, almost prophetically, “ My 
wife is as well as can be expected. Both descend. 
ing in order to ascend— 


‘Where sin, and pain, and sorrow cease, 
And all is calm and joy and peace.’ ” 


These and similar passages which could be multi. 
plied, serve to show that the impression abroad, 
traceable entirely to the paragraph from Winter, 
already quoted, was not altogether a correct one. 
He has been blamed for preaching her funeral 
Sermon, which he did from Romans viii. 20, five 
days after her death: bub those who haye read thus 
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far of Whitefield’s life must have observed how 
completely every worldly consideration was sét 
aside for the preaching of the Gospel; and if social 
events became in his hands a fruitful source of 
illustration, the tenderest ties could also be made by 
him subservient to his Master’s interest. 

At the end of August, Whitefield was called upon 


by Lady Huntingdon to go into South Walesin order / 


to assist at the opening of the Trevecca College, 
which she had instituted for the purpose of 
training up young men for the ministry. He had 
a return of his old disorder whilst there, but was 
not. prevented, he says, from preaching the un- 
searchable riches of Christ Jesus. ‘‘ What we have 
seen and felt at the college is unspeakable,” he 
wrote to Mr. Keen; and in his memorandum book 
he inserted the following :—< August 24, 1768, 
Opened good Lady Huntingdon’s chapel and college: 
preached from Exod. xx. 24. August 25, Gave an 
exhortation to the students in the college chapel 
from Luke i. 15. Sunday, August 28, Preached in 
the court before the college, the congregation con- 
sisting of some thousands, from 1 Cor. iii. 11. 

He returned to London in September, and heard 
of the death of his friend and occasional assistant, 
Mr. Middleton, who,as Whitefield expressed it, “was 
thus made perfectly whole.” Middleton left four 
orphans destitute, for whom a subscription was 
opened at the Tabernacle, “In the midst of hig 
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torturing pain,” says Whitefield, “he was asked by 
his daughter how he was; he answered, ‘A heaven 
upon earth.’ Soon after he fell asleep in Jesus.” 

Whitefield remained in London during the winter, 
and now began to make preparations for going to 
Georgia. The affairs at Bethesda still caused him 
care and anxiety. “Not one prize as yet among 
all the young relations I have endeavoured to pro- 
vide for there,” he says despondingly, 

Somewhat recovered in the spring of 1769, he 
was able to mount his “Gospel throne” more 
frequently. Lady Huntingdon’s societies were now 
much frequented by the aristocracy. ‘I hear some 
more coronets are likely to be laid at the Redeemer’s 
feet,” he writes in April; “his work prospers in the 
hands of the elect Countess.” 

During the months of April and May he visited, 
for the last time, the scenes of his early gospel 
triumphs at Kingswood, and took an affectionate 
leave of the colliers, with whom, thirty years ago, 
he first became acquainted. It was a fit and proper 
close to his life of labour and love in England that 
the class who first welcomed him as a field preacher 
should also be among the last whom he addressed 
in the open air, ere that voice, which could make 
itself heard to the remotes corner of the assembled 
thousands, should be heard no more. After leaving 
Kingswood he proceeded to other places in Glouces- 
tershire, and met with great receptions everywhere, 
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“At Frome,” he says, “we had a blessed day in 
the fields; thousands attended, all more than 
solemn. At Rodborough Ihave been enabled to 
preach five times; it is good to go into the high- 
ways and hedges. Field preaching ! field preaching 
for ever! Never was this place so endeared to me 
as at this visit. Old friends! old Gospel wine! and 
the great Governor ordering to fill to the brim.” 

Having now no further hindrances, the chapel 
and ‘Tabernacle being provided for, he set to work 
vigorously to prepare for his voyage to America; 
this accomplished, he took farewell of his friends 
in August, not as formerly, however, by personal 
interviews. “ Talk not of taking a personal leave,” 
he wrote to Mr. Adams. ‘Paul could stand a 
whipping, but not a weeping farewell. My heart 
and hands are full. What a letter-night last 
Thursday evening !—a night much to be remem- 
bered.” Early in September he went on board 
the “ Friendship,” but the vessel was detained in 
the Downs for nearly a month by contrary winds, 
during which he had frequent opportunities of 
preaching on shore at different places on the coast. 
In a journal which he kept, the following extracts 
occur :— 

“ Saturday, September 2.—Had a most awful 
parting season at Tottenham-court Chapel Sacra- 
ment last Sunday morning ; the sermon from Gen. 
xxvill. 12; and the same at Tabernacle, which 
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was more than full, on Wednesday morning at 
seven o’clock. This day dined at my worthy, fast, 
and tried friend, Mr. Keen’s; and having comfort- 
ably settled and left all my outward concerns in his 
hands, I took an affectionate leave, and, in company 
with some dear friends, this evening reached Graves- 
end, where others met us. We supped and con- 
versed together in some degree, I trust, like per- 
sons who hoped ere long to sit down together at the 
marriage-feast of the supper of the Lamb. Hasten, 
O Lord, that wished-for time ! 

“Sunday, September 3.—Preached this morning 
at the Methodist Tabernacle from John xiii. 32. 
The congregation was not very large; but God gave 
me great freedom of speech, and made it indeed a 
house of God and gate of heaven. In the afternoon 
I preached in the market-place to a much larger, 
but not more devout auditory. In the outskirts, as 
might be most naturally expected, some were alittle 
noisy, but a great body was very attentive, and I 
was enabled to lift up my voice like a trumpet. 
The remainder of the evening was spent, as the 
night before, with my Christian London friends, 
who with me rejoiced at the opportunity of a part- 
ing at a market-place preaching. 

“‘ Monday, September 4.—Had my dear Christian 
friends on board to breakfast with me this morning. 
Conversation was sweet, but parting bitter. ‘What 
mean you,’ said the apostle, ‘to weep and break my 
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heart?’ However, through infinite mercy, I was 
helped to bear up, and after their departure the 
Divine presence made up the loss of all, even with 
new creature comforts. Lord, if this Divine pre- 
sence go not with and accompany me all the way, 
for thy infinite mercy’s sake suffer me not to go one 
step farther ! 


‘But I believe thy promise, Lord: 
Oh, help my unbelief !’ 


“Tuesday, September 5.—The captain not com- 
ing down as was expected, we did not weigh anchor 
until this morning’s ebb. The winds being con- 
trary and the weather hazy, we did not arrive in the 
Downs till the Friday following. I had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing a little with the pilot and 
steerage passengers. All attended Divine worship 
very orderly, and thanked me for my offer of lend- 
ing them books and giving them what assistance 
lay in my power towards making their voyage com- 
fortable. 

* Tuesday, September 12.—Preached last Sun- 
day morning to my little flock on board, and was 
most agreeably surprised to-day with a kind, un- 
expected visit from the Rev. Dr. Gibbons. 

“ Wednesday, September 13.—I went on shore, 
and attended on an ordination solemnity at the dis- 
senting meeting. Several ministers officiated. 
Several very important questions were asked and 
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answered before, and a solemn charge given after, 
imposition of hands. .... The ordination being 
over, at the desire of the ministers and other gen- 
tlemen I went and dined with them. .... Being 
informed that many were desirous to hear me preach, 
I willingly complied; and I trust some seed was 
sown the same evening at Deal which, by God’s 
blessing, will spring up to life eternal. The people 
of Deal seemed very civil, and some came to me 
who had not forgotten my preaching to them and 
their deceased friends and parents thirty-two years 
ago. 
“Friday, September 15.—I had received most 
pressing invitations to visit Ramsgate many 
weeks ago. These were now repeated by many of 
that place; so there was no resisting their impor- 
tunity. We reached Ramsgate about two, took 
some refreshment, and there I preached about four, 
not to a very large, but an attentive and affected 
auditory. ... The people’s behaviour here was 
so undissembledly generous, frank, genteel, and 
Christian, that I know not where I have been more 
pleased and delighted. Being quite uneasy, lest by 
staying longer I should be unready if the wind 
should turn favourable, I went early on Sunday 
morning to Deal, and from thence immediately on 
board, and preached in the afternoon. This morning 
came a surreptitious copy of my Tabernacle farewell 
sermon, taken, as the short-hand writer professes, 
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verbatim. But surely he is mistaken. The whole 
is so injudiciously paragraphed, and so wretchedly 
unconnected, that I owe no thanks to the mis- 
guided, though, it may be, well meant, zeal of the 
writer and publisher, be they who they will. But 
such conduct is an unavoidable tax upon popularity. 
And all that appear for Jesus Christ and his blessed 
Gospel must, like their Master, expect to suffer from 
the false fire of professing friends as well as secret 
malice of avowed enemies. However, if any one 
sentence is blessed to the conviction of one sinner 
or the edification of any gaint, I care not what 
becomes of my character. 

“Monday, September 25.—Weighed anchor 
last Tuesday morning, with a small, favourable gale 
and fine weather; but it proved only a very tran- 
sient one, for by the time we got to Fairlee the 
wind backened, clouds gathered, very violent gales 
succeeded, and for several days we were so tossed, 
that after coming over against Brighthelmstone the 
captain, rightly judging, turned back, and anchored 
over against New Romney and Dungeness. Lord, 
in thine own time Thou wilt give the winds a com- 
mission to carry us forward towards our desired 
port !”” 

Whitefield took Mr. Winter with him to act as 
secretary and assistant preacher, and a Mr. Wright, 
who was engaged to superintend the erection of the 
additional buildings to the intended college at 
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Bethesda; also, a man-servant named Smith. “ Still 
we are prisoners,” he writes to Mr. Keen, Septem- 
ber 28. “I am sadly off for want of white bis- 
cuit; but God will supply every want. The boat 
is going that came off with some eatables. Adieu! 
Tender love to all.” This appears to have been the 
last letter he wrote before leaving the Channel, 


CHAPTER XXI, 


Arrer a voyage of two months, Whitefield once 
more reached the shores of America, whence he 
was destined never again to set sailfor England. On 
the 30th November, 1769, when within ten miles of 
Charleston, he wrote to Mr. Keen as follows :—“ We 
have had a long, and in several respects a trying, 
passage. This day we first saw land ; came over the 
bar on the 28th instant, and should have been at 
Charleston that evening, but our ship was too light 
to obey the helm. We had the mortification of seeing 
ten sailing in before us, and were ever since left in 
jeopardy. Surely Satan foresees some signal good 
attending this voyage. In the midst of all, blessed 
be God! we have had plenty of outward things ; and 
T am in better health than at the end of any voyage 
I have made for some years. Mr. Smith hath really 
behaved well, and been very handy and attentive. 
The same may be said of Mr. Winter. We have 
been like the three children in the fiery furnace ; 
but the Son of God hath been, and is, oh amazing 
grace! still with us.” The day following they 
reached Charleston, when Whitefield added the 
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following postscript :—“ Blessed be God, a pilot- 
boat came yesterday alongside, and brought us 
hither in safety, to our unspeakable comfort, in the 
evening. Our reception was hearty, or heartier than 
ever. Grace! grace! The ship is not yet come 
up. Blessed be God, I am brave and well, and am 
to preach this afternoon. We have been delivered 
out of great jeopardy. You will say So when you 
receive further particulars.” 

The following entry in his memorandum-book 
describes more fully the dangerous position in which 
they had been placed :—“ For the last week (Novem- 
ber, 1769) we were beating about our port, within 
sight of it, and continued for two days in a five-fathom 
hole just over the bar—a dangerous situation, as the 
wind blew hard, and our ship, like a young Chris- 
tian, for want of more ballast, would not obey the 
helm ; but, through infinite mercy, on November 
30th, a pilot-boat came and took us safo ashore to 
Charleston, after being on board almost thirteen 
weeks. Praise the Lord, O my soul! Oh to begin 
to be a Christian and minister of Jesus !” 

He remained at Charleston about ten days, 
preaching every other day. “So much company 
crowds in,” he writes, “that, together with my 
preaching every other day, etc., I have scarce the 
least leisure. Blessed be God, I have already met 
with some fruits of my feeble labours in this place— 
an earnest, I hope, of good things to come.” He 
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reached Savannah late in December, and stayed 
with his friend Habersham, who was now Secretary 
to the province, until early in January, 1770, when 
he left for Bethesda.“ Hverything,” he writes on 
his arrival, “ exceeds my most sanguine expectations, 
and the increase of the colony is almost incredible.” 
During his absence two wings had been added to 
the orphan house; “all admire the work already 
done,” he says in continuation. ‘In a few months 
the top stone will be brought forth, I trust, with 
shouting. Were you to seo what lasting foundation 
is laying for the support and education of many yet 
unborn, you would smile. This prospect makes 
Georgia and Bethesda to more than smile.” 

Shortly after his arrival, he was gratified by re- 
ceiving a visit from the Assembly, accompanied by the 
Governor of the province. They all attended Divine 
service in the chapel of the orphan house, and after- 
wards dined with him. The following notice of this 
event appeared in the “Georgia Gazette” shortly after: 
— Savannah, January 31, 1770.—Last Sunday his 
Excellency the Governor, Council, and Assembly, 
having been invited by the Rev. George Whitefield, 
attended at Divine service in the chapel of the orphan 
house academy, where prayers were read by the Rev. 
Mr. Ellington, and a very suitable sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Whitefield from Zechariah 
iv. 10, ‘For who hath despised the day of smallthings?’ 
to the general satisfaction of the auditory ; in which 
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he took occasion to mention the many discourage- 
ments he had met with, well known to many there, 
in carrying on this institution for upwards of thirty 
years past, and the present promising prospect of its 
future more extensive usefulness. After Divine ser- 
vice, the company were very politely entertained 
with a handsome and plentiful dinner; and were 
greatly pleased to see the useful improvements 
made in the house, the two additional wings for 
apartments for students, one hundred and fifty feet 
each in length, and other lesser buildings in so much 
forwardness, and the whole executed with taste and 
in a masterly manner; and being sensible of the 
truly generous and disinterested benefactions de- 
rived to the province through his means, they 
expressed their gratitude in the most respectful 
terms.” 

But, alas, for all human schemes and calcula- 
tions! Bethesda survived the founder a brief inter- 
val only, for a fire accidentally broke out, and the 
building was destroyed, no attempt being made to 
restore it. He was, however, mercifully spared 
from witnessing this; and when he left in April, 
never more to return, he describes it as the happiest 
spot in the world. “ How gladly,” he says, “ would 
many be to see our Goshen, our Bethel, our Bethesda! 
Never did I enjoy such domestic peace, com- 
fort, and joy during my whole pilgrimage. It is 
unspeakable 3 itis full of glory. Peace unutterable 
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attends our paths, and a pleasing prospect con- 
tinually rismg to our view..... I go northward, 
but am persuaded, as the orphan house is now 
altered, I should be cooler here during the summer 
heat than at any other place I know of. We enjoy 
a little heaven upon earth here, O Bethesda! my 
Peniel. My happiness is inconceivable. Blessed 
be God, I was never better at this season of the 
year—never more comfortable in my soul. Happy 
Bethesda! Never did I spend such a comfortable 
domestic winter as the last.” 

Before leaving he made arrangements for putting 
the institution on a permanent and solid basis; ap- 
pointing trustees or wardens, six of whom were in 
Charleston, and about twenty in London, Hdin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, most of the latter, however, 
were merely honorary. 

He reached Philadelphia by sea in May, having 
been twelve days on the voyage. On the evening 
of his arrival he preached to a large congregation, 
and again on the following morning. “More and more 
in love with a pilgrim life than ever,” he writes to 
his London friends at the chapel and Tabernacle. 

He remained nearly a month at Philadelphia, 
whence he writes to a friend in England as follows :— 
“Pulpits, hearts, and affectionsseem to be as open and 
enlarged towards me as ever. A wide and effectual 
door, I trust, hath been opened in this city. People 
of all ranks flock as much as ever. Impressions are 
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made on many, and I trust they will abide. To all 
the episcopal churches, as well as most of the other 
places of worship, I have free access. My bodily 
health is preserved, and notwithstanding I preach 
twice on the Lord’s day and three or four times a 
week besides, yet Iam rather better than I have been 
for many years. This is the Lord’s doing. To the 
long-suffering, never-failing Lord be all the glory.” 

In another letter, written three weeks later, he 
says :—* This leaves me just returned from a hun- 
dred and fifty miles’ circuit, in which, blessed be 
God, I have been enabled to preach every day. So 
many new as well as old doors are open, and so many 
_ Invitations sent from various quarters, that I know 
not which way to turn myself. However, at present 
I am bound for New York, and so on further north- 
ward. Help me to praise Him whose mercy en- 
dureth for ever. As yet, I am enabled to ride and 
travel cheerfully. The heat is not greater than 
yours in England. Cease not to stir up all to per- 
severe in praying for me.” 

From New York he writes in great spirits to his 
London friends :—“I have been here a week, and 
have been enabled to preach four times, and am to 
repeat the delightful task this evening. Congrega- 
tions are rather larger than ever. You will see by 
the enclosed packet what numerous invitations from 
every quarter Iam daily receiving. Blessed be God, 
T have been strengthened to itinerate and preach 
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daily for some time. Next week I purpose to go 
to Albany. Thence, perhaps, to the Oneida In- 
dians. There is to be a large Indian congress. 
Perhaps I may not see Georgia till Christmas. 
Lord Jesus, direct my going in thy way! The heat 
begins now to be a little intense, but through mercy 
I am enabled to bear up bravely.” 

In this his last circuit, his energies seem more 
than ever in full vigour. After staying two or 
three weeks in New York, he proceeded on a tour 
embracing a district which extended over a distance 
of five hundred miles, and returned again to New 
York, whence he wrote the following account to 
Mr. Keen :—* Since my last I have been above a 
five hundred miles’ circuit ; and have been enabled to 
preach and travel through the heat of the day. 
The congregations have been very large, attentive, 
and affected, particularly at Albany, Schenectady, 
Great Barrington, Norfolk, Salisbury, Sharon, 
Powkeepsy, etc. Last night I returned hither, and 
hope to set out for Boston in two or three days. Oh, 
what a new scene of usefulness is opening in various 
parts of this new world! All fresh work where I 
have been. The Divine influence hath been as at 
the first; invitations crowd upon me, both from 
ministers and people, from many quarters. A very 
peculiar providence led me lately to a place where 
a horse-stealer was executed ; thousands attended. 
The poor criminal had sent me several letters 
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hearing I was in the country. The sheriff allowed 
him to come and hear a sermon under an adjacent 
tree. Solemn, solemn! After being by himself 
about an hour, I walked half-a-mile with him to the 
gallows. Huis heart had been softened before my 
first visit. He seemed full of solid, divine consola- 
tions. An instructive walk. I went up with him 
into the cart. He gavea short exhortation. I then 
stood upon the coffin, added, I trust, a word in season, 
prayed, gave the blessing, and took my leave. 
Effectual good, I hope, was done to the hearers and 
spectators.” 

During August and part of September, White- 
‘field preached at Boston and in the neighbour. 
hood. “ People are so importunate for my stay in 
these parts,” he wrote on September 17, “that I 
fear it will be impracticable to come to Bethesda at 
present.” 

A little less than a fortnight was to elapse from 
the date of the above ere the summons home to join 
his Master was to reach him; a slight intimation of 
which he now received, as he mentions in a letter 
to Mr. Wright at Bethesda, wherein he says:— 
“Two or three evenings ago I was taken in the 
night with a violent lax, attended with retching 
and shivering, so that I was obliged to return 
from Newbury, but through infinite mercy I am re- 
stored, and to-morrow morning hope to begin again.” 

A week later, Whitefield wrote his last letter, 
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namely, on the 23rd of September. It was written 
from Portsmouth in New Hampshire, to his old 
friend Mr. Keen, and was as follows :—“ Your letters 
of May 2nd and 22nd came to hand. . . . Before I 
left Boston on Friday afternoon, I left a large packet 
in the hands of a young man who promised to de- 
liver it to you safely. By this time I thought to be 
moving southward; but never was greater impor- 
tunity used to detain me longer in these northern 
parts. Poor New England is much to be pitied ; 
Boston people most of all. How falsely misrepre- 
sented! What a mercy that our Christian charter 
cannot be dissolved !* Blessed be God for an un- 
changeable Jesus! You will see by the many invi- 
tations what a door is opened for preaching his 
everlasting Gospel. Iwas so ill on Friday that I 
could not preach, though thousands were waiting to 
hear. Well, the day of release will shortly come: 
but it does not seem yet; for by riding sixty miles 
I am better, and hope to preach here to-morrow. I 
trust my blessed Master will accept of these poor 
efforts to serve Him. Oh for a warm heart! Oh 
to stand fast in the faith, to quit ourselves like men, 
and be strong! May this be the happy experience 
of you and yours. Still pray and praise. I am so 
poorly and so engaged, when able to preach, that 
this must apologize for not writing to more friends ; 


* Tn allusion to the disputes between England and her Colonies 
which led to the War of Independence, 
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it is quite impracticable. Hoping to see all dear 
friends about the time proposed, and earnestly desir- 
ing a continued interest in all your prayers, I must 
hasten to subscribe myself, my dear, very dear sir, 

** Less than the least of all, GW? 


From the 17th to the 20th of September, 
according to Gillies, Whitefield was engaged in 
preaching at Boston. The day following he set out 
on a tour eastward. “‘ He preached at Portsmouth 
on the 28rd, and continued from that to the 29th, 
preaching every day, although pretty much indis- 
posed. On Saturday morning he set out for 
Boston, but before he came to Newbury Port, 
where he had engaged to preach the next morning, 
he was importuned to preach by the way at Exeter. 
At this last place he preached in the open air to 
accommodate the multitudes that came to hear him, 
no house being able to contain them.”* He con- 
tinued his discourse for nearly two hours, and was 
greatly fatigued in consequence. This was the last 
sermon he ever preached, and it was fitting that he 
who in modern times had initiated field preaching 
should close his labours almost in the very act of 
appealing to thousands of hearers assembled under 
the canopy of heaven. There stood the great field 
preacher, pale and exhausted, after a ride on horse- 
back im the heat of the day, with all his intense 
love for souls, his indomitable zeal, his neglect of 

* Gillies’ Life of the Rey. George Whitefield. 
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himself or of consequences—cold and heat, sick- 
ness and pain, hindrances of enemies and discour- 
agement of friends—all counted as nothing so that 
he might hold up a crucified Saviour to perishing 
millions. It was an appropriate close to his glorious 
career—stamped as it had been with the indubitable 
approval of his Divine Master—ere he should go 
hence and be no more seen, that this his last sermon 
was addressed to the descendants of those Puritans 
who, a hundred and fifty years before, had landed 
within a few miles of the spot where he was now 
preaching, 

“He rose from his seat,” said an eye-witness, 
‘and stood erect. His appearance alone was a 
powerful sermon. The thinness of his visage, the 
paleness of his countenance, the evident struggling 
of the heavenly spark in a decayed body for utter- 
ance, were all deeply interesting; the spirit was 
willing, but the flesh was dying. In this situation 
he remained several minutes unable to speak. He 
then said :—‘I will wait for the gracious assistance 
of God, for He will, I am certain, assist me once 
more to speak in his name.? He then delivered 
perhaps one of his best sermons; the latter part 
remembered was as follows:—‘I go, I go to a rest 
prepared; my sun has arisen, and by and from 
heaven has given light to many; ’tis now about to 
set for no, it cannot be, but ’tis to rise to the 
zenith of immortal glory. I have outlived many on 
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earth, but they ‘cannot outlive me in heaven ; many 
shall live when this body is no more, but then—oh, 
thought divine—I shall be in a world where time, 
age, sickness, and sorrow are unknown! My body 
fails, my spirit expands; how willingly would I live 
for ever to preach Christ! but I die to be with 
Him. How brief—comparatively brief—has been 
my life compared with the vast labours which I see 
before me, yet to be accomplished ; but if I leave 
now, while so few care about heavenly things, the 
God of peace will surely visit you !” 

After the sermon was over, he mounted his horse 
and rode to Newbury Port to the house of his friend 
the Rev. Mr. Parsons. The fatigue he had under- 
gone, however, was too much for him. What took 
place after his arrival is best told in the words of 
his servant, Richard Smith:—“ On Saturday, Sep- 
tember 29, 1770, Mr. Whitefield rode from Ports- 
mouth (New England) to Exeter, fifteen miles, in 
the morning, and preached there to a very great 
multitude inthe fields. It is remarkable that before 
he went out to preach that day, which proved to be 
his last sermon, Mr. Clarkson, sen., observing him 
more uneasy than usual, said to him, ‘ Sir, you are 
more fit to go to bed than to preach; to which Mr. 
Whitefield answered, ‘True, sir,’ but turning aside, he 
clasped his hands together, and looking up, spoke:— 
‘Lord Jesus, [am weary in thy work, but not of thy 
work, IfI have not yet finished my course, let me 
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goand speak forThee once more in the fields, seal thy 
truth, and come home and die.’ The text he preached 
from was 2 Cor. xiii.5. He dined at Captain Gillman’s. 

“After dinner Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Parsons 
rode to Newbury. I did not get there till two hours 
after them. J found them at supper. I asked 
Mr. Whitefield how he felt himself after his journey. 
He said ‘he was tired, therefore he supped early, 
and would go to bed.’ He ate a very little supper, 
talked but little, asked Mr. Parsons to discharge the 
table and perform family duty, and then retired 
upstairs. He said, that he would sit and read till 
I came to him, which I did as soon as possible, and 
found him reading in the Bible, with Dr. Watts’ 
Psalms lying open before him. He asked me for 
some water gruel, and took about half his usual 
quantity, and kneeling down by the bedside, closed 
the evening with prayer. After a little conversation 
he went to rest, and slept till two in the morning, 
when he awoke me and asked for a little cyder. 
He drank about a wine-glassful. I asked him how 
he felt, for he seemed to pant for breath. He told 
me his asthma was coming on him again. ‘I must 
have two or three days’ rest. Two or three days’ 
riding, without preaching, would set me up again.’ 
Soon after he asked me to put the window up a 
little higher, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I cannot breathe, but 
I hope I shall be better by and bye; a good pulpit 
sweat to-day may give me relief—lI shall be better 
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after preaching.’ I said to him I wished he would 
not preach so often. He replied, ‘I had rather wear 
out than rust out.? I then told him I was afraid he 
took cold in preaching yesterday. He said ‘he thought 
he had ;’ and then sat up in the bed and prayed that 
God would be pleased to bless his preaching where 
he had been, and also bless his preaching that day, 
that more souls might be brought to Christ, and 
prayed for direction whether he should winter at 
Boston or hasten to the southward, prayed for a 
blessing on his Bethesda College, and his dear 
family there, for Tabernacle and church congrega- 
tions, and all his connections on the other side the 
water, and then laid him down to sleep again. This 
was nigh three o’clock. 

“ At a quarter past four he waked and said, ‘ My 
asthma, my asthma is coming on again. I wish I 
had not given out word to preach at Havershill on 
Monday. I don’t think I shall be able, but I shall 
see what a day will bring forth. If I am no better 
to-morrow, I will take a two or three days’ ride.’ 
He then desired me to warm him a little gruel, and 
in breaking the fire-wood I waked Mr. Parsons, 
who, thinking I knocked for him, rose and came in. 
He went to Mr. Whitefield’s bedside, and asked 
him how he felt himself. He answered, ‘I am 
almost suffocated—I can scarce breathe—my asthma, 
quite chokes me.’ I was then not a little surprised 
to hear how quick, and with what difficulty, he drew 
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his breath. He got out of bed and went to the 
open window for air. This was exactly at five 
o’clock. I went to him, and for the space of five 
minutes I saw no danger, only that he had a great 
difficulty in breathing, as I had often seen before. 

** Soon afterwards he turned himself to me and 
said, ‘I am dying.’ I said, ‘I hope not, sir.’ He ran 
to the other window panting for breath, but could get 
no relief. It was agreed I should go for Dr. Sawyer, 
and on my coming back I saw death in his face, and he 
again said, ‘I am dying.’ His eyes were fixed, his 
under lip drawing inward every time he drew breath: 
he went towards the window, and we offered him some 
warm wine with lavender drops, which he refused. 
I persuaded him to sit down in the chair and have 
his cloak on; he consented by a sign, but could not 
speak. I then offered him the glass of warm wine ; 
he took half of it, but it seemed as if it would have 
stopped his breath entirely. In a little time he 
brought up a considerable quantity of phlegm. I 
then began to have some small hopes. Mr. Parsons 
said he thought Mr. Whitefield breathed more 
freely than he did, and would recover. I said, 
‘No, sir, he is certainly dying.’ I was continually 
employed in taking the phlegm out of his mouth 
with a handkerchief, and bathing his temples with 
drops, rubbing his wrists, etc., to give him relief, if 
possible ; but all in vain, his hands and feet were as 
cold as clay. When the doctor came in and saw 
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him in the chair leaning on my breast, he felt his 
pulse, and said, ‘He is adead man.’ Mr. Parsons 
said, ‘I do not believe it; you must do something, 
doctor. He said, ‘I cannot; he is now near his 
last breath.’ And indeed so it was, for he fetched 
but one gasp, and stretched out his feet, and breathed. 
no more. This was exactly at six o’clock. We 
continued rubbing his legs and hands and feet with 
warm cloths, and bathed him with spirits for some 
time, but all in vain. I then put him into a warm 
bed, the doctor standing by, and often raised him 
upright, continued rubbing him, and putting spirits 
to his nose for an hour, till all hopes were gone. 
The people came in crowds to see him. I begged 
the doctor to shut the door. 

“The Rev. Mr. Parsons, at whose house my dear 
master died, sent for Captain Fetcomb and Mr. 
Boadman, and others of his elders and deacons, and 
they took the whole care of the burial upon them- 
selves, prepared the vault, and sent and invited the 
bearers. Many ministers of all persuasions came to 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Parsons, where several 
of them gave a very particular account of their first 
awakening under his ministry several years ago, 
and also of many in their congregations that, to 
their knowledge, under God, owed thcir conversion 
wholly to his coming among them, often repeating 
the blessed seasons they had enjoyed under his 
preaching; and all said that this last visit was 
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attended with more power than any other, and that 
all opposition fell before him. Then one and another 
of them would pity and pray for his dear Tabernacle 
and chapel congregations, and it was truly affecting 
to hear them bemoan America and England’s loss. 
Thus they continued for two hours conversing about 
his great usefulness, and praying that God would 
scatter his gifts and drop his mantle among them.” 

When the corpse was placed at the foot of the 
pulpit, close to the vault, the Rev. D. Rogers made 
a very affecting prayer, and openly confessed that, 
under God, he owed his conversion to the labours of 
that dear man of God whose precious remains now 
lay before them. Then he cried out, ‘O my father, 
my father!’ then stopped and wept, as though his 
heart would break, and the people weeping all 
through the place. Then he recovered and finished 
his prayer and sat down and wept. Then one of 
the deacons gave out that hymn, ‘Why do we 
mourn departing friends ?? some of the people weep- 
ing, some singing, and so on alternately. The Rev. 
Mr. Jewel preached a funeral discourse and made 
an affectionate address to his brethren to lay to 
heart the death of that useful man of God, begging 
that he and they might be upon their watch-tower 
and endeavour to follow his blessed example. The 
corpse was then put into the vault, and all concluded 
with a short prayer and dismission of the peuple, 
who went weeping through the streets to ther 
respective places of abode.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir may not have escaped the reader’s notice how 
frequently, when contemplating his own death, 
Whitefield expressed the hope that when his time 
came he might be found occupied in his beloved 
employment of field preaching. It will also be 
recollected that many years before, when speaking 
of the sudden death of old Mr. Cole, who died 
shortly after leaving the pulpit, he exclaimed, “O 
blessed God, if it is thy holy will, may my exit be 
like his!” Another wish he also often expressed, 
namely, that his sufferings might be short and his 
dismissal sudden. It had been the constant desire 
of his heart that his worldly affairs should always be 
so ordered that when death came he should “ have 
nothing to do but to die.” 

These prayers were all answered in a remarkable 
manner. ‘The affairs of the orphan house had been 
settled and placed on such a footing that they no 
longer required his supervision. The sound of his 
voice in the open field had scarce died away before 
he was called into his Master’s presence, and the 
wish that his pilgrim life should close with but 
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little of human suffering was gratified to the very 
letter, for the closing scene was but of few moments’ 
duration. 

His remains were interred at Newbury Port, 
near Boston, in the spot where he had often ex- 
pressed a wish to be buried if his death should 
take place near enough to make it practicable. 
His corpse rests in a vault in front of the pulpit in 
Newbury Port Chapel, from the pulpit of which he 
had so often sent forth the message of the Gospel of 
peace. — 

The following is Gillies’ account of the funeral :— 
** At one o’clock all the bells of the town were tolled 
for half an hour, and all the vessels in the harbour 
gave their proper signals of mourning. At two 
o’clock the bells tolled a second time. At three 
the bells called to attend the funeral. The Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Haven of Portsmouth, the Rev. Messrs. 
Rogers of Exeter, Jewel and Chandler of Rowley, 
Mr. Parsons of Newbury Port, and Mr. Bass, 
were pall bearers. The procession was from the 
Rev. Mr. Parsons’, where Mr. Whitefield died. 
Mr. Parsons and his family, together with many 
other respectable persons, followed the corpse 
in mourning. The procession was one mile in 
length. The body was carried into the Presbyterian 
church, and placed on the bier in the broad alley, 
when the Rev. Mr. Rogers offered up a prayer in 
the presence of about six thousand persons within 
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the walls of the building, while many thousands 
were outside, not being able to find admittance. 
Then the third hymn of the second book of Dr. 
Watts’ Spiritual Songs was sung by the congre- 
gation. After this the corpse was put into a new 
tomb before Mr. Parsons’ pulpit, which the gentle- 
men of the congregation had prepared for that pur- 
pose; and before it was sealed, the Rev. Mr. J ewel 
gave a suitable exhortation.” 

The news of his death was received with sorrow 
in every part of America that he had visited. At 
Savannah, the legislative body of the province 
ordered the parish church to be hung with black 
cloth, and the same was done at Philadelphia in one of 
the churches of that city. Intelligence of his decease 
reached London on the 5th of November following, 
by the same ship which brought Whitefield’s last 
letter to his friend Keen; and it was notified to 
the congregations at Moorfields and Tottenham- 
court-road Chapels on the following evening. In 
both places of worship the pulpits were hung with 
black cloth. Funeral sermons, as a matter of course, 
followed ; a practice more common a hundred years 
ago than now. From many pulpits, both in the Old 
and New World, eloquent addresses, having refer- 
ence to his life and labours, were delivered during 
the following six months. In America, those by 
Rey. Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Pemberton of Boston, 
the Rev. J. Smith of Charleston, and Mr. Parsons of 
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Newbury Port, were especially prominent ; of those 
in England, the sermons of Romaine, John Newton, 
Rev. S. Brewer, of Stepney, Dr. Gibbons, Dr. 
Trotter, Rev. Mr. Madan, and the Rev. Mr. Venn, 
were the most able. 

But none, perhaps, attracted more attention at 
the time than that of the Rev. John Wesley, at 
the Tabernacle, and Tottenham-court-road Chapels. 
Mr. Keen had more than once said to Mr. White- 
field, “If you should die abroad, whom shall we get 
to preach the funeral sermon? Must it be your old 
friend, the Rev. John Wesley?’ ‘He is the 
man,” was Whitefield’s invariable reply. Accord- 
ingly, when Mr. Keen waited on him for this 
purpose, Wesley instantly complied. The “ London 
Chronicle” of Monday, November 19, 1770, con- 
tained the following brief notice of this event :— 
“Yesterday the Rev. John Wesley preached a 
funeral sermon on Mr. Whitefield’s death in the 
morning at the chapel and in the afternoon at the 
Tabernacle. The inside of each place was lined 
with black cloth, and an escutcheon hung on the 
pulpits. The multitudes that went with a design to 
hear the sermon exceeded all belief. The chapel 
and Tabernacle were filled as soon as they were 
opened.” 

That Wesley, his great antagonist on some doc- 
trinal points, should have been chosen by White- 
field for this office, and that he should have complied, 
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isa proof of the power of the Gospel to overrule 
the natural impulses of the heart, and is honour- 
able to the Christian character of both these men 
of God. 

The following extracts from Wesley’s sermon 
may not be unacceptable. Wesley had known him 
for forty years. ‘‘ He (Whitefield) had a heart sus- 
ceptible of the most generous and most tender 
friendship. I have frequently thought that this, of 
all others, was the distinguishing part of his 
character. How few have we known of so kind a 
temper, of such large and flowing affections! Was 
it not principally by this that the hearts of others 
were so strangely drawn and knit to him? Can 
anything but love beget love? This shone in his 
very countenance, and continually breathed in all his 
words, whether in public or private. .... How 
suitable to the friendliness of his spirit was the 
frankness and openness of his conversation! Al- 
though it was as far removed from rudeness on the 
one hand as from guile and disguise on the other, 
was not his frankness at once a proof of his courage 
and intrepidity? Armed with these, he feared not 
the faces of men, but used great plainness of speech 
to persons of every rank and condition, high and 
low, rich and poor. ... Neither was he afraid of 
labour or pain any more than of what man could 
do unto him; and this appeared in the steadiness 
wherewith he pursued whatever he undertook for his 
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Master’s sake; witness the orphan house in Georgia, 
which he began and perfected in spite of all dis- 
couragements. If it be inquired what was the 
foundation of his integrity, or of his_ sincerity, 
courage, patience, and every other valuable and 
amiable quality, it is easy to give the answer. 
It was not the excellence of his natural temper, 
nor the strength of his understanding; it was not 
the force of education—no, nor the advice of his 
friends. It was no other than faith in a bleeding 
Lord—faith of the operation of God. It was a 
lively hope of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away. It was the love of God 
shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost which 
was given unto him, filling his soul with tender, 
disinterested love to every child of man. From 
this source arose that torrent of eloquence which 
frequently bore down all before it; from this that 
astonishing force of persuasion which the most 
hardened sinners could not resist. This it was 
which often made his head as waters, and his eyes a 
fountain of tears. This it was which enabled him 
to pour out his soul in prayer in a manner peculiar 
to himself, with such fulness and ease united together, 
with such strength and variety both of sentiment 
and expression. 

“What an honour hath God put upon his ser- 
vant! Have we read or heard of any person, since 
the apostles, who testitied the gospel of the grace 
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of God through so widely extended a space, 
through so large a space of the habitable world? 
Have we read or heard of any person who called 
so many thousands, so many myriads of sinners 
to repentance ? Above all, have we read or heard 
of any who has been a blessed instrument in his 
hands of bringing so many sinners from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God ?” 

Whilst on this head, it may not be mappro- 
priate to introduce the testimony of others who 
had opportunities of knowing Whitefield, and who 
spoke from personal experience of him. Hervey, 
who was intimate with him at Oxford, remarked, 
“Tnever beheld so fair a copy of our Lord; such a 
divine image of the Saviour; such exalted delight 
in God; such unbounded benevolence to man; such 
steady faith in the divine promises; such fervent 
zeal for the divine glory; and all this without the 
least moroseness of humour or extravagances of be- 
haviour ; but sweetened with engaging cheerfulness 
of temper, and regulated by all the sobriety of 
reason and wisdom of Scripture; insomuch that I 
cannot forbear applying the wise man’s encomium 
on an illustrious woman, ‘Many sons have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’ ”? 

The Rev. John Newton, of Olney, said of him :— 
“T bless God that I have lived in his time. Many 
were the mornings I have got up at four to attend 
his Tabernacle discourses at five; and I have seen 
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Moorfields as full of lanthorns at these times as I 
suppose the Haymarket is full of flambeaux on an 
opera night. As a preacher, if any man were to 
ask me who was the second man I ever heard, I 
should be at some loss; but in regard to the first, 
Mr. Whitefield exceeded so very far every other 
man of my time that I should be at none.” 

In November following, Mr. Newton preached a 
funeral sermon at Olney, in which he took occasion 
to say: “I have had some opportunities of looking 
over the history of the Church in past ages, and lam 
not backward to say that I have not read or heard 
of any person, since the apostles’ days, of whom it 
may more emphatically be said, ‘ He was a burning 
and a shining light,’ than the late Mr. Whitefield, 
whether we consider the warmth of his zeal, the 
greatness of his ministerial talents, or the extensive 
usefulness with which the Lord honoured him. I 
do not mean to praise the man, but the Lord 
who furnished him, and made him what he was. 
He was raised up to shine in a dark place. The 
state of religion, when he first appeared in public, 
was very low in our Established Church. . . . The 
doctrines of grace were seldom heard from the 
pulpit, and the life and power of godliness were 
little known. Many of the most spiritual among 
the Dissenters were mourning under the sense of a 
great spreading declension on their side. What a 
change has taken place throughout the land within 
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a little more than thirty years! that is, since the 
time when the first set of despised ministers came 
from Oxford. And how much of this change has 
been owing to God’s blessing on Mr. Whitefield’s 
labours is well known to many who have lived 
through this period. ... The Lord gave him a 
manner of preaching which was peculiarly his own. 
He copied from none, and I never met any one who 
could imitate him with success. They who attempted 
generally made themselves disagreeable. The 
familiar address, the power of his action, his mar- 
vellous talent in fixing the attention, even of the 
most careless, I need not describe to those who 
have heard him; and to those who have not the 
attempt would be vain. Other ministers could, 
perhaps, preach the Gospel as clearly and in general 
say the same things; but, I believe, no man living 
could say them in his way. Here I always thought 
him unequalled, and I hardly expect to see his equal 
while Ilive. But that which finished his character 
as a shining light, and is now his crown of rejoicing, 
was the singular success which the Lord was pleased 
to give him in winning souls. . . . . It seemed 
as if he never preached in vain. Perhaps there is 
hardly a place in all the extensive compass of his 
labours where some may not yet be found who 
thankfully acknowledge him as their spiritual 
father. Nor was he an awakening preacher only. 
Wherever he came, if he preached but a single 
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discourse, he usually brought a season of refresh- 
ment and revival with him to those who had already 
received the truth. Great as his immediate and 
personal usefulness was, his occasional usefulness 
(if I may so call it) was perhaps much greater. 
Many have cause to be thankful for him, who never 
saw or heard him. I have already observed that there 
was a something peculiar in his manner of preaching, 
in which no person of sound judgment would venture 
to imitate him. But notwithstanding this, he was, 
in other respects, a signal and happy pattern and 
model for preachers. He introduced a way of close 
and lively application to the conscience, for which 
I believe many of the most admired and eminent 
preachers now living will not be ashamed or un- 
willing to acknowledge themselves his debtors.” 

Romaine—a name like Newton’s and Wesley’s, 
held in respect by Christian people of all denomina- 
tions—gave a similar testimony, as follows :— Look 
at the public loss! Oh, what has the Church suf- 
fered in the setting of that bright star which had 
shone so gloriously in our hemisphere! We have 
none left to succeed him; none of his gifts; none 
anything like him in usefulness.” 

Toplady, who called him “the Prince of 
Preachers,’’ wrote:—‘“‘If the absolute command 
over the passions of immense auditories be the 
mark of a consummate orator, he was the greatest 
of the age. . . . If tobe steadfast, immoveable, 
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always abounding in the work of the Lord; if a 
union of the most brilliant, with the most solid 
ministerial gifts, ballasted by a deep and humbling 
experience of grace, and crowned with the most 
extended success in the conversion of sinners and 
edification of saints, be signatures of a commission 
from heaven, George Whitefield cannot but stand 
highest in the modern list of Christian ministers.” 
The Rev. Mr. Venn, who preached the funeral 
sermon at Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel, at Bath, 
observed :—‘ Talents, grace, and zeal, eminently 
dignify some, and draw the eyes of men upon them. 
Tn the foremost of this rank, doubtless, is the Rev. 
Mr. Whitefield to be placed, for his doctrine was 
the doctrine of the Reformers, of the Apostles, and 
of Christ ; it was the doctrine of free grace, of God’s 
everlasting love. Through Jesus, he preached 
the forgiveness of sins, and perseverance in holy 
living through his faithfulness and power engaged 
to his people. And the doctrine he preached he 
eminently adorned by his zeal and by his works; 
for if the greatness, extent, success, and disin- 
terestedness of a man’s labour can give him distine- 
tion amongst the children of Christ, we are warranted 
to affirm that scarce any one of his ministers since 
the Apostles’ day has excelled, scarce any one has 
equalled, Mr. Whitefield. What a sign and wonder 
was this man of God in the greatness of his labours! 
One cannot but stand amazed that his mortal frame 
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could, for the space of nearly thirty years without 
interruption, sustain the weight of them; for 
what so trying to the human frame—in youth 
especially—as long-continued, frequent, and vio- 
lent straining of the lungs? Who that knows their 
structure would think it possible that a person little 
above the age of manhood, should speak in the 
compass of a single week (and that for years) in 
general forty hours, and in very many weeks sixty, 
and that to thousands; and after this labour, in- 
stead of taking any rest, should be offering up 
prayers, intercessions, with hymns and_ spiritual 
songs, as his manner was in every house to which he 
was invited? The history of the Church of Christ 
affords but very few instances of men thus inces- 
santly employing their whole strength, and, as it 
were, every breath they drew in the business of 
their sacred function. And the truth is that, in 
point of labour, this extraordinary servant of God 
did as much in a few weeks as most of those who 
exert themselves are able to do in the space of a 
year. Thus labouring, not by fits and starts, but 
with constancy and perseverance and ardour un- 
abated, his mortal frame, about nine years since, 
began to sink under the weight of so much work. .. 
Equal to the greatness and intenseness of his labours 
was their extent. Not only in the south, the west, 
and north of England, did he lift up his voice, but in 
Wales, in Scotland, in Ireland, and America, from 
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Georgia to Boston, vast multitudes in each country 
were witnesses of his zeal for the salvation of souls. 
“And to crown all, he was abundantly successful 
in his vast labours. . . . The seals of his ministry, 
from first to last, I am persuaded, are more than 
would be credited, could the number be fixed. This 
is certain, his amazing popularity was only from his 
usefulness; for he no sooner opened his mouth as a 
preacher than God commanded an extraordinary 
blessing upon his word. The people were so deeply 
impressed with the sense of divine things from what 
he delivered, that to his own great surprise, they 
followed him from church to church, until the 
largest churches in London could no longer contain 
a fourth part of the crowds which pressed to hear 
the Word of God from his lips. Should any one 
say few, in comparison, besides the low, ignorant, 
common people were his followers, I would answer, 
the souls of the poor and ignorant are to the full as 
precious as those of the rich and learned; and the 
mob have shown their just discernment and have 
received the truth, whilst men of wealth, and learn- 
ing, and education, have trampled it under their feet.” 
A far different opinion, however, was entertained 
of him by most of his contemporaries, who, by 
their learning and talents, occupied a prominent 
position in the eyes of the world in general. Dr. 
Johnson was a student of Pembroke, though not a 
contemporary of Whitefield’s, for the doctor’s name 
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had been removed from the college books a year or 
so before Whitefield entered. Itis curious, however, 
to notice that, although Johnson never entertained 
other than a contemptuous opinion of the preacher, 
he yet included his name among the celebrities whom 
he was fond of mentioning, who had belonged to 
Pembroke, of which college he was very proud. 

“¢ His popularity, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘is owing 
to the peculiarity of his manner. He would be fol- 
lowed by crowds were he to wear a nightcap in the 
pulpit, or were he to preach from atree.” .... We 
talked of Whitefield. Hesaid, ‘He was atthe same 
college with him, and knew him before he begun to 
be better than other people; that he believed that 
he sincerely meant well, that he had a mixture of 
politics and ostentation, whereas Wesley thought of 
religion only.’ Robertson said, ‘ Whitefield had 
strong natural eloquence, which, if cultivated, would 
have done great things.’ Johnson replied: ‘ Why, 
sir, I take it, he was at the height of what his abilities 
could do, and was sensible of it. He had the ordi- 
nary advantage of education, but he chose to pursue 
that oratory which is for the mob. He vociferated, 
and made an impression. Whitefield never drew 
as much attention as a mountebank does. He did 
not draw attention by doing better than others, but 
doing what was stranger. Were Astley to preach 
a sermon standing upon his head on a horse’s back, 
he would collect a multitude to hear him; but no 
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wise man would say he had made a better sermon 
for that. I never treated Whitefield’s ministry with 
contempt. I believe hedid good. He had devoted 
himself to the lower classes of mankind, and among 
them he was of use. But when familiarity and 
noise claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and 
elegance, we must beat down such pretensions.’ ”* 
Of John Wesley, however, Johnson had a higher 
opinion. “John Wesley’s conversation is good, but 
he is never at leisure; he is always obliged to go at 
a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs, and have out his talk as 
Ido. John Wesley can talk well on any subject.” 
Hume, the historian, remarked, after hearing 
Whitefield in the pulpit, that he was the most inge- 
nious preacher he had ever heard, and that it was 
worth going twenty miles to hear him. The Harl of 
Bath was one of those who accepted the invitation 
to hear him preach at Lady Huntingdon’s house at 
Chelsea. His Lordship on the day following sent 
him a cheque for fifty pounds for the Tabernacle, 
and at the same time wrote to Lady Huntingdon as 
follows :—‘ Mocked and reviled as Mr. Whitefield is 
by all ranks of society, still I contend that the day 
will come when England will be just, and own his 
greatness as a Reformer, and his goodness as a 
minister of the most high God.”? Lord Chesterfield 
was also, it will be recollected, among those present 
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on that occasion, and at the conclusion of the sermon 
he remarked to Lady Huntingdon :—‘ White- 
field’s eloquence is unrivalled, his zeal unexception- 
able.” He too endorsed his opinion by sending a 
cheque for twenty pounds for the orphan house. 
Warburton, however, considered him ‘as mad as 
ever George Fox was,” and after reading his diary, 
remarked, “ As for poor Whitefield, he is quite mad.” 

Franklin, who knew him thirty years, wrote as 
follows to the authorities of Georgia, whose political 
agent in London he wasatthattime. ‘ Mentioning 
Mr. Whitefield, I cannot forbear expressing the 
pleasure it gave me to see in the newspapers ap. 
account of the respect paid to his memory by your 
Assembly. I knew him intimately for upwards of 
thirty years; his integrity, disinterestedness, and 
indefatigable zeal in prosecuting every good work, I 
have never seen equalled, I shall never see exceeded.” 

Franklin was greatly puzzled to understand how 
it was that Whitefield was so much respected in 
America wherever he went. ‘A man,” he says, 
“‘ who calls them to their faces half beasts and half 
devils, yet it is wonderful to see the change soon 
made in the manners of our inhabitants. From 
being thoughtless or indifferent about religion, it 
seemed as if all the world were growing religious, 
so that one could not walk through the town in an 
evening without hearing psalms sung in different 
families of every street.” In the midst of all this 
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excitement Franklin, with an eye to business, brought 
out four volumes of Whitefield’s sermons by sub- 
scription. This was in the year 1740. The pub- 
lication of these sermons was thought by Franklin 
most damaging to the reputation of his friend, as 
he considered it was their matchless delivery which 
alone gave them their astonishing effect. The fol- 
lowing honest advertisement was issued by Franklin 
on this occasion. ‘The whole number of names 
subscribed far exceeds the number of books printed. 
Those subscribers who have paid, or who bring their 
money in their hands will have the preference.” 

His chief property, Bethesda, was left in trust to 
Lady Huntingdon, with a request that the institution 
might be carried on as hitherto. All the personal 
property he died possessed of came to him during the 
last two or three years of his life, and amounted to 
little more than £1400, £500 of which was a legacy 
from Mrs. Thomson, of Tower Hill, and £700 he re- 
ceived by the death of his wife. He disposed of this 
chiefly in legacies to old servants and needy friends 
at home and abroad. His executors were Messrs. 
West and Keen, to whom he bequeathed the chapel 
and Tabernacle. Nor did he forget his early friends 
the Wesleys, for he added in his will, “I also leave 
a mourning ring to my honoured and dear friends, 
and disinterested fellow-labourers, the Rev. Messrs. 
John and Charles Wesley, in token of my indissoluble 
union with them, in heart and Christian affection ; 
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notwithstanding our difference in judgment about 
some particular points of doctrine. Grace be with 
all them, of whatever denomination, that love our 
Lord Jesus, our common Lord, in sincerity.” 

Whitefield died on the 30th of September, 1770, 
in the 56th year of his age, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue personal appearance of Whitefield was prepos- 
sessing, and his address and manners those of an 
educated gentleman. He was rather above the 
middle size, well proportioned, and of slender 
figure until near forty years of age, when he be- 
came inclined to corpulency; this, however, was 
more owing to disease than to any other cause, for 
it was remarkable that he never took more exercise, 
and that too of the most violent kind, than during 
the latter period of his life. There was, however, 
one drawback to his personal appearance—a rather 
serious one—he had contracted a slight squint in 
one of his eyes, brought on, it is said, in the first 
instance, through the carelessness of his nurse when 
in his fourth year, whilst suffering from an attack 
of the measles: with this exception, his features 
were good, and his countenance open and manly. 
In manners he was invariably polite and kind, and 
there was a pleasing absence of all stiffness and 
formality under every circumstance and on all occa- 
sions, no matter how humble or how exalted the 
society he found himself in, 
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Perhaps the most remarkable gift he possessed 
was his voice, which was not only powerful but full 
of sweet expression, and which he managed most 
effectively, the result of feeling rather than study. 
Garrick, that great master of elocution, used to say 
of him that had he been disguised he might have 
made men weep or tremble by varied utterances of 
the word Mesopotamia; this was a humorous illus- 
tration of the quality of his voice, and in regard to 
its power the Plymouth people relate that he was 
frequently heard distinctly across the water which 
separates New Passage from Tor Point, a distance 
of one mile. The ordinary distance at which a good 
speaker is generally heard in the open air is five 
hundred yards, or a little less than one-third that 
which is here spoken of. 

In person he was particularly clean and neat, 
and he required that everything about him should 
be equally so; nothing offended him so much as to 
see negligence in this respect, especially on the 
part of clergymen or those called upon to minister 
the Gospel, a circumstance by no means unusual in 
those days. 

Winter, who constantly resided with him during 
the last five years of his life, has given some par- 
ticulars of his personal habits. Before leaving the 
sitting-room for the night, every piece of furniture, 
every chair must have been put in its right place, 
not a book or paper left about, even his gloves must 
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have been put away in their proper place. This 
extreme love of neatness extended to everything 
about him; his tablecloth, for instance, he required 
always to be clean and neat; nay, “ elegantly 
spread,” says Winter, “even if it only produced 
bread and cheese.” 

His table was not supplied with a variety of 
dishes; he was remarkable for moderation in eating 
and drinking; and being plain and simple in his 
own tastes, he never deviated in this respect on 
account of others. His favourite dish when alone 
was cow-heel. “ How surprised would the world 
be,” he would say, “if they were to peep in upon 
Dr. Squintum, and see a cow-heel only on the 
table.”’* 

He was frequently in the habit of having one or 
two intimate friends to breakfast or dine with him 
on a Sunday, and to sup with him on a Wednesday, 
after the usual weekly service. He also often dined 
among his acquaintances, but made it an invariable 
rule to leave early, discouraging, by his example, 
the practice, so common in those days, of sitting 
long at table after dinner. 

All through life he was an early riser; his usual 
hour for getting up was four o’clock throughout the 
year; equally punctual was he in retiring at night. 
As soon as the clock struck ten, no matter who 
were his visitors or what conversation was going on 
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at the moment, he rose from his seat, and advancing 
towards the door, he would say good humouredly to 
his friends, “Come, gentlemen, it is time for all 
good folks to be at home.” 

Punctual himself, he was strict in exacting this 
quality from others : nothing annoyed him so much as 
to have to wait for meals; a delay of even a few 
minutes he considered a great fault. In this matter 
he was often extremely irritable, but his anger was 
soon over and his regret at it often expressed. One 
day having been very angry with his servant for awant 
of punctuality and so hurt her feelings, he burst into 
tears and exclaimed, “I shall live to be a poor 
peevish old man, and everybody will be tired of 
me.” This infirmity of temper he often regretted 
to his friends. “I have nothing to disturb my joy 
in God,’? he wrote on one occasion, ‘ but. the dis- 
order of my passions; were these once brought into 
proper subjection to Divine grace, well would it be 
with me and happy should I be; but so long as I 
am angry with trifles, and throw myself into need- 
less disorders, so long must my heart be like the 
troubled sea, and so long must I consequently be 
unhappy.” No one phase of Whitefield’s character 
stands out more prominently than his humility in 
confessing a fault or mistake, and his readiness to 
take advice. To one who warned him to beware of 
the evils of popularity, he replied, “I thank you 
heartily. May God reward you for watching over 
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my soul; and as to what my enemies say against 
me, I know worse things of myself than they can 
say concerning me.” “I bless God for my strip- 
ping seasons,” he would say; “ nothing sets a per- 
son so much out of the devil’s reach as humility. 
Spiritual pride is very apt to suspect others, whereas 
a humble saint is most jealous of himself. Humility 
must be taught us as Gideon taught the men of 
Succoth—with briars and thorns.” 

His popularity wherever he went, during the 

last twenty years of his life, was immense. As soon 

as it became known that he was going to preach, 
~ hundreds left their workshops and employments 
to gather round him with beaming upturned faces, 
listening as if for eternity. His audience, with but 
few exceptions, generally consisted of the poor, 
“who heard him gladly,” as they did his Great 
Master eighteen centuries ago. The outer circle of 
his hearers would have a sprinkling of lusty farmers 
on horseback, with occasionally a few of the wealthy 
neighbours in their carriages; but Whitefield was 
essentially the poor man’s parson. 

He, however, lived to grow tired of his popu- 
larity, and often envied the man who could, un- 
noticed and unperceived, enter an eating-house and 
take his choice of food with no one to think of his 
presence. At one period, an early one in his career, 
he thought otherwise. ‘It was then,” he says, 
“death to be despised, and worse than death to 
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think of being laughed at by all; but I have seen 
enough of popularity to be sick of it.” 

As though he ever heard the voice of God sound- 
ing in his ears those words of admonition, “ Work 
while it is called to-day,” Whitefield’s labours were 
incessant and astonishing. At one period of his life 
he began his labours at six o’clock in the morning 
on a Sunday, by administering the Sacrament to 
several hundred communicants; at half-past ten he 
read prayers and preached for an hour; at three 
o’clock, and again at half-past six, he took the 
whole of the service and preached; and, in con- 
clusion, he had another service later, attended 
chiefly by young people, to whom he was in the 
habit of speaking individually. His powers of en- 
durance were enormous, as witness those distant 
rides on horseback in all weathers and at all seasons 
of the year. He appears to have been better able 
to bear fatigue of this kind during the early years 
of his career than subsequently. When advised by 
his friends to give himself a day’s rest, he usually 
replied, “We shall have time enough to rest in 
heaven ;”? and to one who thought to discourage 
him by hinting that all this work only tended to 
exalt and puff him up, he was ready with the reply, 
“ Your stillness has often as much a mixture of self 
as my striving is thought by you to have.” 

“The dead sea of stillness,’ Whitefield and 
Wesley, both in their life and doctrine, were ever 
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on the watch against; they had seen enough of it in 
the Moravian brethren at Fetter Lane and other 
places to make a lasting impression upon their 
minds. The act of restraining and withholding 
demands positive energy as well as that of doing, 
and in some cases the former may be the more 
acceptable service; but there can be no doubt that 
in the vast majority of instances Christians err on 
the side of supineness and inactivity. 

Tenacious in his friendship, Whitefield felt very 
acutely the desertions of his friends. ‘Trials of this 
kind came upon him at one period of his life, espe- 
cially when the Wesleys on the one hand and the 
Moravian brethren on the other, among whom were 
many he loved and esteemed—separated from him. 
He felt also the loss of many among the clergy, who 
at first gathered round him and lent him their 
pulpits, but who deserted when he became a field 
preacher. “The contradiction of saints is more 
trying than that of sinners,’”’ he would say. Times 
of parting from his friends were always looked for- 
ward to as painful, an occasion of the kind he would 
speak of as “ execution day.” 

Winter states that he was often imposed upon 
and deceived by those in whom he had placed con- 
fidence, and some in trust at Bethesda, says the 
same authority, “ by humouring him and letting him 
speak without contradiction, imposed upon him and 
abundantly served themselves.” Disappointments 
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of this character, when discovered, gradually led 
him to feel less confidence in the generality of man- 
kind; hence, says Winter, he became exacting to- 
wards young people, especially those who were 
probationers for some office or employment. It was 
long before Winter was able to gain his confidence: 
he kept him continually in the background, and 
more in the capacity of a house steward than that 
of an assistant, nor would he for a long period admit 
him into his confidence or say whether his services 
would be required for Georgia, where Winter* was 
desirous of being employed. Whitefield’s maxim 
was, “if you love me you will desire to serve me 


Tt appears that Winter was very anxious to become a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and succeeded in enlisting Franklin’s 
interest, whose position as London agent for several of the States or 
provinces in America, gave him some influence. 

In one of Franklin’s letters, written in 1771, the following 
passage occurs :—“ Notwithstanding the ample recommendations 
brought out by Mr. Winter, the Bishop of London has refused him 
ordination, for two reasons, as I understand—his mechanical educa- 
tion, and his connection with Mr. Whitefield and the Methodists. 
I did not think either of these of so much weight as to discourage 
me from attempting to get him ordained by some other bishop, or 
to make so strong an application to the Bishop of London as might 
have overcome his Lordship’s objections. Accordingly, I endea- 
youred to engage in his favour the associates of Dr. Bray, a society 
of which I have long been a member... . . But the idea of his 
being a Methodist, and the imagination of his neglecting the negroes 
and becoming an itinerant preacher, disturbing regular congrega- 
tions, ete., as soon as he should obtain ordination, I found were sufli- 
cient reasons to prevent their concerning themselves in the affair, 
However, I do not yet quite despair of it.” 
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disinterestedly :” so for three years Winter was a 
mere probationer, afraid to speak his mind before 
him ; but when at length Whitefield considered his 
fidelity proved, he was considered as one of the 
family, slept in the same room, and sat at the same 
table. 

A great observer of character, Whitefield yet 
failed in making this talent pliable or useful, and he 
lacked the patience necessary for such a task. 
Under these circumstances, it is probable Winter 
was not far wrong when he stated that Whitefield 
“was not a person for a young man in humble cir- 
cumstances to be connected with, being very im- 
patient with mediocre talent, and holding out no 
motives of encouragement to perseverance.” 

Another defect in his character was the habit of 
drawing hasty conclusions about Providence; and 
no one was more conscious of this fault than he was 
himself. Flavel has remarked, though somewhat 
obscurely, that “those who notice providences will 
never want providences to notice.” Whitefield 
often mistook his own inclinations for the leadings 
of Providence—a fault, alas! too common. The 
circumstances connected with the birth of his child 
are a striking example of this defect; and his many 
allusions to the clouds pointing in a given directior 
are further illustrations: the earlier portions of his 
journals afford instances of the same fault which he 
owned and corrected in the subsequent editions. 


REPLY TO THE ERSKINES. Al? 


Having said that he was irritable at trifles, and 
apt to form hasty judgments of people, it will not be 
necessary to enlarge further on these imperfections 
in a character singularly transparent and simple- 
hearted. It may be said with truth that few men 
ever lived so near to God, enjoyed so much of 
the Divine presence in the soul, or so constantly 
sought to glorify the Redeemer, as did George 
Whitefield. And his Master honoured him. As to 
thinking of making or heading a party, “let the 
name of Whitefield perish rather,” he often ex- 
claimed. He hated the very idea of it, though 
repeatedly urged to follow the example of John 
Wesley and others. A Churchman, both by pro- 
fession and inclination, he yet loved to consider 
himself a debtor to all denominations, frequently 
assigning this as a reason for declining to comply 
with the desire of his friends, when their wishes 
pointed towards sectarianism. 

He was equally averse to joining any one body 
of professing Christians to the exclusion of others, 
as his well-known characteristic reply to the Erskines 
exemplified :— If no other people but themselves 
were the Lord’s people, and if other people were the 
devil’s people, they had more need to be preached 
to; that for his part all places were to him alike; 
and if the Pope himself would lend him his pulpit, 
he would gladly proclaim the righteousness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in it.” 
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It was the custom with the early inhabitants of 
New England in their best days—those immediate 
descendants of the Puritans, who left their native 
homes and sailed in the “ Mayflower’ * to the 
shores of the New World—to begin the Sabbath at 
six o’clock on the Saturday evening, and this custom 
Whitefield adopted through life. 

Aman of prayer, he frequently spent whole nights 
in reading and devotion. Winter, who slept in the 
same room, remarks that it was a habit with him to 
‘rise frequently during the night for this purpose. 
The value of prayer he understood and appreciated ; 
it was the constantly expressed desire in most of his 
letters to have an interest in the prayers of his 
correspondents ; and when asked to go on a distant 
mission, he frequently replied, “‘If I am prayed over, 


* A series of parliamentary enactments, violent and arbitrary 
in their nature, brought about Puritanism. The pious descendants 
of the first English Reformers were required to subscribe, by an Act 
of Parliament passed in the year 1570, only to those articles of reli- 
gion which concerned the confession of the true Christian faith, but 
in 1588 Archbishop Whitgift extended the subscription to ald the 
articles, without exception; and in 1604, King James issued a pro- 
clamation, ordering all Puritan ministers to conform or dispose of 
themselves in some other way. A few pious families, chiefly from 
the counties of York, Lincoln, and Nottingham, numbering about 
one hundred persons, including their ministers, decided on going 
with their pastors to the New World. Accordingly, they set sail 
on the 6th of September, 1620, in the “ Mayflower,” 180 tons, and 
arrived on the 11th of November following, landing at Cape Cod 
Harbour. Plymouth, in New England, their first settlement, was 
go called in remembrance of the kind Christian friends they met 
with in the town from which they took their departure. 
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come I must.” Before commencing any circuit or 
preaching tour, prayer was made publicly in the 
chapel and Tabernacle, and fervently in his own 
family, for a blessing. But he disliked long prayers, 
and an instance of his impatience under this inflic- 
tion is related. He was one day visiting at the 
house of a friend, where the master of the house 
himself engaged in prayer; but he was so immo- 
derately long, that Whitefield got up off his knees 
and sat down on his chair. At last the prayer was 
over, when Whitefield exclaimed, “Sir, you prayed 
me into a good frame, and you prayed me out of it 
again.” 

In his charities it is said few ever applied to him 
for personal relief in vain. Poor in this world’s 
goods, he yet invariably paid cash for all his per- 
sonal wants, and it was a constant source of trouble 
through life to be obliged to go into debt for the 
necessities of the orphan house. “ Poor, yet making 
many rich,” he said. “ God will keep me dependent 
still: “having nothing, yet possessing all things.’ ”” 
When travelling from place to place, he adopted the 
most rigid economy; and when his necessities required 
that he should draw upon his friend Keen for a few 
pounds, he accompanied the request with apologies 
for the largeness of the amount, which seldom or 
ever exceeded twenty pounds. 

Without any visible means of support beyond 
the very small income his wife possessed—scarcely 
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sufficient for her own wants, he lived a life of faith 
in dependence on God for his daily bread; thank- 
fully contrasting his own more favoured position to 
that of his Master, who, when on earth, had not 
where to lay his head. Nor was he left to suffer 
want ; for pecuniary assistance, chiefly from private 
and uuknown sources, came to him for the supply of 
his own personal wants. The large sums he raised 
were strictly kept for the purposes they were given. 
“Much better left for the poor than me,” he re- 
marked, when told of a legacy left for the poor at 
his own discretion; and when on one occasion, 
during a visit to Edinburgh, he was offered an 
estate amounting to several thousands of pounds, 
either for himself or the orphan house, he thought 
proper to refuse, considering that the circumstances 
did not warrant his taking so large a sum from one 
who might at the time be acting under the influence 


of strong feelings, which subsequent reflection 
might dispel, 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Wz have now to speak of Whitefield in his cha- 
racter of public preacher, and to endeavour to trace 
the source of the great influence he possessed over 
the large masses whom he addressed, holding them 
spell-bound, as it were, in silent subjection, whilst 
he directed their minds to the topic of all others 
the most important on which man is ever per- 
mitted to speak to his fellow-man—the concerns of 
eternity. 

If Clarendon’s definition of true eloquence is 
correct, namely, the “ strange power the possessors 
of it have of making themselves believed,” then 
Whitefield must have been an eloquent man. But 
the secret of Whitefield’s power lay far deeper, 
outside and beyond the preacher. With all his 
devotional spirit (and probably no man ever lived 
nearer to God); with all his tender, intense love 
to souls, his weeping silence, which told more 
eloquently than words could how much he felt; he 
yet knew that unless God the Holy Ghost accom- 
panied the word spoken, no results, no blessing, 
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could by any possibility ensue. There lay the 
secret of his power, and it were vain to look for it, 
as men are prone to do, in any inferior source. 
Were this truth more generally known, and more 
clearly understood; did men look less at the in- 
strument, and more at that power which gives life 
to the instrument, there would be less of disappoint- 
ment and fewer mistakes; the Holy Spirit would 
be exalted; and there would be more life,—intelli- 
gent, active life, light, energy, and devotedness—in 
the Church of Christ on earth. 

It was a favourite maxim with Whitefield to 
preach as Apelles painted—for eternity. He was 
much struck with a remark Dr. Delany made one 
day at the table of Archbishop Boulter :—“I wish 
whenever I go into the pulpit,” said the Doctor, 
“to look upon it as the last time I may ever preach, 
or the last time the people may hear.” 

Whitefield never appeared to set apart any par- 
ticular hour for study or preparation for the pulpit. 
Those who lived with him were unable to discover 
that he ever prepared his discourses by any sys- 
tematic study beforehand ; occasionally, and more 
particularly in the early period of his life, he some- 
times wrote apart of his sermon, and committed 
it to memory, but that was always the least effective 
portion of his address. The spontaneous bursts of 
impassioned, earnest, and thrilling eloquence were 
the salient points of his oratory, and on these his 
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fame as an eloquent preacher rests. No traces were 
ever discovered among his writings or papers of 
even the outline of a sermon. When engaged in 
writing a pamphlet he would shut himself up, nor 
would he suffer any interruption to interfere, until 
he had finished. Before asermon he would, if prac- 
ticable, remain in private for an hour or so with 
Clarke’s Bible, Matthew Henry’s Commentary, and 
Cruden’s Concordance; these were his constant 
companions on such occasions. ‘The early hours of 
the morning were often devoted to mental prepara- 
tion, and he not unfrequently told his congregation 
that he got his sermon whilst most of those who 
heard him “ were fast asleep.” 

He had a ready method of illustrating his sub- 
ject from passing events, and making them subser- 
vient to this purpose with great and telling effect. 
If at an assize town at the time of any celebrated 
trial, and the prisoner had been found guilty and 
sentenced to death, he would, at the close of his 
sermon, his eyes full of tears, pause for a moment, 
and then, after a terrible denunciation upon those 
who neglect so great salvation, exclaim, “ I am now 
going to put on my condemning cap: sinner, I 
must do it. I must pronounce sentence against 
you.” And then he would repeat the awful words 
of our Lord, “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels!” Win- 
ter, who relates this, says that he has known him 
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even go through the formality of putting on the 
black cap to pronounce the sentence. 

He possessed in a most remarkable degree the 
art of speaking personally to an individual in the 
congregation, often without intending it himself; 
drawing his illustrations from some recent event ; 
the person concerned being forgotten, the circum- 
stance itselfalone remembered. He thus unwittingly 
caused pain. One day a servant had been remiss in 
the performance of some duty, and in his sermon 
he took occasion to speak of that along with other 
inconsistencies in the Christian character or profes- 
sion: this was felt very sensibly by Betty, who was 
present; she was greatly distressed. The next day 
when leaving home, he called out to her in his 
usual friendly way, “ Farewell.” But Betty did not 
make her appearance. On his mentioning this cir- 
cumstance at dinner, a friend, who was present, and 
knew the cause, said :— Sir, you have exceedingly 
wounded poor Betty ;” which caused him a hearty 
laugh. His kind feelings, however, induced him to 
send a messenger to her :— Be sure you remem- 
ber me to Betty; tell her the account is settled, 
and that I know nothing else against her.” 

Once when he was preaching at Plymouth, the 
Rev. Mr. Tanner, who relates the story, says, that 
one day, when he was at work in his own yard fol- 
lowing his trade of a ship-builder, he heard White- 
field preaching in a loud voice at a distance, and 
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he determined to go along with five or six others 
and knock him off the table on which he was elevated, 
so they loaded their pockets with stones, and 
proceeded to the spot where Whitefield was stand- 
ing with his arms extended, inviting sinners to flee 
from the wrath to come. Just as Tanner was pre- 
paring to throw a stone, he heard the preacher ex- 
claim in a voice of thunder, “ ‘Thou art the man |?” 
Struck with amazement, his resolution failed him, 
and he remained listening with astonishment to the 
end of the sermon. From that day forward he be- 
came a changed—a converted man, and subsequently 
a preacher of the Gospel. 

There is another anecdote told of Whitefield 
much to the same purpose when at Exeter, where 
his preaching provoked in a man who was present 
such an extraordinary degree of anger that on the 
next occasion he loaded his pockets with stones, with 
the intention of injuring him, but instead of doing 
so he listened, and after the sermon was finished, 
he went up to the preacher, and said to him, “ Sir, 
I came here to hear you this day with a view to 
break your head, but the Spirit of God has given me 
a broken heart ;” and his after-life proved this to 
have been a case of real conversion. 

It could generally be told what books Whitefield 
had been reading during the week by the illustrations 
he made use of on the Sunday following. If, for 
instance, he had been reading on astronomy, it 
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would be sure to appear somehow during the ser- 
mon. It was striking, says one, to see him ascend 
the pulpit, his face full of earnest thought and a 
consciousness of having something important on his 
mind. He was never known to be at fault fora 
word all through life; his manner was generally 
calm, collected, and self-possessed—nothing hasty 
or hurried, awkward, or careless; and whether he 
smiled or frowned, it was the natural expression at 
the moment. . 

One who knew him well, and attended his preach- 
ing more frequently perhaps than any other person, 
said he hardly ever knew him go through a sermon 
without weeping; his voice was often interrupted 
by his tears, which sometimes were so excessive 
as to stop him from proceeding for a few moments. 
“You blame me for weeping,” he would say; 
“but how can I help it when you will not weep 
for yourselves, though your immortal souls are on the 
verge of destruction, and, for aught you know, you 
are hearing your last sermon, and may never more 
have an opportunity to have Christ offered to you?” 
** Sometimes,” says Wintor, “he exceedingly wept, 
stamped loudly and passionately, and was frequently 
so overcome that for a few seconds you would sus- 
pect he never could recover, and when he did, 
Nature required some little time to recover herself.” 

One great secret of Whitefield’s power as a 
preacher was his tender intense love to souls, which 
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involuntarily led him to weep much when speak- 
ing to perishing multitudes. His weeping silence 
at times was most affecting, few could withstand it. 
There was no question about his sincerity; friends 
and enemies—all who ever heard him, were unani- 
mous on this point. Then he was powerfully aided 
by his voice, which by general testimony appears 
to have been one of the most effective ever possessed; 
capable of expressing every emotion, and giving ut- 
terance with the clearness and distinctness so essen- 
tial to effective preaching. The effects upon himself 
of his intense earnestness while preaching were evi- 
dent when he retired to the vestry after the sermon, 
as it frequently produced vomitings, accompanied 
sometimes with an effusion of blood; and it would 
be some minutes before he recovered sufficiently to 
speak. Whitefield always objected to the custom of 
singing a hymn after the sermon, for he thought it 
tended to divert the minds of the people from the 
subject of the discourse. The church authorities of 
our day seem to be of a different opinion, if we may 
judge by the noisy demonstrations the organists of 
most churches are permitted to display when the 
congregations are dismissed. 

Among the many anecdotes he was in the habit 
of telling durmg his sermons was the followmg 
one:—Two covenanters, in the time of Charles 
II., meeting one day some of the King’s troops, 
devised between them how best they should safely 
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escape detection without compromising either them- 
selves or their Christian profession. One decided 
on wearing a skull-cap, the better to protect his 
head if the answer he should give were not satis- 
factory ; the other, however, determined to proceed 
bare-headed, as he considered it would show a want 
of confidence in God to adopt any precautions. It 
was the latter’s turn. to pass first, and on being 
laid hold of and asked “Are you for the cove- 
nant?” he replied, “ Yes.” ‘What covenant ?” 
demanded the soldier. ‘ The covenant of grace,” 
he replied. And he was allowed to pass. The 
other not answering satisfactorily received a blow 
with the sabre, which penetrating through the cap 
struck him dead.” In the application Whitefield 
warned against vain confidence, exclaiming, “Be- 
ware of skull-caps.” Another of his anecdotes 
to illustrate the efficacy of prayer, is as follows :— 
The London apprentices, pleading before Henry 
the Highth for pardon for their insurrection, cried 
out in bitter tones, ‘Mercy! mercy!” The 
monarch, moved by the sight, cried out, “ Take 
them away, I cannot bear it.” But the narration 
of anecdotes abstracted from their antecedents, fails 
to convey a notion of the effects produced by their 
recital. 

Many passages of Scripture were made very 
effective by his impressive manner of using them: 
that one in Jeremiah, ‘‘O earth, earth, earth, hear 
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the word of the Lord !” was frequently so employed. 
“Sometimes he startled his hearers,” says Winter, 
“as though Gethsemane were in sight; and he 
would exclaim, stretching out his hand, ‘ Look 
yonder! What isthatI see? It is my agonizing 
Lord!’ And as though he heard the Saviour pray, 
he would exclaim, ‘ Hark, hark! Do you nothear?’” 
And it is remarkable that although these and similar 
expressions were repeated over and over again on 
different occasions, yet they were always heard as if 
for the first time, so graphically and unexpectedly 
were they introduced. 

It is related of a young man who went to hear 
him preach at Norwich, that, having been told by 
others of the effect Whitefield’s preaching generally 
produced, he was determined to be on his guard, 
and so avoid being carried away by his feelings. 
The text was chosen from St. Matthew ii. 7: “ But 
when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his baptism, he said unto them, O genera- 
tion of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come?” The Sadducees’ character 
did not touch him. He thought himself as good 
a Christian as any man in England. The preacher 
next described the exterior decency of the Phari- 
sees. This rather shook him. At length in the 
course of his sermon Whitefield abruptly broke off, 
paused for a few moments, then burst into a flood 
of tears, hifted up his hands, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
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my hearers, the wrath is come! the wrath is come!” 
These words, uttered with all the terror of reality, 
sank into the young man’s heart. For weeks after 
these words sounded in his ears, until he found peace 
through faith in the Lord Jesus, of whose Gospel he 
afterwards became a public preacher. 

Speaking of sudden conversions, Southey, in his 
life of John Wesley, tells rather an amusing anec- 
dote of what happened at Wexford. It had been 
the habit with the Methodists there to close the 
doors in order to keep out intruders, who were 
very troublesome in that Roman Catholic district. 
One day curiosity prompted a lot of Irishmen to 
get a peep at what was going on inside; so they 
agreed that one of their number should get in and 
secrete himself before the congregation assembled. 
The adventurer could find no better concealment 
than by getting into an old sack, and lying down in 
a situation near the entrance. The people collected 
as usual inside, and fastened the door. The mob 
also collected outside, and called repeatedly to their 
friend Pat to open the door. But Pat happened to 
have a taste for music, and he liked the singing so 
well that he thought, as he afterwards said, it would 
be a thousand pities to disturb it: and when the 
hymn was done, and the preacher began to pray, he 
thought that as he had been so well pleased with the 
singing he would see how he liked the prayer ; but 
when the prayer proceeded, the power of God, says 
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the relater, “ did so confound him that he roared out 
with might and main, and not having power to get 
out of the sack, lay bawling and Screaming, to the 
astonishment and dismay of the congregation, who 
probably supposed that Satan himself was in the 
barn.” Somebody at last ventured to see what was 
in the sack, and helped him out, he confessing his 
sins and crying for mercy. The man was said to 
be thoroughly converted. 

In connection with Whitefield there were 
numerous cases of conversion as striking as the 
foregoing. It is related of a Mr. Thorpe, who 
went to hear him preach at Rotherham, that after 
the sermon Thorpe went, with three of his com- 
panions, into the public-house, and after awhile 
they commenced mimicking the preacher’s man- 
ner. When it came to Thorpe’s turn he mounted 
upon the table, saying, “I will beat you all;” and 
taking a Bible in his hand he opened it, and gave 
out the first verse that met his eyes, which happened 
to be St. Luke xiii. 8, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
hkewise perish ;” and immediately after his heart was 
touched, and his conscience smote him with pangs 
of remorse. His companions railed at his cowardice ; 
but he left the table a changed man, and lived to 
become a minister of the Gospel at Masborough. 

Another instance of a similar character occurred 
when Whitefield was in America. A drinking club 


was assembled one evening during Whitefield’s visit 
gore) 
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in the neighbourhood, and to pass away the time 
they sent for a negro boy to amuse them, who was 
said to be very clever in his imitation of Mr. White- 
field’s manner when preaching. Heat first refused, 
but his compliance being insisted on by the members 
present, he stood up and said in a voice of thunder, 
in the language he had no doubt heard from the 
preacher, “I speak the truth in Christ, and le not; 
unless you repent you will all be damned!” This un- 
expected and terrible denunciation so alarmed them 
that the club broke up at once, and never met again. 

Lord Chesterfield was one day listening in Lady 
Huntingdon’s pew, when Whitefield was comparing 
the benighted sinner to a blind beggar on a 
dangerous road. His little dog gets away from 
him when skirting the edge of a precipice, and he 
is left to explore the path with his iron-shod staff. 
On the very verge of the cliff this blind guide 
slips through his fingers and skims away down 
the abyss. All-unconscious, its owner stoops down 
to regain it, and stumbles forward.—“‘ Good God, 
he is gone!” shouted Chesterfield, who had been 
watching with breathless alarm the blind man’s 
movements, and who jumped up from his seat to 
avert the catastrophe. 

Few preachers ever equalled Whitefield in 
the facility he possessed for seizing hold of any 
prominent feature that presented itself on the spur 
of the moment, and making a happy use of it. 
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This peculiar talent was made use of very forcibly 
by St. Paul, of whom we read that on one occasion 
he was called before the council, and perceiving 
that one part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, 
he successfully adapted this circumstance to his own 
purpose. 

Rowland Hill excelled Whitefield in some respects 
in this talent, especially in the comical use he some- 
times made of it. It is said of Hill that when 
preaching at Wapping church on one occasion, he 
gave great offence to his hearers by calling them 
“Wapping sinners ;” and he once compared the 
farmers in his own congregation “ to their own pigs, 
who ran to the oak tree, devouring all the acorns 
they find, and when they have finished go to another, 
without ever looking up to the tree.” 

Whitefield’s sayings were quite of a different 
order. “The best preparation for preaching on 
Sundays,” he used to say, “was to preach every 
day in the week.” This he called “ his good thirty- 
year-old medicine’’—his “ grand catholicon ;” and 
when the physicians once prescribed a “ perpetual 
blister,” he said, “he found perpetual preaching 
more effective.” “A good pulpit sweat, or a thirty 
mile ride on horseback,” he generally fancied, would 
set him right on the morrow. Preaching in the 
fields he called his “ airy pluralities:” the weather 
was spoken of, if fine, as “blessed itinerating 
weather ;” his pulpits, those he preferred the most, 
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were “ mounts,”” and he had had considerable experi- 
ence and variety in his time, for he had used horse- 
blocks, inn tables, staircases, old walls, windmills, 
market crosses, brickyards, and scaffolds, in abun- 
dance, to say nothing of the regular pulpits in 
churches and chapels. He esteemed being a field- 
preacher a greater honour “than to be monarch of 
the universe.” George the Second said of him, 
“There is no way of stopping George Whitefield 
but to make a bishop of him !”’?—a remedy, unfor- 
tunately, efficacious in our own day. ‘A candle, a 
book, and a table, above all much prayer,” were all 
the “ grand preparations” he required wherever he 
went. 

Perhaps his most remarkable sermons were those 
delivered at six o’clock in the morning, winter and 
summer, four days in the week, at the Tabernacle 
and chapel. It was then he says, “ he loved to lay 
the axe to the root.” 

When he preached his last sermon in London 
the place was crowded with a weeping congregation, 
His text was from John x. 27, 28, “My sheep hear 
my voice, and I know them, and they follow Me; 
and I give unto them eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of 
my hand.”” “Qh, sinners!” ho exclaimed, “ you 
are come to hear a poor creature take his last fare- 
well; but I want you to forget the creature and his 
preaching; I want to lead you farther than the 
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Tabernacle—to Mount Calvary—to see with what 
an expense of blood Jesus Christ purchased his own. 
.... It is-very remarkable, there are but two 
sorts of people. Christ does not say, Are you an 
Independent, or Baptist, or Presbyterian? or are 
you a Church of England man? Nor did He ask, 
Are you a Methodist? All these things are of our 
own silly invention. But the whole world the Lord 
divides into two classes of people, sheep and goats. 
The Lord give us to see this morning to which class 
we belong. You know sheep generally love to be 
together; they don’t love to be alone, and you will 
seldom see a sheep by itself. They are a flock of 
sheep too, nota herd. And they are but little 
creatures, and Christ’s people may well be compared 
to them in this; because they are little in their own 
eyes, and less in the eye of the world, or rather 
little in the eye of the world and less in their own. 
.... And I believe of all creatures, sheep are the 
most apt to wander, and on this account I believe 
God’s people may well be called sheep. Turn a 
horse out and he will go back again, and a dog will 
find his way home; but when a poor sheep wanders, 
he knows not his way, baaing here, bleating there, 
as much as to say, Dear stranger, show me my way 
home again. Thus Christ’s sheep are apt to wander, 
without the great Shepherd keeps them at home. 
They leap over this hedge and that ditch, and often 
return home shorn ; but at the same time, sheep are 
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the most useful creatures. They manure the land 
which feeds them, they clothe our ladies with their 
wool, and there is not a single part of the sheep but 
what is useful. Oh, my brethren! God grant you 
and Imayin this respect answer thecharacter of sheep. 

“ But, my brethren, with what propriety Christ 
speaks : ‘My sheep!? Oh blessed be God for that 
little, dear, great word ‘My.’ How are they Christ’s 
sheep? They are his by eternal election. ‘Those 
which Thou hast given me.’ They are given by the 
Father in a covenant, passed from eternity. And 
they which cannot see this I wish them better heads, 
though I believe some have better hearts. They 
are his by purchase. ... . 

“Now before I go any farther will you be so 
good, before the world gets into your hearts (I hope 
it has not, before nine o’clock this morning), now 
we are here, let us inquire whether we belong to 
Christ’s sheep or no. 

“Man! woman! sinner! Whoever thou art, pnt 
thine hand to thy heart and say, didst thou ever 
hear Christ’s voice, so as to follow Him? ... And 
if you belong to Christ’s sheep, here is good news 
for you. Iknow He knows their number, and their 
names. Christ knows every one for whom He died; 
and if there was but one missing for whom He died, 
God the Father would send Him down again. ‘Of 
all that Thou hast given Me have I lost none.’ Christ 
knows his sheep, 
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* Dr. Marryat was not ashamed to preach in the 
true market-language. I heard him once say, ‘ Don’t 
you know God has a great dog to fetch his sheep 
back when they wander ?? So when God’s people 
wander He sends the devil after them and suffers 
him to bark at them; but instead of barking them 
further off, he only barks them back again to Christ’s 


“But mind, my brethren, here is something 
better still. Ihave got to part from you with good 
news in my mouth :—‘I give them eternal life.” Oh 
that these words may come with as much warmth 
to your hearts as they did to mine, near five and 
thirty years ago! .... My brethren, with this 
text I can leave you, and all my cares, and all my 
friends, and all Christ’s sheep, to the protection of 
Jesus Christ, the never-failing good Shepherd. I 
thought this morning, when I came here riding from 
the other end of the town, it was just like a person 
coming to be executed publicly; and when the 
carriage turned away into the walk and I saw you 
running here, I thought it was like a person now 
coming to the place where he is to be executed; and 
when I put on my gown I thought it was just like 
dressing myself to be a public spectacle. I call 
heaven to witness, and earth to witness, and God 
to witness, that though I had preferment enough 
offered me, though I was offered two parishes before 
I was two and twenty; though the late bishop of 
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Gloucester was my friend and used always to invite 
me to his table before the sacrament, God knows I 
cared for no other preferment than to suffer for the 
Lamb of God. 

“Tn this spirit I came out; in this spirit I came 
up to this metropolis. I was thinking Jacob went 
over the brook with a staff, but I could not say I 
had so much as a staff. I had no friend, no servant, 
not a single person to introduce me. Supported by 
this spirit through the Divine grace I continue to 
this day. i 

“And now, my friends, I must take my last 
farewell, and it is the hardest part I have to act. I 
was afraid when I came out I could not bear the 
shock, but I hope the Lord Jesus Christ will help 
me to bear it, and you to give me up to his blessed 
hands to do with me as He will. This is the thir- 
teenth time of my crossing the water, and I find it 
a little difficult at this time of life, but I am willing 
to go. Iam clear as light in my call. . : 

“May the Lord help you to pray for me, and 
help me to pray for you. Some of you are cer- 
tainly hearing my dying sermon; some of you are 
certainly hearing your last sermon; I shall hear of 
your being gone. But, my brethren, however that 
may be, we shall part but to meet again for ever | 
I dare not meet you now! My friends, spare your 
tears! Icannot bear your tears! I should have 
been glad to have been spared this parting ; it cuts 
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me to the heart! but by and by partings will be all 
over, and all tears shall be wiped from our eyes! 

“OQ God, grant that none who weep now may 
weep at our meeting on the great day! ‘Take care 
—take care if you never were among Christ’s sheep, 
may you be brought into the number now. 

“Oh, may it prove a farewell sermon indeed ‘A 
some, to make them bid a farewell to the world and 
the devil. ‘Come! come! come! come!’ said the 
Lord Jesus, ‘nothing shall pluck you out of my 
hand.” With this I leave you, ye dear sheep. 

“God keep you from wandering. I don’t care 
where you go, so as you are kept under the conduct 
of the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. May the 
Lord bless his preaching to you! My brethren, I 
cannot leave you in better hands than Christ’s. 
‘Be stedfast and unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord.’ For the present, farewell! 
May you be kept in God’s way from going astray 
from Him! The Lord Jesus have mercy upon you! 
The Lord bless you and keep you! ‘The Lord make 
his face to shine upon you, and be gracious unto you! 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon you, and 
give you peace !” 

Such of his sermons as were published in his 
lifetime, he condemned as inaccurate in punctua- 
tion, matter, and meaning—making him “ often,” 
he says, “ talk ungrammatical nonsense.” So in- 
accurate were they, that his executors after his 
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death refused to permit some of them to be printed 
with the rest of his works. 

Few preachers have ever been more successful 
in raising large amounts by charity sermons than 
Whitefield. He took over to America upwards of 
fourteen thousand pounds, obtained chiefly, if not 
altogether, by collections after sermons, besides 
collecting large sums for various other purposes in 
the United Kingdom. Upwards of fifteen hundred 
pounds were raised for the distressed Protestants in 
Germany. It has been calculated that during his 
life he preached upwards of eighteen thousand 
sermons. 

Some characteristic anecdotes are told of his 
persuasive powers in the art of money-beggine 
from the pulpit. 

When Whitefield returned from Georgia with 
the project of founding an orphan house at the new 
colony, he consulted Franklin on the subject. 
Franklin approved the scheme, but strongly advised 
that the asylum should be placed in Philadelphia, 
and the orphans brought to it, since Georgia was 
then destitute of workmen and supplies. His ad- 
vice being rejected, he determined not to subscribe. 
“I happened,” says Franklin, “soon after to 
attend one of his sermons, in the course of which I 
perceived he intended to finish with a collection, 
and I silently resolved he should get nothing from 
me; I had in my pocket a handful of copper 
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money, three or four silver dollars, and five pis« 
toles in gold; as he proceeded I began to soften, 
and concluded to give the copper. Another stroke 
of his oratory made me ashamed of that, and de- 
termined me to give the silver; and he finished so 
admirably that I emptied my pocket wholly into the 
collector’s dish, gold and all.’”* 

Franklin, it will be recollected, belonged to the 
Society of Friends. It is said that two other 
“Friends” heard the same sermon, and one of 
them, knowing beforehand how it would be with 
him, took the precaution of emptying his pockets 
before he went into the church; the preacher had 
not long proceeded before he asked his neighbour to 
lend him some money. ‘To-morrow I will,” re- 
pled the “Friend,” “but at present thou art be- 
side thyself.’ This showed, at any rate, there was 
one self-possessed man amongst the audience ; per- 
haps he was the only one present. 

In taking into consideration the immense labours 
of Whitefield, the state of the roads both in Eng- 
land and America + a hundred years ago should not 
be overlooked. The lanesin some counties (for wide 
roads were few) were for the most part little better 
than ditches, and in wet weather almost impassable 
for carriages. On foot or on horseback was the 
common method of journeying from place to place. 


* Parton’s “ Life of Franklin.” 
+ Philadelphia was neither paved nor lighted till 1757. 
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Down to the year 1760 goods from Manchester 
used to be sent on pack-horses to London, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and other ports for shipment. The ve- 
hicles in use previous to that time were as simple 
as those now employed in India. There were no 
canals. The first canal was not heard of until about 
the year 1768, when Arkwright obtained a patent 
for its construction. In those days it sometimes 
took six hours to sail from Gravesend to London 
Bridge. These were a few of the drawbacks to 
locomotion a hundred years ago, before the age of 
gas, steam, and McAdam. Yet in point of actual 
distance Whitefield’s travels far exceeded those of 
most of us with all our advantages of steamers, 
railways, and express trains. Between the years 
1737 and 1770 he crossed the Atlantic no less than 
thirteen times; he paid fifteen visits to Scotland 
during the same period, and to Wales and the 
extreme west of England he went nearly every year, 
besides visiting Ireland several times. 

These “journeyings oft”? were not undertaken 
by a man blessed with what is called a good 
constitution; Whitefield’s oft-repeated wish for 
his friends, that they might have “a thriving 
soul in a healthy body’? was not what he himself 
possessed: two of his favourite expressions on this 
subject were—“ I would rather wear out than rust 
out; and “we are immortal till our work is 
done,” 
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Of his boldness as a preacher it may be said 
that probably few men since the days of the apostles 
have equalled him in this respect. It was this 
characteristic which at first won for him the respect 
and esteem of his patron and friend the Countess of 
Huntingdon. And this was not merely shown when 
his life was threatened by an infuriated mob as at 
Oxmantown and at Long Acre Chapel, or on the 
boxing stage at the races, but also when called before 
those in authority, ecclesiastical or otherwise: re- 
gardless of consequences, he fearlessly asserted his 
mission “to preach Christ Jesus, whether men will 
hear or whether they will forbear.” ‘“ We must 
be disorderly or useless,” he would say, when 
told by ecclesiastical authorities how irregular his 
proceedings were. 

Preachers like Whitefield will never be popular 
with the class—a numerous one in the present day 
—who look upon schism to be worse than heresy, 
people who it has been said will never worship out 
of their own parish. No one was more attached 
to the Church of England than Whitefield. When 
charged with being the contrary, he took occasion 
in a sermon to tell his hearers “that he was a friend 
to the Church, to her homilies, and to her liturgy,” 
and he added, ‘‘if they did not thrust me out of 
their churches I would read it every day.” And his 
answer to the Bishop of Bristol manifested his dis- 
inclination to break with her communion. “ Unless 
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thrust out I shall never leave her,” he said, “ and 
even then I shall continue to adhere to her 
doctrines.” 

But he could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
her ministers were for the most part dealing in a 
false commerce with unfelt truths. 

‘Sorry am I, sir,” he wrote, in an expostulatory 
letter to Dr. Durell, the Oxford Vice Chancellor, on 
the occasion of the expulsion of the six students 
from Edmond Hall; “ Sorry am I, reverend sir, to 
find so true what a celebrated orator said of the 
. state of pulpit elocution in general in the Church of 
England. ‘There never was, perhaps, a religious 
sect upon earth whose hearts were so little engaged 
in the act of public worship as the members and 
ministers of that church.’ ” 

Neither Whitefield nor Wesley were dissenters 
at heart, and had they been living in our day, what- 
ever may be the opinion of some of her clergy, the 
laity would not willingly have suffered their exclu- 
sion, ‘No, my lord,” wrote Whitefield to the 
bishop, “being, as I think, without cause denied 
admission into the Church, I am content to take the 
fields, and, when the weather will permit, with a 
table for my pulpit and the heavens for my sounding 
board, I desire to proclaim to all the unsearchable 
riches of Jesus Christ.” 

John Wesley’s reply to the same bishop is 
equally characteristic of the man. When the bishop 
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desired him to quit his diocese, Wesley replied, 
““My business on earth is to do what good I can; 
wherever, therefore, I think I can do most good 
there must I stay, so long as I think so. At pre- 
sent I think I can do most good by staying here, 
therefore here I stay. Being ordained a fellow 
of college, I was not limited to any particular cure. 
I break no human law. WhenIam convinced I do, 
then it will be time to ask, Shall I obey God or 
man?” “The Lord give him more success than 
me,” was Whitefield’s exclamation. 

It is related of Lord Bolingbroke that he and 
Lord Chesterfield used to discuss at Battersea what 
would be the probable effect of Whitefield’s and 
Wesley’s preaching. Could faithful churchmen in 
that day have foreseen the present condition of the 
Church of England,—her tolerance to a fault where 
notorious error is concerned, they would have 
deplored the blind infatuation of those then in 
authority who drove such men from her pale as 
Whitefield and Wesley—men to whom, under God, 
this nation is indebted for the revival of true religion 
from a state of darkness and moral degradation 
unparalleled since the time of the Reformation. 


THE END. 
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